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THE  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1938 
May  27,  Friday,  to  June  4,  Saturday,  inclusive 

Final  examinations  for  second  semester 

exercises 


June  5.  Sunday Baccalaureate 


June  6,  Monday 


Alumni  Day 


June  7,  Tuesday Commencement  Day 

June  8,  Wednesday Registration  for  first  term,  Summer  Session 

June  9,  Thursday First  recitations  of  Summer  Session 

July  4.  Monday Independence  Day,  a  holiday 

July  20,  Wednesday Close  of  first  term   Summer  ^.^ 

July  21,  Thursday Registration  for  second  term,  Summer  Session 

July  22,  Friday First  recitations  of  second  term,  Summer  Session 

August  25.  Thursday close  of  Summer  ^^ 

September  9,  Friday,  to  September  14,  Wednesday,  inclusive,  Freshman  Week 
September  13  and  14,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Registration  for  first  semester 

September  15,  Thursday First  recitations  of  first  semester 

November  11,  Friday Mid-semester  reports  due 

November  24,  Thursday,  to  November  27,   Sunday,  inclusive 

Thanksgiving  recess 
December  19,  Monday,  to  January  2,  Monday,  inclusive Christmas  recess 

1939 

January  21,  Saturday,  to  January  28,  Saturday,  inclusive 

Final  examinations  for  first  semester 
January  31  and  February  1,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Registration  for  second  semester 

February  2,  Thursday First  recitations  of  second  semester 

April  i.  Saturday Mid-semester  reports  due 

\pnl  6,  Thursday,  to  April  11,  Tuesday,  inclusive Easter  recess 

May  24,  Wednesday,  to  June  1,  Thursday,  inclusive 

Final  examinations  for  second  semester 

May  30,  Tuesday Memorial  Day,  a  holiday 

me  1,  Thursday Baccalaureate  exercises 

Inn.-  2,  Friday A1  .  _ 

J  Alumni  Day 

rune  3,  Saturday Commencement  Day 

une  7,  Wednesday Registration  for  first  term,  Summer  Session 
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Part   I 

THE  STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION,  RESEARCH, 
AND  EXTENSION* 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

GENERAL 

CHAUNCEY  Samuel  BOUCHER,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University   (1935). 

Lonna  Dennis  Arnett,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian  Emeritus  (1935),  1910. 

Richard  Aswnall,  I).  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Director  of  Student 

Affairs,  and  Director  of  University  Extension  (1936),  1930. 
Christopher  George  Brouzas,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian   (1935),  1926. 
Lloyd  Lowndes  Friend,  M.  A.,  Registrar  of  the  University  (1929),  1925. 
Charles  Thompson  Xeff,  Jr.,  A.  B..  Financial  Secretary   (1934),  1927." 
Ruth  Douglas  Noer,  M.  S.,  Dean  of  Women  (1929),  1925. 

THE    COLLEGES,    SCHOOLS,    AND    DIVISIONS 

FRIEND  EBENEZER  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council  (1935),  1914. 
Frank  Cuthbert,  Mus.  D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  (1934). 
Andrew  Jackson  Dadisman,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  (1929),  1914. 
Roland  Parker  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  (1932),  1911. 
Leland  S.  Devore,  B.  S.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Commandant 
of  Cadets  (1936),  1923. 

Caul  Maynard  Frasure,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(1936),  1927. 

Fred  Denton  Fromme,  Ph.  D.,1  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Home  Economics,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  Director 
of  Agricultural  Extension  (1933),  1928. 

Thomas  Porter  Hardman,  J.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  (1931),  1913. 

Joseph  Lester  Hayman,  Ph.  C,  M.  8.,  Director,  College  of  Pharmacy  (1936),  1919. 

Earl  Hudelson,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  (1930),  1920. 

CHARLES  Elmer  Lawall,  E.  M.,  M.  S.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Director 
of  Extension  in  the  Industrial  Sciences  (1930),  1921. 

Clayton  Roberts  Orton,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Dome  Economics,  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (1938) 
1929.  ' 


title*Nd^E^nvvinfc,aP,p0intrnen1t-tn  pre8en1  Position   is  given  in  parentheses  after 
staff  position  any'  ':""S   year   "f   flrst  ^PPOintment    to   a  University 

designed  January  31,  1938. 
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8  The  Staff  of  Instruction,  Research,  axd  Extension 

Carl  Peter  Schott,  Ph.  D.,1  Director  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Education  (1928). 
Wilson  Porter  Shcrtridge,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1929), 

1922. 
Aldex  Wilbur  Thompson,  M.  A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and 

Athletics  (1937). 
Edward  Jerald  Van  Liere,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  (1937), 

1921. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  ADMINISTRATION;    THE   SENATE 

For  a  description  of  the  Council  of  Administration  and  of  the  University  Senate 
see  the  section  on  Government  and  Organization,  page  30. 

THE  GRADUATE  COUNCIL 

Friend  Ebexezer  Clark,  Ph.  D.,    (Chairman) ,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Charles  Henry  Ambler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Robert  Dodge  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Robert  Camerox  Colwell,  Ph.  P.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Robert  Barclay  Dustman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Willard  Wellington  Hodge,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Forrest  Wilbur  Stemple,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

Harry  Grove  Wheat,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

OTHER    ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS 

Chandler  Linn  Brooks,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (limited 

service)   (1932),  1917. 
Stanley  R.  Fisher,  A.  B.,  Manager,  University  Bool:  Store  (1934). 
John  Beiixy  Grumbein,  M.  M.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (1932), 

1903. 
Roy  M.  Hawley,  A.  B.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Information  (1935). 
Gerald  Jexxy,  M.  S.,  University  Editor  (1933),  1929. 
Louise  Keexer,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Financial  Secretary  (1936),  1929. 
J.  Everett  Loxg,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Registrar  (1935),  1929. 

Berxard  R.  McGregor,  B.  S.  Ed.,  Director  of  the  University  Band  (1937),  1935. 
Walter  Alexaxder  Mestrezat,  Director  Emeritus  of  the  University  Band   (1937), 

1901. 
Bertha  Browning  Purinton,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Registrar  (1928),  1919. 
Harry  Adams  Stansbury,  B.  S.,  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  (1937),  1916. 
Harry  Everett  Stone,  A.  M.,  Secretary  of  Student  Loans  and  Placement   (1936), 

1922. 

THE   STUDENT    HEALTH    SERVICE 

Frederick  Rendell  Whittlesey,  M.  D.,  University  Physician  and  Director  of  the 

Student  Health  Service  (1931),  1930. 
Ethel  Feather,  Xurse  (1926). 
Mabel  M.  Love,  R.  N.,  Nurse  (1930). 

Samuel  John  Morris,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  and  X-Poy  Director  (1935),  1912. 
Roy  Roosevelt  Summers,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Director  and  Physician  (1932). 


•Resigned  June  30,  1937. 


Professors 


THE   RESIDENCES  AND   COMMONS 
Maymf.  Elizabeth  Waddell,  B.  s.,  m.  a..  .  5),  1930. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Abbott,  Night  Chaperon,  Woman's  lhiiJ.  Center  (1035),  1919. 
Edna  Arnold,  M.  s..  Social  Director,  u  Hall,  North  \  1 

Mrs.  Ola  S.  Coffrotii,  Executive  Housekeeper  (1936),  1935. 

Ann  L.  Culley,  B.  S.,  Dietitian,  Woman's  Dining  Jlall  (1937). 

Arleigh  Lee  Darby,  Litt.  D.,  Faculty  Resident,  Men's  Dormitory   (1935),  191C. 

Carol  QAWTHROP,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Social  Director,  Woman  fs  Hall,  South  (1937). 

Marion  C.  Hadlock,  M.  A.,1  Social  Director,  Woman's  Jlall,  South  (1935). 

Isabel  Ray  Hayes,  Social  Director,  Woman's  //.  (1935),  1923. 

Willard  Wellington  Hodge,  M.  A.,  Faculty   'Resident,  Men's  Dormitory    (1935), 

1921. 
Anne  Johnston.  B.  S.,  Assistant  Dietitian,  Mai's  Dining  Hall   (1937). 
FRANCES  Laraway.  B.  S.  H.  E.,  Dietitian  of  Men's  Dining  Hall  (1936). 
Zola  Shirey,  B.  S.,2  Dietitian  of  Woman's  Dining  nail  (1935),  1930. 

THE  STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PROFESSORS 

Howard  Busiinell  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1932),  1920. 

Charles  Henry  Ambler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  (1929),  1917. 

Walter   Wardlaw   Armentrout,   Ph.    D.,   Professor   of   Farm   Economics    (1936), 

1924. 
Horace  Atwood,  M.  S.  Agr.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry  Husbandry  (1931),  1911. 
Robert  Dodge  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1933),  1931. 
Gordon  Alger  Bergy,  Ph.  C,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy  (1917),  1916. 
George  Paul  Boomsliter,  If.  S.  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mechanics  (1920). 
Christopher  George  Brouzas,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  (1935),  1926. 
James  Morton  Callahan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  (1902). 
Leo  Carlin,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law  (1921),  1916. 
Simon  B.  Chandler,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  (1935). 
Olr-er  Perry  Chitwood,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  (1907). 
Friend  Ebenezer  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1914). 
Rachel  Hartshorn  Col  well,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics  and  Education 

(1920),  1910. 
Robert  Cameron  Col  well,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  (1924),  1918. 
John  Harrington  Cox,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Philology  Emeritus 

(1930),  1902. 
Frank  Cuthbert,  Mus.  D.,  Professor  of  Music  (1934). 

Andrew  Jackson  Dadisman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  (1933),  1914. 
Arleigh  Lee  Darby,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  (1920),  1910. 
Earl  Claudius  Hamilton  Davies,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1931),  1920. 
Roland  Parker  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Structural  and  Hydraulic  Engineering 

(1911). 

Jasper  Newton  Deahl,  Pii.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education  (1933),  1901. 
Leland  S.  Devore,  B.  S.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  I  man  iky,  U.  S.  Army,  Professor 

of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  (1936),  1923. 


'Resigned  Feb.  15,  1937. 
'Resigned  July  22.  1937. 


10  The  Staff  of  Instruction,  Research,  and  Extension 

Edmund  Charles  Dickinson,  A.  B.,  J.  D.,  Professor  of  Law   (1921). 

Gideon  Stanhope  Dodds,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology (1925),  1918. 

William  Smith  Downs,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  liailivay  and  Highway  Engi- 
neering (part-time)    (1935),  1931. 

John  William  Draper,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  (1929). 

Robert  Barclay  Dustman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural   Chemistry    (1929), 
1924. 

John  Arndt  Eiesland,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1907). 

Clement  Coleman  Fenton,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Pathol- 
ogy  (1926),  1922. 

Alexander  Hardie  Forman,  M.  M.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(1916),  1913. 

James  Herbert  Gill,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Machine  Construction  and  Superintendent 
of  Shops  (1920). 

John  Behny  Grumbein,  M.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Power  Engineering  (1916),  1903. 

Arthur  A.  Hall,  B.  S.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  (1922),  1916. 

Thomas  Porter  Hardman,  M.  A.,  J.  D.,  Professor  of  Law  (1919),  1913. 

Thomas  Luther  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  (1923),  1921. 

Leslie  David  Hayes,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Machine  Design  and  Construction  (1918). 

Joseph  Lester  Hayman,  Ph.  C,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  (1936),  1919. 

Harry  Oram  Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  (1928),  1919. 

Hubert  Hill,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1928),  1911. 

Lawrence  Benjamin  Hill,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1920),  1918. 

Willard  Wellington  Hodge,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Director, 
Engineering  Experiment  Station   (1936),  1921. 

Earl  Hudelson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1920). 

Carl  Alfred  Jacobson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1920). 

David  Dale  Johnson,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  (1920),  1902. 

Clement  Ross  Jones,  M.  M.  E.,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Professor  of  Power  Engineering  (1932),  1895. 

Wilbur  Jones  Kay,  A.  M.,1  Professor  of  Public  SpeaHng  (1919). 

Walter  Allos  Koehler,  Ch.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemical  and  Ceramic  Engi- 
neering  (1929),  1924. 

Charles  Elmer  La  wall,  E.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering    (1925), 
1921. 

Leon  H.  Leonian,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mycology  (1936),  1922. 

Edward  Alexander  Livesay,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  (1919). 

Ray  Stanley  Marsh,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Horticulture  (1936). 

Fred  A.  Molby,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  (1921),  1920. 

Samuel  Morris,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1921),  1916. 

Samuel  John  Morris,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1936),  1912. 

Clayton  Roberts  Orton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology   (1929). 

Leonard  Marion  Peairs,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Entomology  (1914),  1912. 

William  Henry  Pierre,  Ph.  D.,2  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1936),  1929. 

George  Gordon  Pohlman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1938),  1930. 


'Deceased  July  21,  1937. 
!Resig-ned  Jan.  31,  1938. 
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Rebecca  Luella  Pollock,  Pir.  D.,  /  of  Education  (1928),  1916. 

Allen  Wilson  Porterfield,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  German   (1924),  L899. 

PerLE!  Isaac  Reed.  Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Journalism    (1927),  1920. 

Albert  Moore  Reese,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  (1907). 

Clarence  Newton  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1931),  1921. 

Carl  Peter  Sciiott,  Ph.  D.,a  Professor  of  Phys  tion  (1928). 

Wilson  Porter  Shortreoge,  Ph.  I)..  Professor  of  History  |  1922). 

Robert  Clifton  Spangler,  Ph.  I)..  Professor  of  Botany  (1926),  1914. 

Claude  Carl  Spiker,  Ph.  1).,  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish  (1926),  1913. 

Robb  Spalding  Spray,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Public  Hygiene  (1926), 

L921. 
Elizabeth  Mattixgly  Stalxaker,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  (1928),  1925. 
Madison  Stathers,  Ph.  I).,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  (1910),  1906. 
Forrest  Wilbur  Stemple,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1931),  1916. 
Perry  Daniel  Strausbaugh,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  (1923). 
ALDEN  Wilbur  THOMPSON,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1937). 
FRANK  Butler  Trotter,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  Emeritus  and  Professor 

of  Latin  (192S),  1907. 
Bird  Margaret  Turner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1931),  1923. 
EDWARD  Jerald  Van  Liere,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  (1921). 
Enoch  Howard  Vickers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (1911). 
Harry  Grove  Wheat,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  (1935). 
Curtis  Chandler  Williams,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  S.  J.  D.,  Professor  of  Law  (1932). 
John  E.  Wixter,  Pii.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  (1923),  1921. 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSORS 

CHARLES  Bussel  Burnham,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1936),  1934. 
Louis  Watson  Chappell,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1928),  1923. 
Armand  Rene  Collett,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1931),  1924. 
Clyde  Lemuel  Colson,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  S.  J.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law  (1935). 
Ferris  Dewey  Cornell,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

(1937),  1921. 
Haxxibal  Albert  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1935),  1921. 
Lily  Bell  Deatrick,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1927),  1920. 
Orfa  Rex  Ford,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  (1931),  1925. 
Carl  Maynard  Frasure,  Pii.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science   (1935), 

1927. 

Harry  Marion  Fridley,  Pii.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  (1935),  1928. 
Grace  Margaret  Griffin,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 

Director  of  the  Service  Program  for  Women  (1935),  1923. 
Lloyd  Meredith  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and 

Director  of  the  Service  Program  for  Men  (1935),  1928. 
Dharles  Lester  Lazzell,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  (1935),  1922. 
Tames  H.  C.  Martens,  Pii.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  (1935),  1929. 
Charles  Mitraxi,  Pii.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  (1931),  1921. 
Joy  A.  Olxey,  Ph.  D.,2  Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Organization  (1930),  1923. 


2On  leave,  Feb.  1  to  June  30,  1938. 
8Resigned  June  30,  1937. 
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Dickson  Ward  Parsons,  Pii.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Organization  (1930), 

1923. 
W.  Clement  Percival,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  (1937),  1934. 
Paul  Holland  Price,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  (1936),  1930. 
John  Harrison  Rietz,  D.  V.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  (1927). 
Harry  Lawrence  Samuel,  M.  S.  in  Public  Health,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical 

Education  and  Director  of  Intramural  Athletics  (1936),  1928. 
Fred  Manning  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  (1931),  1927. 
Leland  Hart  Taylor,  Sc.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  (1927),  1922. 
Wauter  Wadepuhl,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  (1935),  1926. 
Kyle  Chester  Westover,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture  (1936),  1921. 
Frederick  Rendell  Whittlesey,  B.  A.,  M.   D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

(1935),  1930. 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSORS 

Martin  Abraham  Abraham  sen,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics (1936). 
Alexander  Adair,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics  (1936). 
Stephen  Ailes,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1937). 
Lee  Leonard  Amidon,   M.   S.   M.   E.,1  Assistant  Professor   of  Power  Engineering 

(1935),  1923. 
Nellie  Perrel  Ammons,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  (1937),  1920. 
Jerome  E.  Andes,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  (1936). 
Robert  Russell  Ashburn,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  (1936),  1925. 
Lowell  Besley,  M.  F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forest  Management   (1937") . 
Carter  Richard  Bishop,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1937),  1929. 
George  Augustus  Bowling,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  (1931). 
James  Paul  Brawner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1936),  1935. 
Hazel  Crabill  Cameron,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Nutrition 

(1933),  1926. 
Joseph  Lincoln  Cartledge,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  (1936). 
Carl  Henry  Cather,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanics  (1924),  1916. 
Harold  Malcolm  Cather,  M.  S.  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Machine  Design  and 

Construction  (1935),  1919. 
George  Henry  Colebank,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (1928). 
Henry  B.  Cooley,  LL.  B.,  C.  E.,  M.  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and 

Business  Administration  (1937). 
Earl  Lemley  Core,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  (1934),  1928. 
John  Reginald  Cresswell,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  (1929). 
Stephen  Fuller  Crocker,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  (1931). 
Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1935). 
Forrest  Ramon  Davison,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,1  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry  and 

Pharmacology  (1935). 
Evalyn  Spurgeon  Dixon,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  (1935),  1925. 
Robert  Tucker  Donley,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,1  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  (1935),  1929. 


'Resigned  Sept.  1,  1937. 
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^o«E    r  TX'         S"  ''"■  "  •  ■'^'"'"  Pnfea0r  °f  ^rmacoloa,,  (1935) 

Thomas  Edson  enots,  Ph.  ....  Anist,  „,  ,„■  EUt  ...    '  ,.  (     ■°>- 

Harvet  ...  Erickson,  Ph.  l>.  .,»»;.„.„„  Professor  of  Fore*  UtLaJn    1937) 

.   , K,,  «,:,„>,„  K,:,,,  A.  M..    ,..„„„,  Profcssor  ■ 

a..b,.,:t  w™  itoOT,,  R  a  ,,  E.,  «.  a,  .,,„„„„,  Pro/ew,  0/  ^  (i; 

Ce.fpor,,  E   Garwick,  M.  a..  .,.,,,,,„»,  7.,0/(,,sw.  of  Pomieal 

Frederick  Lixck  Geiler    J!    x    i>,,,,.     wo       ,       ,     .    „    ,  \>->*")- 

(1937),  1928.  '   J^'S(<""   Pr°/«^r   of  Pharmacy 

John  Arthur  GresoN,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  .,.,,,•.,„„„  Pro/eMor  of  Chcmi 

Lu»„  Raymond  Gribrle,  Ph.  1...  .,,„„,„„  y.,„,,,,m.  o/  Zool  *<     ^  192& 

^^^ -  «•  8,  **t~l  Pro/,*,,  „,  i^l(^lp 

Lydia  Irene  Hinkel,  .Mrs.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1027)    1901 
Maorice  Coffyn  Holmes,  SC.  1).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  (1930)    i927 
Beatrice  Horst,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1935)    1928 

Kexxe™  D,,, ,,,.  n1TCI[I.sox,  M.  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  .,,,,„„,  Professor  0  ^^L 

and  Business  Administration  (1937)    1939 

Cl  "'(iS  l^f """'  'U  ^  °H-  E-'    ***"  F'°feSSOr  °f  C"™-'  **•"** 

"""SSS J0XES>  M  s- E- E"  ^(<m(  p,'o/cs5or  o/  ^cwca<  ***-•** 

I™  f  70DTKE'LEK'  M   A"  JS^"«<  lessor  of  Economies  (193G). 
A..IHLR  A.  G.   Eirchhopf,  C.   E.,  Captain,  Corps   op   Engineers    U.   S    Army 
Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  (1934) 

AXT^aL;,;nLATI,E0P'  PH-  D"  AMn°  *?**  ^fes'sor  of  Animal  n,AS. 

JOHN  hT'"  LAt"  LKSS'  B-  S"  M-  A-  PH-  D"  ASSiStmt  Pr°f^r  of  Anatomy  (1935) 
JohnHaewood  Loxcuell,  A.  M.,»  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  K), 

James  B.  Lowther,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pallic  Speaking  (1935)    1931 
JOHN  Becker  Lccke,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  (1936) 
Eldor  A  Marten,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology  (1936) 

7^92^™'  R  S"  ^  R'  ^""  **~  *  »i-  «a^. 

Roy  Ezekiel  Nelson.  M.  S   C   E    m   s   Hipti^^  tt„«j       ,    • 

r.   -7  „  „.  „  '  HIGHWAY   Lxg'g.,  Assistant  Professor  of 

hailway  and  Highway  Engineering  (1925),  1921.  ^oressor  of 

Nell  Nesbitt,  A.  M.,  ^fan*  P*,/W  of  Home  Economics  (1923) 

dZ  wT  X°ER'  M-  S-'  ^'^  Pr°feSSOr  °f  *<»»'  Economics  (1925) 
David  W.  Isorthup,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  ^^a»t  P*,/««>r  o/  PIWoUw  (1M\ 
ta      ,,:  Palmer  M.  8.,  ^an*  Pro/_r  „  ff(me  ^JJ  Wg^)- 

Cecil  Benjamin  Pride,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  (1936)    1926 
Michael  Alphoxse  Rafferty    Pir    r     m    n     j     ■*     .  L       'y    y  (1J^)>  1J-°- 

'  '  M"  D-'  Ass^tant  Professor  of  Biochemistn, 

and  Pharmacology  (1932),  1929.  wocnemistnj 

2Resig-ned  Dec.  31,  1937 
K)n   leave,   1937-38. 
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George  Raymond  Rinehart,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  (1936),  1931. 

Ira  Errett  Rodgers,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  (1931),  1920. 

Lydia  Roesch,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  (1935),  1925. 

Jacob  Saposnekow,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  (1924). 

Volney  William  Shepard,  A.  B.,  B.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  (1930),  1927. 

Arthur  Newell  Smith,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education   (1931), 

1923. 
Henry  Withers  Speiden,  M.  S.  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

(1937),  1931. 
William  Anderson  Staab,  E.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering  (1926). 
Roy  Roosevelt  Summers,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis 

(1936),  1932. 
Charles  Cameron  Tallman,  LL.  B.,4  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

(1934),  1929. 
Charles  Henry  Yehse,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  (1929). 
Bennett  Sexton  White,  B.  S.  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Machine 

Design  (1922),  1919. 
Ernest  Thomas  Wightman,  M.  S.  Agr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

(1934),  1924. 
Charles  Vinyard  Wilson,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  (1924), 

1919. 
Maybin  H.  Wilson,  B.  E.  in  C.  E.,  Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  (1936). 
Kenneth  Wood,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of   Violin  and  Ensemble 

(1931),  1928. 

INSTRUCTORS 

Benedict  Ernest  Abreu,  A.  B.,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology   (1937). 

Eugene  Paul  Brasher,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  (1936). 

Maurice  Graham  Brooks,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Biology  (1935),  1934. 

William  Carson  Brown,  M.  S.,  Pii.  D.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry  (1936),  1934. 

Marion  Lynn  Buchanan,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry  (1937),  1935. 

Lucile  Strickland  Burnham,  M.  A.,  Instructor    (part-time)    in  Home  Economics 

(1937),  1932. 
Anthony  Yandril  Cadden,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine  (Hopemont)   (1936). 
William  John  Carl,  Instructor  in  Foundry  Practice  (1920). 
William  Henry  Childs,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture  (1931). 
Russell  Walter  Cline,  M.  S.,1  Instructor  in  Education  (1933),  1928. 
Genevieve  Bernice  Clulo,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Pathology  (1934),  1932. 
Julius  Cohen,  M.  A.,1  Instructor  in  Political  Science  (1934). 
Hermit  A.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1935). 
Lucy  May  Coplin,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1931),  1925. 
June  Cozine,  M.  A.,1  Instructor  in  Education  (1936). 
Edward  Herman  Cubbon,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1936),  1933. 
Frances  Priscilla  Delancy,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science   (1935),  1932. 
Montelle  Dietrich,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (1929). 


iResig-ned  Sept.  1,  1937. 
4Resigned  June  30,  1937. 
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Helen  Williams  Dole,  M.  A.,1  Instructor  in  Education  (1936). 
Reginald  Horton  Downing,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1934),  1930. 
Virginia  Lee  Duncan,  M.  A.,1  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1935). 
Arthur  PlNGREE  Dye,  M.  S.  Agr.,  Instructor  in  Hortioultwrt    (1930),  1923. 
Margaret  Erlanger,  M.  A.,  M.  8.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1937). 
George  Andrew  Federer,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1928). 
Steven  Knowlton  Fox,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  ecology  (1937). 
Marshall  Glenn,  B.  S.  Agr.,  B.  S.  Med.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1934), 

1933. 
William  Oliver  Gnagey,"  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop  Practice  (1920). 
Melvin  CRAWFORD   GODWIN,  A.   B.,  PH.   D.,  Instructor   in   Anatomy   and   Ilistology 

(1936). 
Elizabeth  Virginia  HagY,  B.  S.,1  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (1935),  1932. 
FRANK  C.  HaymOND,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Law  (1935). 
John  Bi.aker  Herod,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking  (1937). 
Lycurgus  P.  Hill,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (1937). 
LUNSFORD  Bigony  Holland,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (part-time) 

(1937),  1936. 
HUBERT  COLEMAN  Howard,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1928). 
Lloyd  E.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Machine  Design  and  Construction   (1937). 
William  Lawrence  La  Rue,  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Instructor  (part-time)  in  Political  Science 

(1937). 
Elizabeth  La  whence,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Education  (part-time)   (1933). 
Stanton  Clowes  Davison  Lam*son,  B.  A.  Sc,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing 

(1937). 
Perceval  Lloyd  MacLaciilan,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Biochemistry  (1936). 
WARREN  Francis  Manning,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  French  (1928). 
Louis  John  Mams,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry  (1935),  1932. 
Arthur  Cook  McBride,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French  (1934),  1927. 
Beatrice  Thomas  McCue,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education  (192S). 
Bernard  R.  McGregor,  B.  S.  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Music  (1936),  1935. 
H.  Boone  Miciielson,  M.  S.  J.,  Instructor  in  Journalism   (1935). 
Margaret  Albright  Miller,  B.  A.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  (1937),  193(5. 
BuSAN   Maxwell  Moore,  A.  B.,  Instructor  Emeritus  in  Piano  and  Sight  Playing 

(1937),  1903. 
George  Nordmeyer,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German  (1935). 
Mary  Nadine  Page,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English  (1934),  1925. 
Helen  Purinton  Pettigrew,  A.  M.,4  Instructor  in  English  (1924),  1919. 
George  Lewis  Phillips,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English  (1937). 
Arthur  D.  Pickett,  S.  B.,  S.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  (1937). 
. I ames  Stanley  POUNDSTONE,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1924). 
Elizabeth  Frost  Reed,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  (1919). 
Jackson  Ashcraft  Rigney,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Agronomy  (1936). 
Greek  Sayre,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English  (1922),  1918. 


^esig-ned  Sept.  1,  1937. 

2Resigned  May  31,  1937. 

aDeceased  Sept.  27,  1937. 

4On  leave  Sept.  1,  1937  -  Jan.  15,  1938. 
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Raymer  Egbert  Seaman,  Instructor  in  Woodworking  and  Foundry  Practice  (1935), 

1912. 
Charles  Borum  Seibert,  M.  S.  E.  E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering  (1934). 
Clark  Kendall  Sleeth,  B.  S.,5  Instructor  in  Physiology  (1936),  1935. 
Grace  Martin-Snee,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Piano  and  Pipe  Organ  (1901),  1898. 
Sylvia  Josephine  Soupart,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1931),  1925. 
Alfred  Reeves  Stanley,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology  (1935),  1930. 
Ethel  Rosalie  Stewart,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Economics  (1937). 
Joseph  K.  Stewart,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (1934),  1930. 
Charles  Danser  Thomas,  M.  S.,  Ph.  P.,  Instructor  in  Physics  (1931),  1928. 
Dana  Wells,  M.  A.,6  Instructor  in  Geology  (1930). 

William  J.  Thompson,  B.  S.  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering  (1937). 
Harold  Wentworth,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  English   (1934). 
Rufus  Asa  West,  Instructor  in  Metal- working  (Limited  Service)    (1933),  1892. 
Gladys  Wasmuth,  B.  S.  H.  E.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  (1938). 
Nell  White,  M.   S.,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics  and  Education  and  Assistant 

Teacher  Trainer  (1935). 
May  Landstreet  Wilt,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Education  (1931),  1924. 

LECTURERS 

Fred  Arthur  Davis,  B.  S.  E.  E.,  Special  Lecturer  in  Highway  Engineering   (1929). 
David  Salkin,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis  (Hopemont) 

(1936). 
John  Nathan  Simpson.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  History  of  Medicine  and  Dean 

Emeritus,  School  of  Medicine  (1935),  1902. 
Festus  Paul  Summers.  Ph.  D.,  Archivist  and  Lecturer  in  History   (1935),  1932. 
Eldon  B.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Pharmacology  (1937). 

ASSISTANTS 

Lyda  M.  Arnett,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1936). 

Louis  Azar,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  CJtcmistry  (1936). 

Clarice  Bailes,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  History  (1937). 

Bryon  X.  Baer,  B.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1937). 

Walter  Marion  Broadfoot,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Agronomy  (1936). 

Dorothy  Josephine  Brooks,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology   (1937). 

Dillon  Sidney  Brown,  B.  S.,  Assistant  (Horticulture)   (1937). 

A.  B.  Cunningham,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Mathematics   (1937). 

Harley  Leroy  Dearborn,  Technical  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Assistant 

to  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  (1921). 
William  Henry  Duis,  M.  S.,  Assistant  (Horticulture)    (1937). 

Richard  Huddleston  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  (Agricultural  Economics)    (1936). 
Lowell  Edwin  Folsom,  B.  S.,  Assistant   (Agricultural  Economics)    (1936). 
Eleanor  Barnett  Ford,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Physics  (1936). 
Elihu  Lister  Fortney,  A.  B.,  Technician,  School  of  Medicine  (1936). 


5Resigned  Sept.  1.  1937. 
6On  leave,  1937-38. 


Assistants  it 


Harold   Mason    Hall,   A.    ]'...    Graduatt    Assistant   in   Psychology   and   Philosophy 

(1937). 
Ki.wood  Obed  Hamstead,  M.  s..  Assistant  (Entomology)   (193G). 
Peteb  Ellis  Hamstead,  M.  s..  Graduatt  Assistant  in  Biology  (1935). 
Howard  C.  Hardy,  a.  J'...  Graduatt  Assistant  in  Physics  (19 
Eleanor  Zobaida  B  iduatt   Assistant  in  English  (1937). 

v  Livings  vox  Hawk,  M.  T.,  Technologist,  School  of  Medicine  (1935). 
J.  Blakeb  Herod,  A.  B.,  Grad  stant  in  Public  Speaking  (19 

Donald  E.  Hoffmaster,  M.  8.,  Assistant  {Plant  Pathology)  (19 
William  M.  Hutchinson,  a.  ]'...  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1937). 
Mtble  Baker  JOHNSTON,  B.  S..  Assistant   (part-time)    {Home  Economics)    (1937). 
Harry  Allan  Keener,  B.  S.,  Assistant  (Dairy  Husbandry)  (1936). 
Stanley  James  Klyza,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,1  Assistant  in  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology 

(1935). 
Carl  Lamb,  B.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant,  School  of  Mines  (1937). 
Malik  Lantz,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Botany  and  Zoology  (1937). 
CAROLINE  ANDREWS  McENTEER,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  English   (1937). 
Delford  ARMSTRONG  McGRAW,  A.  B.,  Graduatt    Assistant  in  Physics   (1936). 
Mercer  Bailey  McMath,  Technical  Sergeant,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 

Assistant  to  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  (1937). 
VIRGINIA  Chrism  an  McWiiorter,  Assistant  in  Music  (1935). 
Charles  Maher,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Physical  Education  (1937). 
Abraham  S.  Margolin,  A.  B.,  M.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Zoology  (1934). 
William  Km m lit  Morgan  Mockler,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  English  (1937). 
William  Geiger  Owens,  Graduate  Assistant  in  English  (1937). 
Eugene  Rogers,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1936). 
Robert   M.    Schaffner,   B.    Ch.   E.,    Graduate   Assistant   in    Chemical   Engineering 

(1937). 
Henry  Thomas  Schultz,2  Assistant  to  Professor  of  Military  Science  and   Tactics 

(1925). 
WAYNE  O.  Shannon,  B.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry   (1937). 
J.  F.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  History  (1937). 
John  X.  Tilly.  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1935). 
Lucy  Ellen  Vanderyort,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1937). 
Raymond  C.  White,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1936). 
Mildred  Wimek,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry   (1937). 
George  H.  Woodworth,  B.  S.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (1936). 
Joseph  Em  met  Young,  Sergeant,  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  Assistant  to  Professor  of 

Military  Science  and  Tactics  (1932). 


'Resigned  June  1,  1937. 
2Resi&ned  Sept.  1,  1937. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  DEMONSTRATION  HIGH-SCHOOL  STAFF 

George  Henry  Colebank,  M.  A.,  Principal  (1928). 

Ella  Louise  Boggess,  M.  A.,  Vocational  Home  Economics  (1937),  1928. 

Edward  C.  Bowlby,  B.  S.  Ind.  Ed.,  Industrial  Arts  (1932). 

J  Ned  Bryan,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Mathematics  (1937),  1936. 

Russell  Walter  Cline,  M.  S.,1  Vocational  Agriculture  (1933),  1928. 

Kermit  A.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Social  Science  (1935). 

Lucy  May  Coplin,  M.  A.,  Social  Science  (1931),  1925. 

June  Cozine,  M.  A.,1  Vocational  Home  Economics  (1936). 

Edward  Herman  Cubbon,  M.  A.,  Physical  Education  (1936),  1933. 

James  Frederick  Davis,  M.  S.,  Science  (1935). 

Helen  Williams  Dole,  M.  A.,1  Physical  Education  (1936),  1933. 

George  Andrew  Federer,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Science  (1934),  1928. 

Freda  Jane  Guseman,  B.  S.  H.  E.,  Home  Economics  (1937). 

Bertha  Handlan,  M.  A.,  English  (1936). 

Charles  Wickline  Hill,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Vocational  Agriculture  (1937). 

Elizabeth  Marshall,  B.  S.  P.  E.,  Physical  Education  (1937). 

Raymond  V.  Martin,  A.  B.,  Social  Studies  (part-time)    (1937). 

Lona  Kate  Meredith,  A.  B.,  Art  (1927). 

Frank  Marino,  B.  S.  Ed.,  Social  Studies  (part-time)    (1937). 

J.  Donald  Neill,  A.  B.,  Social  Studies  (1936). 

Conrad  Paff,  M.  A.,  Music  (1936). 

Sarah  Frances  Perdue,  M.  A.,  English  (1937),  1936. 

Sylvia  Josephine  Soupart,  M.  A.,  English  (1931),  1925. 

Ruth  Hicks  Wickline,  A.  B.,  Home  Economics  (part-time)   (1937). 

May  Landstreet  Wilt,  M.  A.,  Mathematics  (1931),  1924. 

Mildred  Y.  Woofter,  A.  B.,  English  (1937),  1936. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Woodyard,  A.  B.,  Commerce  (1937). 

Earnest  H.  Wotring,  B.  S.  Agr.,1  Agriculture  (1936). 

Ernest  L.  Zimmerman,  A.  B.,  Commerce  (1932). 

Lucille  Cunningham  Largent,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  STAFF 

Christopher  George  Brouzas,  Pii.  D.,  Librarian  (1935),  1926. 

Charles  Henry  Ambler,  Ph.  D.,  Director,  Division  of  Documents  (1934). 

Lonna  Dennis  Arnett,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian  Emeritus  (1935),  1910. 

Jennie  Delawder  Boughner,  A.  B.,  Eeference  Librarian  (1927),  1915. 

Mary  L.  Richardson  Hann  (Mrs.),  A.  B.,2  Circulation  Librarian  (1927). 

Evelyn  Pratt  Hite  (Mrs.),  A.  B.,  Cataloguer  (1924),  1922. 

Lena  May  Mathews  (Mrs.),  A.  B.,  Librarian,  College  of  Law  (1930). 

Byrd  Lea  Pickens,  M.  A.,  Eeserve  Desk  Librarian  (1930). 

Florence  K.  Reese,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Cataloguer  and  Instructor  in  Library  Science 

(1935). 
Festus  Paul  Summers,  Ph.  D.,  Archivist,  Division  of  Documents   (1936),  1935. 


1Resig-ned  September  1,  1937. 
2Resigned  November  1,  1937. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF 

Clayton  Roberts  Orton,  Ph.  D.,  Director  (1938),  1929. 

Fred  Denton  Promme,  Ph.  D.,«  Director  (1928). 

Martin  Abraham  Abraham  sen,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Agricultural,  Economist  (1936). 

Richard  Atkins  Ackerman,  M.  8.,  Assistant  Pain/  Husbandman,  in  charge  of  Eey- 
mann  Memorial  Farms,  (P.  ().  Wardensville,  W.  Va.)      L933),  L930. 

Walter  Wakdi.aw  Armentrout,  Ph.  D.,  Agricultural  Economist  (1934). 

Anthony  Berg,  M.  S.,  Associate  Plant  Pathologist  |  L925),  1913. 

George  Augustus  Bowling,  M..  S.,  Assistant  Dairy  Husbandman  (1931). 

Walter  Marion  Broadfoot,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Agronomy  (193< 

William  Carson  Brown,  Ph.  J).,  Assistant  in  Dairy  Husbandry  (1936),  1934. 

Marion  Lynn  Buchanan,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Animal  Husbandry  (1937),  1935. 

Charles  Bussel  Burnham,  Ph.  D./  AssociaU   Geneticist  (193(5),  1934. 

Hazel  Crabii.l  Cameron,  M.  A..  AssociaU  Physiologist  (1936),  1926. 

William  Henry  Ciiii.ds,  M.  s.,  Assistant  in  Horticulture   (1931). 

Thomas  Haiku  Clark,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Poultry  Husbandman   (1935),  1927. 

FERRIS  Dewey  CORNELL,  Jr.,  M.  S.,  Associate  Agricultural  Economist   (1937),  1921. 

Edna  Davis.  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Agronomy  (1937). 

William  Ht  DOTS,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Assistant  (Horticulture)    (1937). 

Ira  Jeriah  Duncan,  Bji.  D.,  Assistant  Agricultural  Chemist  (1936),  1930. 

Robert  Barclay-  Dustman,  Ph.  D.,  Agricultural  Chemist  (1929),  1924. 

Arthub  Pingree  Dy'e,  M.  S.  Agr.,  Assistant  in  Horticulture  (1930),  1923. 

Richard  Huddlestox  Fletcher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  (Agricultural  Economics)    (1936). 

Walter  P.  Gainer,  B.  S.  Agr.,1  Assistant  in  Farm  Economics  (1935). 

Edwin  Gould,  B.  S.  Agr.,"  Assistant  Entomologist,  in  charge  of  University  Experi- 
ment Farm,  (P.  O.  Kearneysvillc  W.  Va.)    (1936),  1929. 

IIalky  Oram  Eenderson,  Ph.  D.,  Dairy  Husbandman  (1928),  1919. 

BEECH  HENRY,  A.  B.,  Assistant  (Plant  Pathology)    (1937). 

Louis  Ferdinand   Herrmann,   M.   S.,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics    (1934). 

Gerald  Jenny,  M.  S.,  Agricultural  Editor  (1929). 

Lawson  Merrill  Hill,  B.  S.  Agr.,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Pathology  (1937),  1935. 

John  Charles  Johnston,  Chief  Clerk  (1914). 

DONALD  E.  Hoffmaster,  M.  S.,  Assistant  (Plant  Pathology)    (1936). 

ELDON  Ogden  Leonard,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics   (1937). 

Leon  H.  Leonian,  Ph.  D.,  Mycologist  (1934),  1927. 

Virgil  Greene  Lilly",  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Physiologist  (1937),  1927. 

Edward  Alexander  Liyesay.  D.  Sc,  Animal  Husbandman  (1919). 

John  Harwood  Longwell,  A.  M.  AGR.,2  Assistant  Animal  Husbandman  (1927),  1921. 

Louis  John  Manes,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Dairy  Husbandry  (1936),  1932. 

Ray  Stanlly  Maksii,  M.  A.,  Horticulturist   (1936). 

Theodore  Clinton  McIlvaine,  Ph.  D.,a  Associate  Agronomist,  in  charge  of  Ealcin 
Experiment  Farm,  (P.  O.  Lakin,  W.  Va.)    (1934),  1917. 


designed  June  30,  1937. 

2On  leave,  1937-38. 

3In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department   of  Agriculture. 

♦Resigned  Jan.   31,   1938. 
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Lawrence  V.  Menefee,  Creamery  Superintendent   (1936). 

Earl  Neil  Moore,  D.  V.  M.,  Assistant  Animal  Pathologist  (1937). 

Charles  Thompson  Neff,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Treasurer  (1934). 

Leonard  Marion  Peairs,  Ph.  D.,  Entomologist   (1912). 

W.  Clement  Percival,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Forester  (1937),  1931. 

William  Henry  Pierre,  Ph.  D.,4  Agronomist  (1936),  1929. 

George  Gordon  Poiilman,  Ph.  D.,  Agronomist  (1938),  1930. 

John  Harrison  Rietz,  D.  V.  M.,  Animal  Pathologist  (1937),  1927. 

Jackson  Ashcraft  Rigney,  M.  S.,  Assistant  in  Agronomy  (1936). 

William  Earl  Rumsey,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Assistant  Entomologist  (1893). 

Felix  John  Schneiderhan,  Ph.  D.,5  Associate  Plant  Pathologist   (P.  O.  Kearneys- 

ville,  W.  Va.)   (1929). 
Ray  Louis  Shirley,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Assistant  (Agricultural  Chemistry)    (1937). 
Richard  Huyette  Sudds,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Horticulturist  (1937). 
Audrey  Howard  Van  Landingiiam,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist   (1934),  1929. 
Charles  Edward  Weakley,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Chemist  (1907). 
Everett  Carl  Weitzell,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist  (1936). 
Kyle  Chester  Westover,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Horticulturist  (1936),  1921. 
Ernest  Thomas  Wigiitman,  M.   S.  Agr.,  Assistant  Poultry  Husbandman    (1934), 

1924. 
Charles  Vinyard  Wilson,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Animal  Husbandman  (1924),  1919. 

STATION   STAFF  COMMITTEES 

PROJECTS:    Messrs.  Burnham  (chairman),  Dustman,  and  Cornell. 
PUBLICATIONS:    Messrs.  Peairs   (chairman),  Pohlman,  and  Marsh. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL 

EXTENSION  DIVISION  STAFF 

Fred  Denton  Fromme,  Pii.  D.,4  Director  (1933). 

John  Oliver  Knapp,  B.  S.  Agr.,3  Acting  Director  (1938),  1917. 

Eugene  Winslow  Beatty,  B.  S.,3  Assistant  Forester  (1935). 

Anna  Mildred  Boggs,  A.  B.,:!  District  Home  Demonstration  Agent   (1936). 

Ira  Brooks  Boggs,3  State  Boys'  Club  Agent  (1933),  1929. 

Leland  Booth,  B.  S.  Agr.,  Associate  Editor  (1933). 

Dee  Crane,  Extension  Potato  Specialist   (1918). 

Benjamin  Franklin  Creech,  B.  S.  Agr.,3  Extension  Animal  Husbandman   (1919), 

1917. 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Eckhardt,  M.  A.,1  recreation  Specialist  (1928),  1921. 
Ray  Jerome  Friant,  B.  S.,a  Extension  Agronomist   (1929),  1922. 
Russell  Henderson  Gist,  B.  S.  Agr.,3  State  Agent  (1933),  1924. 
Austin  Gerald  Goth,  M.  S.,3  Extension  Economist  (1937). 
Thomas  Davis  Gray,  B.  S.  Hort.,3  Extension  Landscape  Architect  (1920). 
Charles  Henry  Hartley,  B.  S.  Agr.,s  State  Club  Leader  (1933),  1914. 
Gerald  Heebink,  M.  S.,8  Extension  Dairy  Husbandman  (1935). 


xResigned  May  31,  1937. 

3In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

♦Resigned  Feb.  1,  1938. 

^Resigned  Nov.  1,  1937. 
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Harry  Oram  Henderson,  Pir.  D.,  Dairy  Husbat  >33). 

Gertrude  Humphreys,  A.  B.,3  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent   i  1928),  191S. 

Harold  Marteney  Hyre,  M.  8.,"  Extension  Poultryman   (1933),  1931. 

Arnold  Louis  Keller,  M.  B.  A.<  ;:..    Extension  Horticulturist  in  Vegetdbh   Gardening 

(1936). 
William  Henry  Kendrick,  B.  s..1'  Director  state    t -//  Camp,  Weston    (1013). 
Edward  Alexander  Livesay,  D.  Sc.,  Animal  Husbandman  (1933). 

Ray  Stanley  Marsh,  M.  A.,  Horticulturist   (1936). 

Charles  Thompson  Nepp,  .Til,  A.  B.,  Financial  Secretary  (1934),  1927. 

William  Henry  Pierre,  Ph.  D.,4  Agronomist   (1936),  1929. 

Hugh   Willard   Prettyman,   B.   S.   Agr.,:i   Extension    Horticulturist    in    Marketing 

(1917). 
MORS.  Inez  PRUDENT,  M.  8.,"  Extension  Specialist  in  Foods  and  Nutrition   (1936). 
Aaron  Henry  Rapking,  B.  D.,5  Extension  Sociologist  in  Bural  Organisation  (1921). 
William  Havard  ROBERTS,  B.  8. ,3  District  Agent   (1935). 
Frank  Pierce  Sanders,  B.  A.,'  Assistant  Recreation  Specialist  (1935). 
Walter  Clinton  Sciinopp,  B.  S.  Agr.,3  Extension  Editor  (1929),  1923. 
Gladys  Mae  Scranage,  B.  S.  H.  E.,3  State  Girls'  Club  Agent  (1934). 
Everett  Clifton  Sherwood,  M.  S.,3  Extension  Plant  Pathologist  (1920). 
Reynolds  B.  Smith,  M.  S.,3  Extension  Forester  (1935). 

Charles  Ellsworth  Stockdale,  M.  S.,3  State  Executive  Officer  (1937),  1916. 
Jeannetta  Weil,  Chief  Clerk  in  charge  of  Clerks  and  Stenographers   (1919),  1911. 
Charles  Vinyard  Wilson,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Extension  Animal  Ilusbandman  (1933). 

THE  MINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXTENSION  STAFF 

MINING    EXTENSION 

Charles  Elmer  Lawall,  E.  M.,  M.  S.,  Director  of  Extension  in  the  Industrial 
Sciences,  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines,  and  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering 
(1930),  1921. 

Dennis  Lee  McElroy,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Director  of  Mining  Extension  and  Director 
of  Fire  Service  Extension  Schools  (1930),  192S. 

Clarence  O.  Carman,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1937). 

A.  Page  Dickens,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1937). 

Arthur  A.  Hall,  B.  S.  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering   (1922),  1916. 

C.  O.  Kane,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1936). 

J.  S.  Poundstone,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1924). 

G.  R.  Spindler,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1934). 

W.  A.  Staab,  E.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining  Engineering   (1926). 

W.  H.  Steen,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1935). 

W.  B.  Talbott,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1928). 

Frank  Todesco,  Instructor  in  Welding  (1935). 

Hobart  Watson,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension   (1925). 

Leland  H.  Winger,  Instructor  in  Mining  Extension  (1937). 


2Deceased  May  25,  1937. 

3In  cooperation   with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

•Resigned  Jan.   31,   193S. 

'Resigned  Dec.  31,  1937. 
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THE  MILITARY  STAFF 

THE   REGULAR  ARMY 

Leland  S.  Devore,  B.   S.,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Infantry,   Commandant    (1936), 

1923. 
Alexander  Adair,  Major,  Infantry  (1936). 
wlllard  lapham  smith,  major,  infantry  (1932). 

Maybin  H.  Wilson,  B.  E.  in  C.  E.,  Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers  (1936). 
Arthur  A.  G.  Kirchhoff,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Captain,  Corps  of  Engineers  (1934). 
Harley  Leroy  Dearborn,  Technical  Sergeant,  Infantry  (D.  E.  M.  L.)   (1921). 
Mercer  B.  McMath,  Technical  Sergeant,  Corps  of  Engineers    (D.  E.   M.  L.) 

(1937). 
Joseph  E.  Young,  Sergeant,  Infantry  (D.  E.  M.  L.)   (1932). 

THE   RESERVE  CORPS 

James  C.  Robison,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  N.  G.  U.  S.  (1936). 
Chalmers  A.  Peairs,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1935). 
Warren  W.  Mankin,  A.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1936). 
Albert  M.  Morgan,  A.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1936). 
Ernest  D.  Conaway,  Jr.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers  Reserve  (1936). 
Harold  K.  Ramsey,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1936). 
George  W.  Post,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1936). 
Vincent  V.  Chaney,  A.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1936). 
Edward  O.  Berry,  A.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1936). 
Harold  N.  Stenger,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1937). 
Harold  B.  Eagle,  A.  B.,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1936). 
Anthony  J.  Bochicchio,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve   (1937). 
Thomas  Currie,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  (1937). 

Donald  W.  Morris,  Second  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers  Reserve  (1937). 
Daniel  R.  Moser,  Second  Lieutenant,  Corps  of  Engineers  Reserve  (1937). 
Fred  H.  Lippucci,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry  Reserve  (1937). 

THE  ATHLETIC  STAFF 

Alden  Wilbur  Thompson,  M.  A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and 

Athletics  (1937). 
Harry  Adams  Stansbury,  B.  S.,  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics   (1916). 
Frank  Anthony,  A.  B.,  Line  Coach  in  Football  (1935),  1934. 
David  Alfred  Christopher,  A.  M.,  Office  Manager  (1923). 
Marshall  Glenn,  B.  S.  Agr.,  B.  S.  Med.,  Head  Coach  in  Football  and  Basketball 

(1937),  1933. 
Albert  H.  Gwynne,  M.  S.,  Coach  in  Wrestling  (1935). 
Lycurgus  P.  Hill,  A.  B.,  Coach  in  Freshman  Football  (1937). 
Samuel  John  Morris,  M.  D.,  Medical  Adviser  (1935). 
Ira  Errett  Rodgers,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Coach  in  Football  and  Head  Coach  in  Baseball 

(1931),  1920. 
Arthur  Newell  Smith,  A.  B.,  Coach' in  Track  Athletics,  Cross-Country,  and  Athletic 

Trainer  (1931),  1923. 
Lowry  McElvaine  Stoops,  A.   B.,  Assistant  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

(1926). 
Edward  Vacheresse,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Coach  in  Boxing  (1928). 
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THE  ATHLETIC  BOARD 

FACULTY  MEMBERS:  Messrs.  THOMPSON  (chairman),  Ennis,  Lawall,  Stemple, 
and  Strausbaugh. 

ALUMNI  MEMBERS:  Judge  Charles  G.  Baker,  Morgantown,  and  Mr.  Fred  E. 
Deem,  Clarksburg.  • 

DIRECTOR  OF  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS:     Mr.   Stansbury. 

STUDENT  MEMBER:    Robert  Xeii.sen. 

THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES* 

THE   UNIVERSITY 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  AFFAIRS  (GENERAL):  Mr.  ASPINALL,  Director 
of  Student  Affairs  (chairman)  ;  and  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  following  sub- 
committees: convocations  and  public  exercises,  discipline,  student  residences, 
social  affairs,  University  calendar,  student  publications,  student  body,  student 
organizations,  and  prizes,  scholarships,  and  loan  funds. 

(The  Director  of  Student  Affairs  is  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  the  sub-com- 
mittees on  student  affairs.) 

CONVOCATIONS  AND  PUBLIC  EXERCISES:  Messrs.  Aspinall,  Crocker, 
Cuthbert,  and  Harris;  student  members  Elaine  Burdette,  Roy  Samms, 
and  Leighton  Watson. 

DISCIPLINE:    Messrs.  Boomsliter  and  Lazzell  and  Miss  Griffin. 

STUDENT  RESIDENCES:  Messrs.  Aspinall,  Darby,  and  Whittlesey;  Miles. 
Noer  and  Waddell;  and  students  members  Gail  McDonald  and  James 
Lloyd  Poland. 

SOCIAL  AFFAIRS:  Messrs.  Darby,  Aspinall,  Devore,  Hodge,  and  Stone; 
Mmes.  Deatrick  and  McCue;  Miles.  Hayes  and  Noer;  student  members 
Betty  Lee  Bord,  Hazel  Linger,  Harold  William  Rist,  and  Rolla 
Williams. 

UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR:    Miss  Noer  and  Messrs.  Cuthbert  and  Friend. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS:  Messrs.  Williams,  Ailes,  Chitwood,  Hayes, 
and  Reed;  student  members  Catherine  Shaffer  and  James  Heinze. 

STUDENT  BODY:  President  of  the  student  body,  James  Byrum  ;  president, 
Women's  Student  Government  Association,  Catherine  Shaffer;  editor-in- 
chief,  Daily  Athenaeum,  Leighton  Watson;  summit  of  Mountain,  George 
Seibert;  emperor  of  Sphinx,  James  Heinze;  president,  Women's  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council,  Florence  Sloan;  president,  Interfraternity  Council, 
Edward  Heiskell;  president,  Mortar  Board,  Elaine  Burdette;  president, 
Rhododendron,  Nedra  Myers. 


♦The  first-named  member  serves  as  chairman. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS :    Messrs.  Baldwin,  Dustman,  Fridley,  Hutch- 
inson, and  Peairs. 

PRIZES,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  LOAN  FUNDS:   Messrs.  Aspinall,  Armen- 
trout,  Brawner,  and  Stone;  and  Miss  Noer. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  FUND:    Mr.  Aspinall  and  Miss  Noer;  and  student 
member  James  A.  Byrum. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION:  Messrs.  Dadisman,  Aspinall,  F.  E. 
Clark,  and  Stone;  and  Miss  Noer. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES:  Messrs.  Strausbaugh,  Col- 
lett,  Harris,  Hayes,  Jones,  Peairs,  Spiker,  Spray,  and  Williams. 

ENTRANCE:  The  Registrar  (chairman)  and  deans  and  directors  of  all  colleges  and 
schools  admitting  freshmen. 

STUDENT  ENGLISH:  Messrs.  Johnson,  Boomsliter,  Peairs,  Porterfield  (secre- 
tary), and  Strausbaugh. 

STUDENT  FEES:    Messrs.  Neff,  Aspinall,  and  Williams. 

MILITARY  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  BOARD:  Messrs.  Devore,  Thomp- 
son, and  Whittlesey. 

TEACHER  TRAINING:  Messrs.  L.  B.  Hill,  M.  G.  Brooks,  Chitwood,  Colebank, 
Dadisman,  Darby,  Johnson,  Koehler,  Parsons,  and  Samuel;  Mrs.  Deatrick; 
and  Miles.  Colwell  and  Hinkel. 

COUNCIL  ON  BIOLOGY:  Mr.  Dodds  and  representatives  from  all  departments, 
colleges,  divisions,  and  schools  engaged  in  work  in  any  phase  of  the  field  of 
biology. 

LIBRARY:  Messrs.  Brouzas,  Ambler,  Arnett,  Colwell,  Dodds,  Hayes,  Jacobson, 
Johnson,  and  Peairs.  ■ 

SUMMER  SESSION:  Messrs.  Dadisman,  L.  L.  Friend,  Orton,  Hudelson,  and 
Shortridge. 

PUBLICATIONS:  Messrs.  L.  L.  Friend,  Dickinson,  Hodge,  Jenny,  Johnson, 
Peairs,  and  Reed. 

UTILIZATION  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT:  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Grum- 
bein,  Hayes,  and  H.  Hill. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS:    Messrs.  Grumbein,  C.  L.  Brooks,  and  Dye. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION:  Messrs.  Aspinall,  Dadisman,  Orton,  Hudelson, 
Lawall,  and  Shortridge. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH:  Messrs.  Lawall,  F.  E.  Clark, 
Colwell,  R.  P.  Davis,  Orton,  Hodge,  and  Price. 
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THE    COLLEGES 

SCHOLARSHIP: 

College  of  Agriculturt  :    Messrs.  Pom. man  and  Henderson  and  Miss  Noer. 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:    Messrs.  Winter,  Ford,  Harris,  S.  Morris,  and 

Spiker. 

College  of  Education  :     Miss   POLLOCK  and   Messrs.    Hill,  and  STEMPLE. 

College  of  Engineering  end  Mechanical  Arts:    Messrs.   Hall,  C.  R.  Jones,  and 

Koehler. 
School  of  Medicint  :    Messrs.   Dodds,  Chandler,  Emerson,  Fenton,  and  Raf- 

FERTY. 

School  of  Music:    Messrs.  Cothbert  and  Shepard  and  Miss  Hixkkl. 
College  of  riiarniacj/:    Messrs.  HAYMAN,  BERGY,  and  GetLER. 
School  of  Physical  Education  end  Athletics:    Messrs.  Samuel  and  L.  M.  Jones; 
Miles.  Griffin  and  Hurst. 

X OTE :    For  all  other  college  committees  sec  the  announcements  of  the  respective  col- 
lege or  school  in   Part  III  of  this  Catalogue. 

FRATERNITY    ADVISERS 

Beta  Theta  Pi,  A.  M.  Reese;  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Carl  M.  Frasure;  Kappa  Alpha, 
T.  D.  Gray;  Kappa  Sigma,  A.  J.  Dadisman;  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Robert  Colwell; 
Phi  Kappa  Psi,  A.  W.  Porterfield  ;  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Chari.es  L.  Lazzell;   Phi 

Kappa  Tau,  W.  W.  Hodge;  Phi  Sigma  Delta, ;  Phi  Sigma  Kappa, 

B.  .'.  Morris;  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Edward  Cubbon  ;  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  John  C.  Johnston; 
Pi  Lambda  Phi,  Stephen  F.  Crocker;  Sigma  Chi,  Thomas  E.  Ennis;  Sigma  Nu, 
Russell  H.  Gist  ;  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  G.  W.  Grow  ;  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  J.  A.  RiG- 

NEY. 

SORORITY   SUPERVISION 

Supervision  of  all  sororities  (see  page  85)  on  the  Campus  is  vested  iu  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

ADDITIONAL  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY 

Robert   Charles   Cantelo,   Ph.   D.,   Assistant   Frofcs-sor   of   Chemical   Engineering 

r.<;>  . 
Edward  Clare  Barrett,  Or.  E.,  M.  A..  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
(1938). 
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HISTORY 


West  Virginia  University  originated  from  the  National  Land-Grant  (Mor- 
rill) Act  of  July  2,  1862,  and  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Legislature  in  ac- 
cepting and  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  On  January  9,  1866,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Monongalia  Academy  at  Morgantown  tendered  to  the 
Legislature,  for  use  of  the  contemplated  state  or  land-grant  college,  all  its  prop- 
erty, including  Woodburn  Female  Seminary,  on  condition  that  the  college 
should  be  located  at  Morgantown.  On  January  30,  1867,  the  Legislature  ac- 
cepted the  property  and  on  February  7  passed  an  act  permanently  establishing 
'•The  Agricultural  College  of  West  Virginia"  and  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
appoint  11  suitable  persons  as  a  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Visitors  held  their  first  meeting  on  April  3,  1867,  at  which  time  they 
appointed  Dr.  Alexander  Martin  president  and  established  collegiate,  scientific, 
and  agricultural  departments  of  instruction.  Military  training  was  intro- 
duced at  this  time  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act. 

By  an  act  of  December  4,  1868,  the  name  of  the  College  was  changed  to 
'West  Virginia  University"  and  the  "Board  of  Visitors"  to  the  "Board  of  Re- 
gents." On  July  1,  1919,  the  "Board  of  Regents"  was  merged  in  the  "State 
Board  of  Education."  By  an  act  passed  April  14,  1927,  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  vested  in  a  "Board  of  Governors." 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  University,  expansion  was  rapid.  The 
College  of  Law  was  added  in  1878;  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic 
Arts  in  1887;  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1888;  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Music  in  1897;  and  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
1902. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  century  two  decades  of  consistent  growth 
were  entered  upon.  A  Department  of  Pharmacy  was  added  to  the  School  of 
Medicine  in  1914;  in  the  same  year  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  until 
then  a  unit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  was  transferred  to  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension  was  organized  in  1912, 
and  Liberal  Arts  extension  centers  were  established  as  early  as  1916. 

In  1917  an  extensive  building  program  was  inaugurated,  which  has  added 
eight  major  units  to  the  Campus.  The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  was 
organized  in  1921  and  the  School  of  Mines  in  1926.  In  1927  the  work  in  Edu- 
cation, hitherto  administered  in  a  department  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, was  transferred  to  the  newly-created  College  of  Education.  In  1928 
was  created  the  Division  of  Physical  Education. 

Paralleling    this    development,    faculties    were    methodically    strengthened, 


•NOTE:    West  Virginia  University  reserves  the  right,  without  further  notice, 
to  revise  the  organization,   fees,  offerings,   and   requirements   herein  announced. 

[27] 
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curricular  adjustments  steadily  undertaken,  and  foundations  laid  for  social, 
industrial,  and  scientific  research  agencies  as  bases  for  still  broader  fields  of 
service.  The  movement  culminated  in  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
January,  1930,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Graduate  School  looking 
beyond  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science,  which  the  Uni- 
versity had  steadily  conferred  for  half  a  century,  to  the  more  advanced  cur- 
ricula leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  1936  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  was  discontinued  as  a  unit  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  was  established  as  a  College  of  Pharmacy.  A  year 
later  the  Division  of  Physical  Education  and  the  Department  of  Athletics  were 
combined  to  form  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics.  The  Course 
in  Forestry,  begun  in  1935  as  a  two-year  course  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
in  1937  was  enlarged  to  a  full  four-year  course  enabling  this  college  to  grant 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry-  The  unit  then  became  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics. 

The  University  has  had  11  regular  presidents:  Alexander  Martin,  1867- 
1875;  John  W.  Scott  (acting),  1875-1877;  John  Rhey  Thompson,  1877-1881; 
Daniel  Boardman  Purinton  (acting),  1881-1882;  William  L.  Wilson,  1882-1883; 
Robert  C.  Berkeley  (Chairman  of  the  Faculty),  1883-1885;  Eli  Marsh  Turner, 
1885-1893;  Powell  Benton  Reynolds  (acting),  1893-1895;  James  L.  Goodnight, 
1895-1897;  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  1897-1901;  Daniel  Boardman  Purinton,  1901- 
1911;  Thomas  Edward  Hodges,  1911-1914;  Frank  Butler  Trotter  (acting),  1914- 
1916;  1916-1928;  John  Roscoe  Turner,  1928-1935;  Robert  Allen  Armstrong  (act- 
ing), 1935;   Chauncey  Samuel  Boucher,  1935-. 

LOCATION 

West  Virginia  University  is  located  in  Morgantown,  the  seat  of  Monon- 
galia county,  immediately  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  where  it  forms  the 
boundary  line  between  southwestern  Pennsylvania  and  northern  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  West  Virginia-Maryland  boundary  also  is  only  a  few  miles  distant 
to  the  eastward. 

A  thriving  city  of  17,200,  Morgantown  is  situated  in  the  center  of  an 
important  agricultural,  quarrying,  oil  and  gas,  and  bituminous  coal-mining 
region.     It  is  noted  also  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  glassware. 

Sixteen  hours  distant  by  rail  from  New  York  City  and  three  hours  from 
Pittsburgh,  Morgantown  may  be  reached  from  the  east  either  through  Graf- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Pittsburgh,  or  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  served 
by  two  railroads,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania. 

Motorists  can  reach  Morgantown  from  the  National  Pike  through  Union- 
town  or  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  or  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  from  the  Northwestern  Turnpike  (U.  S.  Route  50)  through  Oak- 
land, Maryland,  or  Grafton,  West  Virginia. 

Morgantown  is  connected  wTith  the  national  network  of  motor  bus  lines 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  (Greyhound)  system,  and  has  frequent  local  service 
with  other  surrounding  towns  and  cities. 
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PHYSICAL   PLANT 

Buildings  and   Grounds 


West  Virginia  University's  Campus  comprises  about  66  acres  near  the 
center  of  Morgantown  on  high  around  overlooking  the  river  and  much  of  the 
surrounding  countryside.  The  physical  plant  Includes  29  Slate  owned  build- 
ings or  structures  on  the  Campus,  two  buildings  leased  from  private  owners, 
five  demonstration  and  experimental  farms  near  Morgantown,  and  three  ex- 
perimental farms  and  three  agricultural  extension  centers  located  at  suitable 
points  throughout  the  State. 

The  structures  on  the  main  Campus,  with  dates  of  construction  or  acqui- 
sition, are:  Martin  Hall  (1870),  Kxperiment  Station  Building  (1S73),  Wood- 
burn  Hall  (1874),  Commencement  Hall  (1889),  Science  Hall  (1S93).  Mechan- 
ical Hall  (1902).  Armory  (19m').  Old  Library  (1902),  President's  House  (1905), 
Heating  Plant  (1906),  Music  Ruilding  (1914),  Horticulture  Greenhouse  (1915), 
Medical  Building  (1916).  Oglebay  Hall  (1918),  Oglebay  Annex  (1933  and  1937), 
Woman's  Hall  (1919).  Plant  Pathology  Greenhouse  (1920),  Law  Building  (1923), 
Mountaineer  Field  (1924),  Cafeteria  (1924),  Hall  of  Chemistry  (1925).  Mens 
Field  House(192S).  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall  (1928),  Faculty  Club  (1928),  School  of 
Music  Annex  (1928),  University  Library  (1931),  University  Demonstration 
High  School  (1933),  two  wings  to  Woman's  Hall  (1935),  and  Men's  Dormitory 
(1935). 

The  farms,  with  dates  of  acquisition,  are:  Dairy  Husbandry  Farm,  175 
acres  (1899).  Horticulture  Farm,  62.5  acres  (1916),  Animal  Husbandry  Farm, 
321  acres  (1916),  Poultry  Husbandry  Farm,  20  acres  (1916),  and  Agronomy 
Farm,  102  acres  (1916)  near  Morgantown;  University  Experiment  Farm  at 
Kearneysville,  Jefferson  County,  158  acres  (1930);  Reymann  Memorial  Farms 
at  Wardensville.  Hardy  County,  930  acres  (1917);  and  Lakin  Experiment 
Farm  at  Lakin,  Mason  County,  74  acres,  leased  from  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol  (1921). 

The  agricultural  extension  centers,  with  dates  of  acquisition,  are:  the 
Demonstration  Community  Packing  Plant  at  Inwood,  Berkeley  County  (1919), 
the  4-H  Club  Camp  at  Jackson's  Mill,  Lewis  County,  (1921),  and  the  Recrea- 
tion Center  at  Oglebay  Park,  Ohio  County   (1926). 

The  following  buildings  are  leased  from  private  owners:  Infirmary  (1925) 
and  Home  Management  House   (1937). 

The  University  Library 

The  Library  building,  completed  in  1931,  is  the  firsc  unit  of  a  larger 
structure.  It  is  modern  Georgian  style  in  architecture,  constructed  of  Indiana 
limestone  and  brick,  and,  with  equipment,  cost  about  $400,000.  Approximately 
150  feet  long  and  130  feet  wide,  the  building  is  three  stories  in  height.  The 
Library  contains  180,294*  volumes,  including  the  30,000  Law  items  housed  in 
the  Law  Building.     It  is  also  a  depository  of  Government  publications. 

Students  specializing  in  geology  have  access  to  the  voluminous  library  of 
the  West  Virginia  Geological  and  Economic  Survey. 


■As  of  July  1,  1937. 
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The  Mailing  Service  collection  numbers  from  12,000  to  15,000  pieces,  in- 
cluding about  2,000  volumes  of  dramas,  books,  and  programs  for  special  occa- 
sions. It  is  a  part  of  the  reference  department  and  its  resources  are  open  to 
University  students  and  teachers.  The  Division  of  Documents  has  a  total  of 
1,713,100  items,  most  of  which  are  original  manuscripts.  The  collection  is  rich 
in  West  Virginiana  and  contains  both  legal  and  private  papers  and  correspon- 
dence. 

Except  during  vacations  and  holidays  the  Library  is  open  from  7:45  a.m. 
to  10  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday;  from  7:45  to  5:30  p.m.  on  Saturday;  and  from 
2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Sunday.  During  vacations  the  hours  are  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  m. 

FUNDS 

The  funds  for  maintaining  the  University,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  are  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing sources:  (1)  Interest  on  the  land-grant  endowment  of  $115,750;  (2)  the 
Morrill-Nelson  fund;  (3)  the  Hatch  fund;  (4)  the  Adams  fund;  (5)  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  the  Smith-Lever  funds;  (6)  the  Purnell  fund;  (7)  the  Capper- 
Ketcham  fund;  (8)  the  Bankhead-Jones  fund;  (9)  additional  Federal  Cooper- 
ative funds;  (10)  biennial  appropriations  by  the  Legislature;  (11)  fees  and 
tuition;  (12)  income  derived  from  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  the  income  from  dormitories, 
dining  halls,  bookstore,  student  activities,  etc.;  and  (13)  contributions  by  pri- 
vate benefactors  for  the  support  of  scholarships,  loan  funds  and  prizes. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  financial  and  business  affairs  of  the  University,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  State  insitutions,  are  directed  by  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Control. 
This  Board  is  composed  of  three  members,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  who  also  designates  one  member  to  be  the  Board's  president. 

The  academic  control  of  the  University  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. The  Board  is  bi-partisan  and  consists  of  seven  members  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  18  weeks  each,  and 
a  summer  session  of  two  terms  of  approximately  six  weeks  each. 

Matters  of  policy  concerning  the  several  instructional  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  determined  by  the  Council  of  Administration,  composed  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  registrar,  and  the  deans  and  directors  of  all  colleges  and  schools,  as 
well  as  other  administrative  officers  who  may  be  called  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council. 

The  University  Senate,  a  legislative  body  with  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  that  concern  the  entire  University  and  all  matters  that  concern  more 
than  one  college  or  division,  is  composed  of  the  president,  the  registrar,  all 
professors  of  full  rank  in  all  colleges,  schools,  and  divisions,  and  all  heads  of 
departments. 

The  Graduate  Faculty,  composed  of  all  faculty  members  who  teach  courses 
on  the  graduate  level,  sets  the  specific  requirements  and  standards  of  quality 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  graduate  degrees  and  for  the  award  of  graduate 
degrees.    For  a  list  of  members  of  the    Graduate  Council  see  page  8. 
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The  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  acts  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
organization  of  the  University.  Its  program  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole,  designed  to  serve  the  larger  academic  and  social  objectives 
of  modern  education.     For  a  list  of  members  see  page  23. 

The  organization  of  the  University,  together  with  the  dates  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  various  colleges,  etc.,  follows: 

Colleges:  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1867;  College  of  Law, 
1878;  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  1887;  College  of 
Agriculture.  1S97;  College  of  Education,  1927;  College  of  Pharmacy, 
1936. 

Schools:  School  of  Music,  1897;  School  of  Medicine:  Courses  in 
Medicine,  1902;  School  of  Mines,  1926;  Graduate  School,  1930;  the 
Summer  School,  1898;  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics, 
1937. 

Divisions:  Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  1867. 

Experiment  Stations  and  Research  Bureaus:  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  1888;  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  1921;  Bureau 
for  Government  Research,  1931;   Division  of  Documents,  1934. 

Extension  Service:  Agricultural  Extension,  1912;  Mining  and 
Industrial  Extension,  1914;  Liberal  Arts  Extension,  1916;  Extension 
in  Education,  1916. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  School 
of  Mines,  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  and  the  School  of 
Music  are  all  degree-granting  units  admitting  freshmen.  The  College  of  Law, 
the  College  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Medicine  are  professional  colleges 
and  schools  requiring  from  two  to  three  years  of  academic  training  as  a 
foundation  for  the  professional  work.  All  graduate  instruction  is  administered 
by  the  Graduate  Council  and  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

THE   COLLEGE    OF    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES 

The  University,  through  its  liberal  arts  college,  offers  that  academic  train- 
ing which  is  so  essential  today  as  a  foundation  for  good  citizenship,  enlightened 
leadership,  and  effective  professional  or  technical  training.  It  puts  thorough- 
ness above  breadth  of  offerings.  It  provides  a  curriculum  rigid  enough  to 
conserve  the  best  in  the  cultural  subjects,  yet  elastic  enough  to  meet  the 
varying  talents  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students. 

Present-day  standards  in  business,  industry,  and  the  professions  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  exacting.  Increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  a 
liberal  education  as  a  foundation  for  technical  or  professional  work.  As  a 
consequence,  the  paths  to  the  professions  lead  through  this  college.  Pre- 
professional  curricula  have  been  arranged  in  law  (three  years),  education 
(two  years),  medicine  (two,  three,  or  four  years),  and  dentistry  (two  or  three 
years). 

The  instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  administered 
through  the  following  departments:  botany  and  zoology;  chemistry;  classics; 
economics    and    business    administration;     English    language    and    literature; 
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geology,  mineralogy  and  geography;  Germanic  languages  and  literatures; 
history;  home  economics;  journalism;  library  science;  mathematics;  philoso- 
phy and  psychology;  physics;  political  science;  public  speaking;  Romance 
languages  and  literatures;  and  sociology  and  public  welfare. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  organized  into  a  lower  division  and 
an  upper  division.  The  lower  division  comprises  the  work  of  the  first  and 
second  years,  and  the  upper  division  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  work  of  the  lower  division  is  intended  to  complete  what  is  usually 
termed  "a  general  education."  It  rounds  out  the  program  of  study  pursued 
in  the  secondary  school.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  student  should 
become  familiar  with  different  fields  of  knowledge  to  the  end  that  he  may 
select  wisely  the  field  for  specialization. 

Students  who  meet  all  requirements  of  the  lower  division  will,  upon  ap- 
plication, be  awarded  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
This  certificate,  or  equivalent,  is  required  for  admission  to  the  upper  division. 

Experience  has  shown  that  students  whose  average  in  all  high  school 
subjects  was  below  75<7r  or  who  ranked  in  the  lowest  one-fourth  of  the  high 
school  graduating  class,  or  those  who  make  a  low  score  on  the  intelligence 
test,  will  probably  not  succeed  in  college  work.  Such  students  should  gener- 
ally not  be  encouraged  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree,  or  perhaps  not  even 
candidates  for  the  junior  certificate  unless  or  until  they  demonstrate  by  work 
in  this  College  that  they  are  qualified  for  regular  work.  Such  students,  as 
well  as  those  who  do  not  expect  to  spend  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  this 
College  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  junior  certificate  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  adviser,  elect  such  lower  division  courses  as  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue  with  profit. 

In  the  upper  division,  the  work  is  based  on  the  belief  that  an  educated 
man  or  woman  should  not  only  know  the  fundamentals  of  several  branches 
of  study  but  should  have  a  rather  thorough  knowledge  of  some  selected  field. 
In  the  upper  division,  therefore,  the  student  concentrates  on  a  major  and  one 
or  two  minor  subjects  selected  from  the  following  list  of  subjects:  English, 
public  speaking,  journalism,  classics,  German,  French,  Spanish,  political 
science,  history,  economics,  sociology,  philosophy,  psychology,  physics,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  entomology,  geology,  and  home  economics. 

Two  baccalaureate  degrees  are  granted  in  this  College:  Bachelor  of  Arts 
(A.  B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.).  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  who  pursue  the  four  years  of  academic  work  in  the  College 
or  upon  those  who  pursue  three  years  of  work  in  this  College  and  one  year 
in  either  the  College  of  Law  or  the  School  of  Medicine.1 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  conferred  upon  those  who  pursue  the 
combined  scientific  and  medical  courses.1 

As  a  part  of  the  University  Extension  Service  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  since  1916  has  conducted  extension  courses  at  several  centers  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  corresponding  in  every  particular,  as  to  class  re- 
quirements and  credits,  with  courses  offered  on  the  Campus. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    LAW 

The  College  of  Law,  established  in  1878,  is  the  oldest  professional  school 
in  the  University. 


*See  pag-e  64,  "Classification  of  Students." 
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In  1S97  the  course  of  study  was  Increased  from  one  year  to  two  years. 
Since  1912  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  lias  beeo  conferred  only  upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  three  years  of  law-school   work.     From   1913   to   1924 
the  requirement  for  admission  was  one  jrear  of  college  work:    from   1 
the  requirement   was  two  years.     Since  1931   the  minimum   pre-law  requta 
tor  the  degree  has  been  three  years  of  work  of  coll.  ,de  in  an  institution 

of  approved  standing. 

In  1914  the  College  of  Law  was  admitted  to  membership  In  th<     [  it  ion 

of  American  Law  Schools,  which   is  an  organization  of  leading  schools   for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  high  standards  in  legal  education.     The  Colli 
is  on  the  list  of  schools  approved  by  the  American    liar  Association. 

THE    COLLEGE    OF    ENGINEERING    AND    MECHANIC    ARTS 

The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Bngineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  to  in- 
struct students  in  the  fundamental  sciences  and  arts  upon  which  all 
neering  rests,  and  to  impart  such  special  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  engineering  as  will  enable  its  graduates  to  enter  them 
and  maintain  themselves  while  gaining  their  professional  experience.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose  the  work  of  the  college  is  classified  under  the  following 
curricula:  chemical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and 
mechanical  engineering. 

For  those  students  desiring  a  broader  training  than  is  offered  in  the  four- 
year  curricula,  a  five-year  course  may  be  taken  leading  to  two  degrees.  The 
latter  course  will  also  benefit  those  who  desire  to  take  their  work  more  leisurely, 
since  fewer  semester  hours  are  required  in  any  given  year. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  is  common  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineering.  This  is  also  true  for  mining  engineering,  which 
however  is  taught  in  the  School  of  Mines.  Because  of  this  common  course, 
the  student  may  postpone  his  choice  of  engineering  branch  until  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  By  that  time  he  becomes  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  vari- 
ous fields  to  make  a  wiser  selection  than  would  be  possible  on  first  entering 
college.    In  the  second  year  differentiation  starts,  increasing  year  by  year. 

The  object  of  the  chemical  engineering  curriculum  is  to  qualify  students 
to  design,  build,  and  manage  manufacturing  plants,  in  which  the  products  of 
manufacture  are  based  on  chemical  processes,  and  to  fit  them  for  professional 
employment  as  industrial  chemists  and  chemical  engineers.  In  addition  to 
many  courses  which  are  required  of  all  students,  two  options  are  offered  in 
the  upper-class  work — one  in  metallurgy  and  the  other  in  the  field  of  ceramics. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  is  planned  to  give  the  student  a  substan- 
tial foundation  in  the  fields  of  highway,  railway,  sanitary,  municipal,  structural, 
and  hydraulic  engineering.  The  field  of  civil  engineering  is  one  of  the  broad- 
est of  engineering  professions,  and  yet  the  work  of  the  civil  engineer  rests 
upon  a  relatively  compact  body  of  scientific  principles.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  the  student  has  a  choice  between  a  general  civil  enuineering  option  and 
a  sanitary  engineering  option.  If  he  takes  the  civil  engineering  option  he  may 
choose  between  work  in  hydraulic  engineering  and  in  highway  engineering. 

The    course    in    electrical    engineering    is    planned    to    give    the    student    a 
thorough   grounding  in   the   engineering   features   connected    with    the   d< 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  electrical  part   of  engineering  properties.     A 
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large  proportion  of  the  work  in  mechanical  engineering  is  included  in  the 
electrical  engineering  course.  In  the  professional  work  of  the  last  two  years 
theory,  problem  work,  design,  and  laboratory  practice  are  combined  to  give 
the  student  a  broad  training.  In  the  fourth  year  the  student  is  given  a  choice 
between  a  number  of  options. 

Mechanical  engineering  deals  essentially  with  the  design  and  construction 
of  machinery,  the  development  and  utilization  of  power,  and  the  production 
in  industry-  To  this  end  the  student  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  shop  work 
in  addition  to  the  theoretical  courses  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of  mathema- 
tics, chemistry,  and  physics.  In  the  upper-class  work  attention  is  given  to 
machine  design,  power-plant  design,  refrigeration,  heating  and  ventilation,  as 
well  as  to  production  methods  and  industrial  management. 

The  Engineering  Experiment  Station: 

The  chief  functions  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  are  the  en- 
couragement and  prosecution  of  research  and  investigations  that  will  enhance 
the  industrial  and  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
stimulation  and  training  of  graduate  students  in  research  activities.  The 
research  undertaken  by  the  Station  therefore  is  primarily  concerned  with 
investigations  in  the  production,  processing,  and  utilization  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  West  Virginia;  investigations  that  will  aid  the  existing  industries 
of  the  State  and  promote  the  development  of  new  industries;  and  investi- 
gations that  will  aid  in  the  planning,  design,  and  development  of  the  public 
works  of  the  State.  As  a  consequence  of  this  program,  the  subjects  receiving 
particular  attention  by  the  staff  of  the  Station  are  coal,  oil,  gas,  clays,  stone, 
sand,  timber,  water  power,  sewerage,  sanitation,  and  road  building. 

The  Station  will  assist  in  compiling  surveys  and  in  conducting  investiga- 
tions of  the  industrial  requirements  and  possibilities  of  any  region  or  com- 
munity in  the  State.  It  cooperates  with  the  West  Virginia  University  Bureau 
for  Government  Research,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  State 
Road  Commission,  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  the  School  of  Mines,  the  national  engineering  societies,  and  state  or 
national  agencies  whose  assistance  may  promote  the  more  effective  fulfillment 
of  the  Station's  functions. 

To  aid  industrial  organizations  in  this  State  that  lack  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel to  undertake  important  research  and  investigations  which  arise  in  the 
development  of  their  operations,  the  Station  stands  ready  where  time  and 
facilities  permit,  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  investigations  on  their  funda- 
mental problems.  Such  services  are  free,  but  any  special  equipment,  materials, 
or  labor  that  may  be  needed  must  be  supplied  by  the  organization  for  which 
the  work  is  done. 

The  results  of  the  studies,  surveys,  investigations,  and  research  of  the 
Experiment  Station  are  published  in  bulletin  form  and  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Director  of  the  Station. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE,   FORESTRY,   AND    HOME    ECONOMICS 

All  the  agricultural,  forestry,  and  home  economics  work  of  the  University 
is  organized  in  one  college.  For  the  purpose  of  administration  the  College 
is  divided  into  three  branches:  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  organized 
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for  research  and  experimental  work;  resident  instruction  in  agriculture,  in 
forestry,  and  in  home  economics;  and  extension  work  In  agriculture,  hem."  eco- 
nomics, and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  given  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Extension  to  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  not  in  residence  at  the  Coll. 
The  work  of  the  three  divisions  is  closely  interrelated.  Although  some  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  devote  full  time  to  either  college  instruction,  research,  or 
extension   work,  many  others   divide  their   time   among   two   or   three   divisions. 

Instruction  in  Agriculture: 

The  training  offered  in  agriculture  is  directed  to  fit  the  student  for  farm 
life  or  for  the  professional  and  business  fields.  Graduates  may  engage  in 
farming  as  managers  or  as  farm  owners,  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  high 
schools  or  colleges,  in  extension  work  as  county  agents  or  specialists,  or  in 
research  work  in  experiment  stations  or  in  other  organizations.  They  may 
engage  in  business  related  to  farming  such  as  dairy  manufactures,  meat  pro- 
cessing,  seeds  and  nursery  stock,  feeds   and   fertilizers,  or   marketing. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  and  well-grounded  training  in  the  general 
field  of  agriculture  so  that  the  graduate  may  be  prepared  for  occupations 
requiring  such  general  knowledge,  and  may  have  the  necessary  foundation 
for  such  specialization  as  he  may  elect  to  pursue. 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  will  follow  a  uniform  curriculum  for  the 
first  two  years,  which  includes  courses  in  the  sciences  that  are  fundamental  to 
agriculture,  together  with  certain  specified  courses  in  agriculture.  During 
the  last  two  years,  the  student  is  permitted  a  choice  of  one  of  four  curricula — 
agricultural  economics,  animal  industry,  plant  industry,  and  vocational  agri- 
culture. Certain  basic  courses  in  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  and 
horticulture  are  required  in  each  of  these  curricula. 

For  the  use  of  the  students  the  following  laboratories  are  maintained  in 
the  college:  agricultural  chemistry,  agronomy,  soils,  genetics,  animal  hus- 
bandry, animal  pathology,  dairy  husbandry,  entomology,  farm  economics,  farm 
shop  work,  horticulture,  nutrition,  plant   pathology,  and   poultry  husbandry. 

Instruction  in  Forestry: 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  is 
designed  to  train  the  student  for  a  professional  forestry  career  in  either  public 
or  private  forestry  work.  Graduates  should  be  equipped  to  hold  positions  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  with  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  D.  S.  Indian  Service, 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  with  other  federal  agencies  employing 
professional  foresters;  with  the  various  state  forestry  departments;  and  with 
those  private  forest  land  owners — both  corporate  and  individual — who  employ 
technical  foresters. 

The  curriculum  includes  a  two  years'  broad  foundational  study  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  basic  to  the  field  of  forestry,  followed  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  forestry  principles  and  technique. 
.Many  of  the  courses  in  the  curriculum  provide  for  field  laboratories  enabling 
the  student  to  see  first-hand  applications  of  the  principles  presented  in  the 
classroom  and  to  experiment  with   the  various  techniques  he   is  learning. 

An  important  part  of  the  course  is  the  ten  weeks'  forestry  camp  attended 
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at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  At  this  camp  the  student  is  instructed  in 
the  field  practice  of  land  surveying  and  forest  measurements  and  has  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  various  forest  operations  on  both  public  and  private  lands. 

Instruction  in  Home  Economics: 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics is  planned  for  women  students  and  especially  for  those  who  wish  to 
teach  home  economics  in  vocational  schools  and  other  institutions  or  who  wish 
to  learn  the  business  of  home  keeping.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  women 
such  training  as  will  best  prepare  them  to  assume  their  responsibilities  as  mem- 
bers of  a  household  and  a  community.  This  training  includes:  (1)  a  knowledge 
of  those  sciences  which  are  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  home  economics;  (2)  technical  courses  in  food  and  nutrition,  the  applied 
arts,  clothing  and  textiles,  health  and  child  care,  home  management,  and 
teacher  training;  (3)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  production  and  con- 
sumption and  social  relationships  obtained  from  courses  in  history  and  so- 
ciology; (4)  an  appreciation  and  intelligent  use  of  English,  developed  through 
courses  in  oral  and  written  English  and  in  study  of  English  literature. 

To  provide  for  this  training  a  curriculum  is  suggested.  Sufficient  elec- 
tives  are  allowed  to  permit  the  student  to  qualify  for  a  high-school  certificate 
to  teach  home  economics  with  a  second  teaching  subject,  or  to  select  otheT 
courses  in  which  she  is  interested. 

The  department  occupies  two  floors  of  the  wing  of  Oglebay  Hall.  On  the 
first  floor  are  two  large,  well-equipped  food  laboratories,  a  suite  of  rooms  con- 
sisting of  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  reception  room,  a  textile  laboratory,  a 
reading  room,  and  the  offices  of  the  department.  On  the  second  floor  are  three 
laboratories  equipped  for  work  in  clothing  and  applied  arts.  There  is  also 
on  this  floor  a  large  recitation  room. 

A  modernly  equipped  house  near  the  University  is  used  for  a  Home  Man- 
agement Laboratory. 

The  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station: 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  established  in  the  University 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1888  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act.  Further  support  was  given  by  acts  of  Congress  known  as  the 
Adams  Act,  approved  June  30,  1906,  the  Purnell  Act,  approved  February  24, 
1925,  and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  approved  June  29,  1935.  The  work  of  the 
Station  is  supported  also  by  State  appropriations. 

Investigations  are  being  conducted  by  the  Station  in  the  fields  of  animal 
husbandry,  animal  pathology,  dairy  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  field  crops, 
horticulture,  entomology,  plant  pathology,  agricultural  chemistry,  soils,  farm 
economics,  farm  mechanics,  forestry,  and  physiology  and  nutrition,  the  total 
number  of  investigations  being  classified  into  about  70  research  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  five  farms  situated  at  Morgantown,  described  elsewhere 
in  this  Catalogue,1  branches  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  main- 
tained at  Wardensville,  Hardy  county;  Lakin,  Mason  county;  and  Kearneys- 
ville,  Jefferson  county. 

Experimental  work  is  also  being  carried  on  at  Lewisburg,  Hillsboro,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  State. 


•See  page  29. 
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Agricultural  Extension : 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1913,  amended  in  1915,  "in  order  to  promote 
the  improvement  and  advancement  of  agriculture,  domestic  Bcience,  and  rural 

life  among  the  people  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,"  there  was  ••created 
and  established  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  an  Agricultural  Extension  Di- 
vision to  be  coordinate  with  the  resident  instruction  division  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station"  of  the  College.  This  service  is  finance  1  am! 
administered  with  the  cooperation  of  Federal.  State,  and  county  governments. 
The  work  originally  undertaken  has  been  expended  subsequently  to  in- 
clude the  4-H  Club  Camp  for  boys  and  girls,  established  at  Jackson's  Mill  in 
1921  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  standards  of  excellence  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  and  the  recreation  center,  established  at  Oglebay  Park 
(Wheeling)  in  1 9 2 G .  which  has  undertaken  the  task  of  developing  adequate 
programs  for  improving  ine  use  of  leisure  time  of  both  rural  and  urban  citizens 
and  for  the  training  of  community  leaders. 

Short  Courses  and  Special  Schools: 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  of  collegiate  grade  offered,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  maintains  a  series  of  annual  short  courses  and  special  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  adult  residents  in  the  State  who  wish  to  obtain,  in  brief  period-. 
education  in  certain  fields.  This  series  includes  the  Dairy  and  lee  Cream  Short 
Course,  the  Horticulture  Extension  School,  Farm  and  Home  Week,  Junior 
Farmers'  Week,  the  Garden  School,  and  the  Junior  Homemakers'  Conference. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF    EDUCATION 

In  1901  a  Department  of  Education  was  established  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  West  Virginia  University.  Subsequently,  departments  of 
education  grew  up  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Engineering, 
and  the  School  of  Music.  In  1927  the  College  of  Education  was  established 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  to  unify  professional  training 
for  school  service 

The  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  creating  the  College  of  Education 
give  it  "full  control  in  the  University  of  all  professional  teacher  prepara- 
tion, directive  control  in  the  University  of  all  academic  teacher  preparation, 
and  full  control  in  the  University  in  recommending  to  the  state  Department 
of  Education  for  the  certification  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  super- 
intendents." 

Through  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses,  its  laboratory  school, 
and  its  encouragement  and  direction  of  educational  Investigation  and  research 
the  College  of  Education  aims  to  contribute  to  the  educational  efficiency  of 
West  Virginia  by  inculcating  a  liberal  and  more  scientific  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  by  directing  the  academic 
preparation  and  providing  the  professional  training  of  secondary-school  teach- 
ers, secondary-school  principals,  secondary-school  supervisors,  elementary- 
school  principals,  elementary-school  supervisors,  county  superintendents,  col- 
lege teachers,  educational  counselors,  and  educational  research  specialists.  The 
College  of  Education  comprises  the  College  with  its  resident  courses  of  in 
struction  and  research  facilities  and  the  University  Demonstration  High 
School  with  its  facilities  for  observation,  student  teaching,  and  experimenta- 
tion. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  requires  four  years  of 
college  work,  the  first  two  years  of  which  are  done  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  adviser.  The  student  registers  in 
the  College  of  Education  for  the  last  two  years. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF    PHARMACY 

In  1914,  responding  to  the  request  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  the  Board  of  Regents  established  a  Department  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  School  of  Medicine.  The  first  course  offered  was  a  two-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy   (Ph.G.). 

In  1917  additional  courses  of  three  and  four  years,  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (Ph.  C.)  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
(B.  S.  Phar.),  were  established.  Following  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  the  College  is  a  member,  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  was  discontinued  in 
1924,  and  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  was  dis- 
continued in  1932,  so  that  a  minimum  of  four  years  of  study  is  now  required. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  was  established  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  Uni- 
versity, by  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in  1936. 

The  cnief  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  provide  systematic  instruction  in 
pharmacy,  its  allied  sciences,  and  such  other  subjects  as  are  deemed  essential 
in  the  education  ot  a  pharmacist,  that  he  may  meet  the  present  and  future 
demands  of  the  profession  in  an  able  and  intelligent  manner.  Its  chief  aim 
is  to  prepare  its  students  for  the  intelligent  practice  of  dispensing  pharmacy, 
but  it  offers  the  facilities  and  instruction  necessary  for  the  practice  of  other 
branches  of  the  profession,  which  are  many  and  varied. 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  for  examination  to 
practice  pharmacy  in  any  state,  but  graduates  of  this  college  who  successfully 
pass  the  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  examination  are  privileged 
to  reciprocate  with  45  other  states  and  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
and  Porto  Rico  without  further  examination,  provided  they  possess  the  ex- 
perience requirement  of  these  states  before  taking  the  examination. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

The  School  of  Music,  established  in  the  University  in  1897,  offers  two 
four-year  curricula  in  applied  music  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
(B.  M.).  The  work  in  applied  music  may  be  in  piano,  violin,  pipe  organ,  or 
voice. 

The  School  of  Music  is  situated  in  two  buildings.  One  contains  two  studios, 
three  studio-classrooms,  and  six  practice  rooms,  and  the  other  contains  the 
office,  two  studios,  four  practice  rooms,  one  classroom,  and  the  locker-room. 

The  equipment  consists  of  nineteen  upright  and  ten  grand  pianos,  a  new 
Hammond  organ,  and  a  three  manual  pipe-organ,  recently  modernized  to  con- 
form to  all  requirements  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists.  The  pipe-organ  is 
situated  in  Commencement  Hall,  and  the  Hammond  organ  in  the  School  of 
Music. 

Student  Concerts: 

Students  giving  satisfactory  performances   appear  in  recital.     The  object 
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is  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to  apply  in  public  the  proficiency  thai 
has  been  developed  in  the  studio. 

All  music  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  student   recitals,  and 
to  take  part  in  them  whenever  so  assigned,  and   to  attend   all   concerts 
under  the   auspices   of   the   University.      They   are   expected    to    identity    them- 
selves with  the  various  organizations  of  the  school,  and  are  required  to  enter 
any  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  the  director. 

Students  of  the  School  of  Music  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  public 
programs  or  to  join  musical  organizations  without  the  consent  of  their  re- 
spective teachers  and  the  Director  of  the  School. 

Musical  Organizations : 

The  University  and  Community  Orchestra  is  open  to  all  students  who  are 
proficient  in  the  use  of  orchestral  instruments.  Rehearsals  are  held  weekly. 
Students  participating  receive  1  hour  of  credit  each  semester. 

The  University  Women's  Glee  Club  is  open  to  all  University  girls  who  can 
sing  a  part.  Rehearsals  are  held  weekly.  Students  participating  receive  one 
hour  of  credit  each  semester. 

The  University  Men's  Glee  Club  is  open  to  all  University  men  who  can 
sing  a  part.  Rehearsals  are  held  weekly.  Students  participating  receive  one 
hour  of  credit  per  semester. 

The  University  Band  is  open  to  all  University  men  who  can  qualify  (see 
page  47).     Concerts  are  given  locally  in  addition  to  out-of-town  appearances. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE 

Instruction  in  Medicine: 

Regular  instruction  in  subjects  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine  was 
first  given  in  West  Virginia  University  in  1871,  the  "chair  of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  hygiene"  having  been  established  in  that  year.  A  curriculum 
covering  the  first  two  years  of  a  standard  four-year  medical  course  was  pro- 
vided in  1902,  and  the  wrork  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  College  of  Medicine 
with  a  resident  faculty  of  six  men.  In  1912  the  College  of  Medicine  became 
the  School  of  Medicine.  In  reorganizing  the  work  in  medicine  the  Board  of 
Regents  retained  the  general  character  of  the  curriculum  previously  offered 
but  provided  for  a  larger  faculty,  more  laboratories,  and  more  adequate  equip- 
ment. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  School  of  Medicine  has  its  own  dean  and 
faculty  but  confers  no  degrees  in  medicine,  inasmuch  as  only  the  first  two 
years  of  medicine  are  given.  However,  it  cooperates  with  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  granting  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  (B.  S.)  on  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years  of  medicine. 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  listed  as  a  reorganized  school  of  basic  medical 
sciences  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  is  also  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  .Medi- 
cal Colleges. 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  college  or  school 
of  medicine  and  its  students  may  go  where  they  like  to  complete  their  medical 
studies  and  receive  the  M.  D.  degree.  Instruction  in  medicine  is  given  in  the 
following    departments:      anatomy,    histology    and    embryology,    biochemistry, 
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pathology,     physiology,     pharmacology,     bacteriology,     medicine     and     physical 
diagnosis,  introductory  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

Dr.  John  Nathan  Simpson  Lectureship — The  West  Virginia  chapter  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Pi  medical  fraternity  has  instituted  this  lectureship,  honoring  Dr. 
John  N.  Simpson,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  An  annual  lecture 
will  be  given  at  the  University  by  some  one  distinguished  in  medical  research 
or  practice. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF    MINES 

The  School  of  Mines,  established  at  the  University  in  1926,  was  given  a 
degree-granting  status  in  July,  1930.  For  administrative  purposes  the  School 
of  Mines  is  divided  into  two  departments:  (1)  the  department  of  mining 
engineering,  and  (2)  the  department  of  mining  and  industrial  extension.  The 
departmental  offices,  laboratories,  class-room,  museum,  and  model-rooms  are 
located  in  Mechanical  Hall. 

Resident   Instruction 

The  School  of  Mines  offers  (1)  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines,  with  options  in  coal-mining 
and  oil  and  gas  engineering;  and  (2)  a  combined  science  and  engineering 
course,  extending  over  five  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year),  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  of 
Mines  (at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year). 

Mining    and    Industrial    Extension 

The  department  of  mining  and  industrial  extension  in  the  School  of  Mines 
conducts  courses  of  instruction  in  practical  subjects  in  various  sections  of  the 
State  where  groups  of  individuals  wish  to  study  and  receive  training  in  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  their  every-day  work.  The  department  also  aims  to 
disseminate  useful  knowledge  which  has  been  amassed  by  research  studies  at 
the  University  to  all  classes  of  citizens  in  the  State,  and  in  this  way  to  bring 
the  University  and  its  opportunities  for  learning  to  various  groups  of  students 
who  desire  to  enroll  in  its  extension  department. 

The  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining: 

The  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining  offered  by  the  department  of  mining  and 
industrial  extension  gives  an  opportunity  to  operators,  officials,  and  employees 
of  mining  companies  to  obtain  instruction  pertaining  to  their  work.  The  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  short  course  are:  explosives,  methods  of  working,  timber- 
ing, mine  gases,  mine  ventilation,  hoisting,  haulage,  mine  drainage,  safety 
lamps,  mine  management,  electricity  in  mines,  mine  fires  and  explosions, 
safety  organization  and  administration,  mining  arithmetic,  and  elementary 
drawing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  students  desirous  of  preparing  themselves 
for  the  teaching  of  mining  classes  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

At  the  close  of  the  short  course  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Mines 
conducts  an  examination  for  mine  foreman  and  fire  bosses. 

Tuition  is  free.  It  is  believed  that  $60.00  should  cover  all  necessary 
expenses  for  the  six  weeks,  excluding  traveling  expenses. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining  will 
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begin   on    Monday.    June    (J.    and    continue    until    Saturday,    July    16,    L938.      POT 
further  information  write  tor  tin-  Bpecial  announcement   of  the  short   Course 

in  Coal  Mining. 

Vocational  Courses  Offered  i  n; 

Courses  in  foreman  training  and  other  special  courses  for  those  in  ind  . 
are  offered  in  centers  where  there  is  Bufficieni   interest.     The  Bervicea  of  the 
Department    are    available    for    any    city    or    town    desiring    to    establish    aight 
schools  and  part-time  schools. 

Extension  courses  in  mining  are  offered  under  the  direction  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  various  mining  towns  throughout  the  State.  The  instruction  in  these 
courses  is  carried  on  by  University  extension  Instructors  who  visit  each  i 
every  week.  At  the  present  time  the  work  is  planned  on  a  four-year  basis  to 
cover  the  following  courses:  mine  gases,  safety  lamps,  ventilation,  timbering, 
explosives,  haulage,  prevention  of  mine  accid<  nts,  mine  waste,  drainage  and 
pumping,  mining  methods,  foremanship,  electricity,  mine  fires  and  explosions, 
and  coal  geology.  In  each  of  these  unit  courses,  particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  safety  features,  state  mining  laws,  and  application  of  arithmetic  to  mining 
problems. 

An  intensive  course  for  the  training  of  mine  foremen  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  is  also  offered  in  certain  sections 
of  the  state. 

An  annual  conference  on  water  purification  is  held  each  year  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  Health.  A  number  of  out  of  state 
neers  are  invited  to  present  papers  at  the  conference.  The  State  Department 
of  Health  and  College  of  Engineering  cooperate  in  the  program.  The  papers 
presented  at  this  conference  are  printed  in  bulletin  form  and  the  work  is 
followed  up  by  personal  visits  in  the  field.  The  conference  is  usually  held  at 
Charleston  or  Morgantown.  These  conferences  are  held  under  the  supervision 
of  H.  W.  Speiden. 

Conferences  for  men  interested  in  the  metering  of  electrical  energy  will 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  those  interested.  Each  group  should 
consist  of  from  eight  to  12  men  who  have  at  least  a  working  knowledge  of 
elementary  algebra  and  trigonometry.  Conferences  may  be  arranged  by  writinu 
to  Professor  A.  A.  Hall,  and  are  usually  expected  to  he  for  10  day  periods 
devoted  to  current  practices  as  well  as  to  the  basic  theory  of  electrical  m 
their  connections  and  testing. 

Conferences  for  men  engaged  in  the  application  of  electrical  energy  to 
the  mining  industry  will  be  arranged  for  at  certain  times,  in  connection  with 
the  department  of  electrical  engineering,  when  such  work  does  not  conflict 
with  the  regular  University  classes.  Such  groups  should  consist  of  not  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  fifteen  men  who  should  have  at  least  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  and  elementary  electrical  laws.  Conferences  may  In- 
arranged  for  by  writing  to  Mr.  I).  L.  McElroy,  Assistant  Director  of  Mining 
Extension,  and  are  expected  to  be  from  three  to  flve  day  periods  of  class  study 
and  laboratory  work  in  the  department  of  electrical  engineering. 

A  road  school  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Stat-  Road  Commission 
of  West  Virginia.  This  course  is  open  to  engineers  Interested  in  highway 
construction.  The  subjects  of  road  construction  and  road  maintenance  are 
treated  in  a  practical  manner,  most  of  the  teaching   work  h«inur  done  by  eng'- 
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neers  in  the  employ  of  the  commission.     This  school  is   conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  W.  S.  Downs. 

An  annual  training  school  for  firemen  is  conducted  each  year  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
and  the  West  Virginia  Inspection  Bureau.  This  school  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  D.  L.  McElroy,  Director  of  Fire  Service  Extension  Schools.  Ex- 
tension courses  in  fire-department  evolutions,  fire  protection,  and  fire  preven- 
tion are  offered  under  the  direction  of  the  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Fire  Marshal  at  various  fire  departments  in  West  Virginia.  The  instruc- 
tion in  these  courses  is  carried  on  by  local  University  extension  instructors 
in  the  various  departments.  The  classes  meet  once  each  week  for  approxi- 
mately 30  weeks  and  cover  the  following  subjects:  motor  equipment,  pumps, 
hose,  ropes,  ladders,  rescue,  attack  and  extinguishment,  salvage,  ventilation, 
gases,  inspection,  overhauling,  and  minor  equipment.  Approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  time  is  spent  on  actual  fire-department  evolutions. 

THE    GRADUATE    SCHOOL 

Provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  School  was  made  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  West  Virginia  University  in  January,  1930.  The 
functions  of  the  Graduate  School  as  instituted  are  twofold:  (1)  to  pursue  re- 
search and  investigations  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  (2)  to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  candidates  for  the  graduate  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master 
of  Science  in  the  various  engineering  branches,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

The  Graduate  Faculty  shall  be  composed  of  all  faculty  members  who  are 
teaching  in  the  current  academic  year,  or  who  taught  in  the  preceding  academic 
year,  a  course  in  the  300  group  or  a  course  in  the  200  group  in  which  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  students  are /were  graduate  students,  or  who  are  supervising,  or 
supervised  in  the  preceding  academic  year,  the  preparation  of  a  thesis  or  theses 
by  one  or  more  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  or  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

History  and  Purpose: 

The  Division  of  Physical  Education  was  established  on  the  Campus  in  1928. 
It  was  combined  with  the  department  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  1937  to 
form  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics.  It  serves  many  pur- 
poses, as  follow: 

1.  It  organizes  and  develops  the  recreation  of  the  students  and  faculty 
groups. 

2.  It  provides  leadership  and  facilities  for  a  regular  program  of  instruc- 
tion and  participation  in  physical  activity  according  to  the  individual  needs, 
capacities,  and  interests. 

3.  It  prepares  teachers  and  supervisors  in  health  and  physical  education 
in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

4.  It  prepares  coaches  of  athletic  teams  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

5.  It  prepares  workers  in  the  fields  of  public  recreation  and  of  safety 
education. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Education  the  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Recommendation1  which  makes 
available  to  school  officials  and  other  administrative  officials   the  credentials 

of  students  or  alumni  who  are  candidates  for  positions. 

Organi-ation  : 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  instruction  the  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics  is  organized  into  the  following  departments: 
I.     Service  program  for  men. 
II.     Service  program  for  women. 

III.  Curriculum  for  majors. 

IV.  Intramural  sports. 

V.     Intercollegiate  athletics. 

Many  of  the  departments  of  the  school  serve  the  students  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  by  providing  a  systematic  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  recreation. 

The  department  of  curriculum  for  majors  provides  professional  training 
for  all  men  and  women  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  of  physical 
education  and  coaches  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  or  directors  of  public 
recreation.  Those  who  complete  the  course  will  also  have  satisfied  the  pre- 
requisites for  entrance  into  departments  in  universities  giving  training  in 
therapeutics.  Anyone  completing  the  course  of  study  outlined  by  the  school 
and  authorized  by  the  University  and  receiving  an  honor-point  average  of  one 
honor  point  for  each  credit  hour  taken  in  the  University  qualifies  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  (B.S.P.E.)2  Courses  are 
also  offered  in  health  and  physical  education  at  the  graduate  level  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Science  degree.  The  bulletins  and  announcements  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Council  should  be  referred  to  for  further  details  of  the  residence  and 
course  requirements.  During  the  summer  session  a  special  coaching  school 
is  conducted  for  coaches  in  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Nationally 
known  visiting  coaches  augment  the  regular  staff. 

Facilities  : 

Men's  Field  House,  completed  in  1028,  which  is  located  on  the  lower 
Campus  near  the  Monongahela  River,  provides  facilities  (including  lockers  and 
showers)  for  physical  education  classes,  intramural  sports,  and  intercollegiate 
athletics  and  contains  the  administrative  offices  of  the  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics.  Immediately  adjacent  are  five  tennis  courts,  eight  horse- 
shoe pitching  courts,  and  two  archery  ranges. 

Elizabeth  Moore  Hall:  This  building,  situated  on  the  upper  Campus  com- 
pleted in  1928,  provides  social,  recreational,  and  physical  education  facilities 
for  women  students.  It  also  houses  the  offices  of  the  department  of  service 
program  for  women.  All  the  women's  organizations  on  the  Campus  use  the 
building  as  a  meeting  place.  Its  appointments  and  facilities  make  it  ideal  for 
the  holding  of  receptions  and  social  events.  The  gymnasium,  which  is  well 
equipped,  the  locker  and  showers,  and  the  swimming  pool  provide  excellent 
recreation  and  physical  education  facilities. 


JSee  pag-o  7". 

2See  Part  III,  The  School  of  Physical    '  n   and  Athletics. 
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Mountaineer  Field:  On  the  north  border  of  the  lower  Campus  is  located 
the  Stadium,  enclosing  Mountaineer  Field.  This  monolithic  concrete  and  steel 
structure  was  erected  in  1924,  largely  through  subscriptions  of  alumni  and 
former  students  but  also  with  the  help  of  other  contributors.  It  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  34,000.  Mountaineer  Field  provides  facilities  for  intercollegiate 
football,  track,  and  field  events  as  well  as  for  the  physical  education  programs. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  department  of  inter-collegiate  athletics 
are  housed  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Stadium. 

Commencement  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  campus,  was  used 
as  the  first  gymnasium  for  men  and  women.  At  present  the  basement  provides 
quarters  for  the  boxing  teams  as  well  as  locker  and  shower  facilities  for  the 
baseball  teams  and  the  freshman  football  teams. 

Playfields  are  provided  on  the  Campus  for  the  physical  education  activities. 
The  old  Athletic  Field  of  1.6  acres  is  used  for  baseball  and  football  practice 
as  well  as  for  activities  in  physical  education.  The  Freshmen  Field,  0.9  acres, 
is  used  for  football  practice  as  well  as  for  the  program  of  physical  education. 
Observatory  Hill,  1.1  acres,  provides  space  for  the  pupils  of  the  University 
Demonstration  High  School  as  well  as  for  the  physical  education  program  of 
the  college  students. 

The  Service  Program  for  21  en: 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  men  of  the  University  for  an  organized  program  of  instruction  and  recreation 
during  their  period  of  residence.  The  purposes  of  the  department  are  to  develop 
recreational  skills  which  can  be  enjoyed  while  in  college  and  invested  in  leisure 
time  after  college,  to  establish  habits  of  regular  participation,  and  to  develop 
favorable  attitudes  toward  wholesome  play. 

Students  completing  Physical  Education  1  and  2  meet  the  University  re- 
quirements of  two  hours'  credit  in  physical  education  as  a  prerequisite  for 
graduation  of  all  students  subject  to  this  requirement. 

During  Freshmen  Week  all  freshmen  report  at  the  Men's  Field  House  for 
assignment  of  lockers  and  for  appointment  for  physical  and  medical  examina- 
tion and  physical  achievement  tests.  These  examinations  and  tests  are  the 
guide  in  the  selection  of  a  program  of  physical  education  for  the  individual 
student.    See  the  Bulletin  of  the  department  of  service  program  for  men. 

The  Service  Program  for  Women: 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  women  of  the  University  for  an  organized  program  of  instruction  and  recre- 
ation during  their  period  of  residence.  Four  semester  hours  of  three  periods 
each  week  are  required  for  graduation  of  all  women  students  unless  they  enter 
with  58  hours  of  advanced  credit.  The  offerings  include  both  indoor  and  out- 
door activities. 

Each  woman  student  subject  to  the  foregoing  requirements  is  required  to 
pass  a  minimum  test  in  swimming,  play  skillfully  one  highly  organized  sport 
and  one  individual  sport,  meet  a  definite  standard  of  rhythm,  and  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  hygiene  in  relation  to  wholesome  living. 
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THE    DIVISION    OF    MILITARY    SCIENCE    AND    TACTICS 

i;<  quin  m<  nts: 

West  Virginia  University,  being  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1862,  has  made  Instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics  com- 
pulsory for  all  freshmen  and  sophomore  men  not  specifically  exempt.  Military 
training  was  established  in  1S(57  at  the  University's  inception. 

The  following  is  an  exerpt  from  chapter  eighteen,  article  eleven,  of  the 
Official  Code  of  West  Virginia,  1931: 

Section  6.  Military  Training.  Male  students  of  suitable  age  in  the  Unl 
versity   shall   be  required,   under  such   regulations   as    the    Board    of    Governors 

shall  prescribe,  to  enroll  in  the  department  of  military  science.  Said  students 
shall  serve  for  the  time  required  by  said  regulations  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  special  privileges  and  immunities  as  the  Hoard  of  Governors  may  deter- 
mine. The  Board  of  Governors  shall  have  authority  to  accept  appropriations, 
material,  and  other  benefits  from  the  Federal  Government  on  account  of  any 
Federal  law  providing  for  aid  to  the  West  Virginia  University  for  giving  in- 
struction in  military  science  and  to  co-operate  as  far  as  practicable  with  the 
Federal  Government  for  such  purpose. 

The  following  orders  have  been  adopted  by  the  University  Board  of 
Governors: 

(1)  Ordered  that  all  male  students,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter 
named,  shall  enroll  themselves  in  the  Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
and  follow  diligently  the  course  of  instruction  provided  therein.  Proficiency 
in  this  course  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

(2)  Practical  and  theoretical  instruction  shall  be  given  three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  school  year  to  all  students  except  those  in  advanced 
classes  who  will  be  required  to  take  five  hours  per  week.  A  credit  of  1  hour 
shall  be  given  for  each  semester's  work  satisfactorily  completed.  Such  credit 
shall  be  included  in  the  computation  of  the  student's  standing  at  the  end  of 
each  semester. 

(3)  Every  student  enrolled  in  the  Division  of  Military  Science  and 
Tactics,  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  enrollment,  deposit  with  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  the  University  $10  to  cover  any  loss  or  damage  of  government  property 
occasioned  through  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  cadet.  This  sum  less 
such  deductions  as  are  made  for  lost  property  or  other  reasons  will  be  re- 
funded to  the  cadet  at  the  expiration  of  the  school  term  upon  presentation  to 
the  Financial  Secretary  of  certificate  of  property  clearance. 

(4)  The  following  classes  of  students  shall  not  be  required  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  but  may  elect  to  do  so: 

(i)  Students  who  are  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  and  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(ii)  All  students  who  at  the  date  of  entrance  into  the  University  arc 
more  than  23  years  of  age,  and  former  students  over  23  years  of  age  who 
re-enter  the  University  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

(iii)     All  graduate  students. 

(iv)     All  students  whose  studies  are  entirely  in  the  School  of  Music. 

(v)  All  students  who  are  taking  only  the  short  course,  or  the  special 
winter  course,  or  extension  work  in  the  University. 

(vi)  All  students  who  at  the  time  of  matriculation  have  completed  not 
less  than  58  hours  of  work,  and  all  who  have  credit  for  4  hours  of  military 
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science  or  1  unit  of  entrance  credit  in  military  from  a  recognized  military 
academy.  Those  having  one,  two.  or  three  hours'  credit  of  military  science 
will  be  exempt  from  a  like  number  of  semesters.  Similarly,  each  Citizens' 
Military  Training  Camp  successfully  completed  may  be  used  for  an  exemption 
from  one  semester.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  student  will  never  be 
eligible  to  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Course  (third  and  fourth  years). 

(vii)     All  students  who  are  physically  unable  to  perform  military  duty. 

(5)  Exemptions  for  cases  (i)  to  (vi)  will  be  determined  by  the  adviser 
from  the  student's  record. 

(6)  A  board,  to  be  known  as  the  Military  and  Gymnasium  Board,  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  the  director  of  physical  education, 
and  a  surgeon  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  designated  by  the  President.  The 
Board  shall  act  upon  claims  for  exemption  from  military  services  under  case 
(vii). 

(7)  Applicants  for  exemption  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  shall 
be  carefully  examined  by  a  surgeon  of  the  Corps. 

(8)  Students  exempt  under  case  (vii)  shall,  upon  recommendation  or 
the  Military  and  Gymnasium  Board  be  required  to  register  for  such  physical 
training  as  they  can  take  until  they  have  earned  a  credit  equal  to  that  given 
for  the  prescribed  military  work. 

(9)  In  none  of  the  preceding  cases  shall  the  student  absent  himself  until 
his  application  has  been  acted  upon. 

(10)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  to  notify  the 
Registrar  and  student's  adviser  whether  the  Military  and  Gymnasium  Board 
exempts  a  student  or  recommends  that  he  be  required  to  register  for  other 
work  in  place  of  military  drill. 

(11)  Whenever  the  cause  for  exemption  shall  no  longer  exist,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  student  to  present  himself  for  drill  at  the  next  drill  period. 

(12)  Students  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commandant  of 
Cadets  of  the  Military  and  Gymnasium  Board,  in  which  the  appeal  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Council  of  Administration. 

Organization  : 

The  Division  is  in  charge  of  and  instruction  is  directed  by  a  United  States 
Army  field  officer,  detailed  by  the  War  Department  as  professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  and  as  Commandant  of  Cadets.  His  staff  is  composed  of 
four  officers  and  three  non-commissioned  officers — all  United  States  Army 
personnel;  one  band  director  emeritus  and  one  director;  and  16  student 
assistants,  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

The  Corps  of  Cadets  is  organized  as  a  regiment  of  three  battalions — six 
companies  of  infantry,  three  companies  of  engineers,  and  a  band.  Students 
in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  arts  are  enrolled  in  the  engineer- 
ing unit.    All  others  are  enrolled  in  the  infantry  unit. 

Armory : 

The  Armory,  completed  in  1902,  is  a  large  story-and-a-half  brick  structure 
providing  a  drill  hall  60  by  120  feet  for  use  of  the  Cadets  during  inclement 
weather.  The  building  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  all 
of  their  equipment  is  housed  therein.  The  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  his 
aides  have  their  offices  in  this  building.     The  University  Band  practices  in  the 
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building,  and  most  of  the  genera]  University  social  functions  are  bold  there. 

Instruction  in  Militant  > 

The  curriculum   in   military   science   and   tactics  embraces   four  yean 
work.     Three  hours  a  week  are  required  for  the  first   two  years.     Five  hours 
a  week  for  the  last  two  years  are  optional.    Those  electing  the  last  two  years 

are  required  to  attend  one  summer  camp  of  Biz   weeks,  [or  which  all  ez] 

are  paid.     One  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each  course  satisfactorily  completed. 

Inspection  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  is  made,  once  a  year,  by  the  Commanding 
General,  Fifth  Corps  Area,  or  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed  by  him.  Other 
inspections  are  made  at  varying  periods  by  officers  of  the  Fifth  Corps  a 

The  University  Bond: 

The  University  Band  is  sponsored  by  and  functions  under  the  Military 
Division,  the  responsible  head  being  the  Commandant  of  Cadets.  It  is  com- 
prised of  two  sections:  the  first  section  is  the  principal  EL  O.  T.  C.  marching 
unit  and  is  composed  of  70  members  drawn  from  all  classes,  including  graduate 
students.  The  second  section  is  not  limited  to  numbers  and  is  composed  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  only.  It  serves  as  a  training  group  which  supplies 
members  to  the  first  section. 

The  band  rehearses  in  the  Armory  under  a  musical  director  who  is  also 
a  faculty  member  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  band  furnishes  music  for  all 
military  ceremonies,  parades,  athletic  events,  concerts,  and  similar  occasions. 
The  members  wear  a  special  uniform  provided  by  the  Military  Division. 

Places  in  the  band  are  determined  by  examinations,  and  the  members  con- 
cerned take  the  required  military  training  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  Commandant  of  Cadets. 

Band  instruments  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
After  completing  two  years  in  the  band,  especially  qualified  bandsmen  may 
continue  service  in  the  band  upon  invitation,  and  receive  allowances  in  the 
form  of  remission  of  certain  fees. 

Especially  qualified  first-  and  second-year  bandsmen  from  out  of  the  state, 
needed  to  till  vacancies  for  which  state  students  cannot  be  obtained,  receive 
allowances  in  the  form  of  remission  of  certain  fees. 

Rewards: 

Graduates  of  the  Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  are  eligible, 
within  five  years  after  graduation,  to  commissions  as  first  lieutenants  in  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State,  without  examination.  They  are  also  eligible  to 
commissions    as    second    lieutenants    in    the    Officer  rve    Corps,   and    are 

exempt  from  examinations  in  subjects  completed  in  this  Division  for  promotion 
to  first  lieutenant  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corp-. 

The  names  of  the  most  distinguished  Cadets  of  tie-  graduating  class  are 
sent  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  and  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State. 

Special  rewards  for  excellence  in  military  science  and  tactics  are  offered 
annually.     For  a  list  of  these  awards,  see  pages  80  and  82. 

Allowances : 

A  uniform  for  each  Cadet  is  furnished  by  the  Federal  government.  Cadets 
are  required  to  wear  this  uniform  at  drill  ami  inspection.  Cadets  electing  the 
last  two  years  are  given  an  allowance  for  uniforms. 
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THE   SUMMER   SESSION 

The  thirty-ninth  summer  session  of  the  University  will  be  held  from 
June  8  to  August  25,  1938.  The  session  will  be  made  up  of  two  terms — the 
first  of  six  weeks  and  the  second  of  five  weeks.  The  first  term  will  begin 
Wednesday,  June  8,  and  end  Wednesday,  July  20.  The  second  term  will  be- 
gin Thursday,  July  21,  and  end  Thursday,  August  25.  Classes  will  be  held  on 
Saturdays,  during  the  second  term. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  the  character  of  the  work  offered 
are  the  same  for  the  summer  session  as  for  the  regular  year. 

Credit  may  be  obtained  towards  the  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degree  in 
most  of  the  departments  and  schools.  Offerings  are  varied  from  summer  to 
summer  so  that  students  may  complete  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree  by 
attending  summer  sessions  only. 

Courses  for  Teachers: 

Many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  summer  session  are  teachers,  school 
executives,  and  others  interested  in  higher  education.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
these  groups  a  wide  range  of  both  professional  and  subject-matter  courses  is 
offered  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Some  of  these  courses  are 
not  offered  in  the  regular  year. 

The  University  maintains  a  laboratory  demonstration  high  school  and  an 
elementary  school  for  practice  supervision  at  the  graduate  level,  under  the 
direction  of  the  College  of  Education.  The  demonstration  schools  afford  Sum- 
mer Session  students  opportunities  for  observation,  student-teaching,  and  prac- 
tice supervision. 

Field  Courses: 

Field  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  will  be  offered  during  the  first  term 
with  six  hours'  credit  in  each  for  the  six  weeks.  Students  taking  these  courses 
will  spend  the  entire  time  in  the  field,  camping  and  traveling  by  automobile. 
Dr.  P.  D.  Strausbaugh,  professor  of  botany,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
botany;  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Taylor,  associate  professor  of  zoology,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  zoology.  Students  interested  in  these  courses  should  com- 
municate with  the  instructors  as  early  as  possible. 

LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  University  maintains  two  large  dormitories,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  For  information  as  to  accommodations  and  rates  address  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  Residence  Halls  and  Commons,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor- 
gantown.  Cost  of  room  and  board  in  the  dormitory  for  men  ranges  from  $270 
to  $325  per  year;  in  the  dormitory  for  women  from  $287  to  $325  per  year. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  live  in  otner  quarters  until  after 
the  Men's  Dormitory  and  Woman's  Hall  with  its  two  wings  are  fully 
occupied. 

In  the  assignment  of  rooms  in  these  buildings  all  freshmen  shall  be 
required  to  take  rooms  therein  before  members  of  any  other  classes 
shall  be  assigned  rooms  therein,  no  freshmen  being  allowed  to  live  out- 
side the  dormitories  if  there  is  room  in  them. 
In  enforcing  the  above  rules  the  following  exceptions  shall  be  made: 

(1)     Where  the  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  the  students  reside 
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in  Morgantown  or  within  commuting  distance  of  the  University,  these 
rules  shall  not  apply. 

(2)  Where  the  home  of  the  student  is  within  such  distance  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable  for  him  to  live  in  his  home  and  reach  the  Uni- 
versity by  car  or  otherwise  for  all  his  classes,  these  rules  shall  not 
apply. 

(3)  Where  students  above  the  rank  of  Freshman  reside  in  ap- 
proved sorority  or  fraternity  houses  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean 
of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women,  these  rules  shall  not  apply. 

(4)  Where  conditions  of  employment  (such  as  firemen  in  various 
buildings  and  homes,  employment  on  dairy  and  experimental  farms, 
etc.)  require  residence  on  the  premises,  these  rules  shall  not  apply. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  assign  rooms  in  the  dormitories  to 
students  other  than  freshmen  after  August  20  of  each  year. 

More  detailed  information  may  be  found  in  the  Dormitory  Bulletin,  a  copy 
of  which  will  gladly  be  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Residences 
and  Commons. 

Board  and  lodging  are  available  also  in  private  dwellings  in  Morgantown 
at  about  the  same  rates  as  obtained  in  the  dormitories.  For  further  informa- 
tion concerning  houses  on  the  approved  list  men  should  address  the  office  of 
H.  E.  Stone,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.  Women  should  com- 
municate with  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women,  Morgantown. 

Student  Centt  r: 

At  considerable  expense,  the  Cafeteria  has  been  altered  to  make  it  more 
suitable  for  use  as  a  student  center  on  the  Campus.  The  floor  has  been  rein- 
forced so  that  there  may  be  dancing,  a  soda  fountain  has  been  installed,  and 
other  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  building  and  the  equipment.  Tins 
building  is  located  between  Mechanical  Hall  and  the  Administration  Building. 
Lunch  only  is  served  on  week  days  and  dinner  only  on  Sundays.  The  supper 
hour  is  reserved  for  special  groups  on  the  Campus. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    BOOK    STORE 

The  University  Book  Store,  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Law  Building, 
is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  the  students.  It  is  open  during  customary 
business  hours  and  keeps  on  hand  constantly  textbooks,  stationery,  drafting- 
room  instruments  and  supplies,  etc.,  which  are  available  to  the  students  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

METHODS   OF  ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  University  either  by  examination  or  on 
certificates  from  an  accredited  secondary  school.  In  the  latter  case  the  certifi- 
cates must  set  forth  the  work  of  the  student  in  detail.  Diplomas  or  certificates 
of  a  general  nature  are  not  sufficient. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  must  be  at  least  16  years  of 
age.  They  must  present  certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  if  from 
other  colleges  or  universities,  they  must  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  do  not  present  entrance  certificates,  or  who 
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come  from  other  institutions  of  learning  without  letters  of  honorable  dismissal, 
may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  be  allowed  to  register 
provisionally.  In  every  such  case  the  Registrar  will  make  immediate  inquiry 
of  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  comes,  and  if  satisfactory  certifi- 
cates of  credit  and  good  standing  cannot  be  obtained,  the  registration  will 
be  cancelled  and  the  fees  paid  by  the  applicant  will  be  returned.  A  pro- 
visional registration  will  not  ordinarily  be  continued  for  a  period  longer  than 
one  week. 

ENTRANCE    UNIT   DEFINED 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  various  colleges  of  the  University 
are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

A  unit  in  any  subject  represents  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  done 
in  a  standard  high  school  in  a  year  of  36  weeks,  with  five  recitation  periods 
per  week,  of  not  less  than  40  minutes  each.  In  courses  where  laboratory  work 
is  required,  from  two  to  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  is  considered  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation  according  to  the  amount  of  outside  prepa- 
ration required  in  connection  with  such  work. 

Graduates  of  accredited  schools1  receive  credit  for  the  work  certified,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  no  student  may  enter  any  college  of  the 
University  until  he  has  credit  for  15  units,  i.  e.,  the  work  of  a  standard  four- 
year  high-school  course. 

CERTIFICATION    OF    ENTRANCE    UNITS 

Entrance  units  should  be  certified  on  the  blank  form  prescribed  by  the 
University  or  on  a  similar  form,  so  that  credit  values  may  be  readily  computed 
These  certificates  should  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  applicant  presents  himself  for  matriculation.  Failure  to  do  this  may 
result  in  vexatious  delay  in  registration  and  may  render  the  student  liable 
to  the  payment  of  the  $2  late-registration  fee.  After  the  certificate  has  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Entrance  and  the  credits  recorded,  it  becomes 
the  property  of  the  University  and  is  permanently  filed  in  the  Registrar's 
office. 

PRESCRIBED   AND    ELECTIVE    UNITS 

A.  Fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  are  required  for  entrance  to  the 
University.  Those  who  are  going  into  the  College  of  Education  must,  if  they 
present  the  minimum  of  15  units,  make  up  an  additional  unit  during  the  first 
or  second  year,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  teacher-training  requirements  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 


B.     The  following  groups  are  required: 

(1)  Four  units  in  English2 

(2)  Three  units  in  a  second  subject 

(3)  Two  units  in  each  of  two  other  subjects 


1In  accrediting-  West  Virginia  secondary  schools  the  University  follows  the 
classification  made  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools. 

2A  student  may  enter  with  only  3  units  in  English,  but  in  that  case  he  must 
take  6  hours  of  college  English  as  elective  above  the  minimum  requirement  for 
the  degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  For  this  additional  work  he  will  receive 
college  credit. 
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C.  The  work  indicated  in  "A"  must  include:  For  admission  to  all  col- 
leges and  schools,  2  units  in  mathematics — 1  unit  in  algebra  and  1  unit  in 
plane  geometry.  For  admission  to  the  College  ol  Bring,  LVi  units  in 
algebra,  1  unit  in  plane  geometry,  and  %  unit  in  solid  geometry.'  Tin-  School 
of  Medicine  strongly  recommends  presentation  of  2  units  of  Latin.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  one  unit  in  history  and  one  unit  in  sci- 
ence. 

D.  Work  in  the  following  subjects  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  units 
placed  after  each  subject  will  be  accepted: 


Units 

English    4 

Foreign  languages4 

Latin    4 

Greek    3 

French    3 

German    3 

Spanish    3 

Italian     3 

Education    2 

Mathematics 

Algebra    2 

Plane   geometry    1 

Solid  geometry V^ 

Trigonometry     i£ 

History  and  Economics5 

History     3 

("ivies    1 

Economics    1 

Sociology     1 

Drawing 

Free-hand    drawing    1 

Mechanical   drawing   1 

Music    (applied)    2 


Units 
I  i  ce6 

Physics     1 

Chemistry  1 

Biology1   1 

Botany1    1 

Zoology7      1 

Geology 1 

General    seionce    1 

Physical  geography 1 

Physiology    *£ 

Commercial    geography    % 

Commercial  law  *£ 

Vocational    subjects    (not    to    ex- 
ceed 4  units) 

iculture   3 

Household  arts 3 

Manual    training   3 

Bookkeeping,    or    bookkeeping 

and    commercial   arithmetic.     2 
Commercial  arithmetic 

(alone)     Vz 

Shorthand     1 

Typewriting    1 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 1 

Physical  education 1 


3Students  may  enter  with  only  one  unit  of  algebra,  or  without  solid  geometry, 
but  they  will  be  irregular  in  their  scheduli 

4Xo  less  than   2  units  of  one  foreign    language   will   be   accepted    for  entr 
unless  supplemented  by  further  work   in  college   in   the  Bame  1    •  ■»  complete 

a   minimum    equivalent    to    2    units    of    entrance.      Six    hours    of    college    work    are 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  in  a   foreign   langu 

•A  group  of  3  units  may  be  formed  by  combining  2  units  of  history  with  1 
unit  of  civics,  economics,  or  sociology,  or  with  \t>  unit  each  of  any  two  of  these 
subjects. 

6A  group  of  2  or  3  units  in  Bcience  may  he  made  by  combining  1  unit  each  of 
any  of  the  following:   physics,  chemistry,   botany,   biolog  ,   gen- 

eral science. 

7If  a  student  pre  y   or   zoology    for   entrance    he    • 

credit  for  no  more  than   '_.  unit  of  biology;  if  he  presents  both  botany  and  zoology, 
no  credit  in  biology  will  be  allowed. 
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SPECIAL    REQUIREMENTS 

The  College  of  Law : 

The  following  students  will  be  admitted: 

1.  Graduates  of  approved  colleges. 

2.  Students  who  have  completed  at  least  three  years  of  work  of  collegiate 
grade  at  an  institution  of  approved  standing.  If  such  work  is  taken  at  West 
Virginia  University,  ninety-six  hours  of  credit  must  be  presented.  Students 
from  any  institution  other  than  West  Virginia  University  must  have  credit  for 
three-fourths  of  the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  by  such  institu- 
tion, but  in  no  case  less  than  ninety  hours.  Except  when  the  applicant  has  a 
degree  from  an  approved  college,  only  those  credits  may  be  counted  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College  of  Law  for  which  West  Virginia  University  would  give 
credit  toward  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Engineering.  Work  taken  at  West  Virginia  University  must 
carry  a  number  of  honor  points  equal  to  the  number  of  hours  of  credit. 

If  a  student  needs  no  more  than  four  hours  or  no  more  than  four  honor 
points,  or  no  more  than  four  hours  and  four  honor  points,  in  order  to  meet 
these  requirements,  the  Scholarship  Committee  may,  in  a  meritorious  case, 
admit  such  student.  But  until  these  requirements*  have  been  met,  law-school 
credit  is  withheld  and  the  student  is  not  eligible  to  take  second-year  work. 
A  student  may  not  make  up  such  hours  or  honor  points  while  he  is  carrying 
work  in  a  regular  session  of  the  College  of  Law. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  present  to  the  secretary  of  the  school, 
prior  to  registration,  a  complete  transcript  of  his  record  in  each  institution 
which  he  has  attended  after  the  completion  of  his  secondary  education. 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  who  previously  shall  have  attended  another 
law  school  and  who  shall  be  ineligible  to  return  to  that  school  in  good  standing. 

The  College  of  Education : 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  shall  be  the 
completion  of  (a)  16  units  of  preparatory  work  and  (b)  58  hours  of  approved 
college  work,  with  an  average  of  at  least  1  honor  point  per  credit  hour.  Can- 
didates for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  Education  register  for  their  first  two  years 
of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  who 
expect  to  enter  the  College  of  Education  will  indicate  their  intention  when  they 
register.  Their  studies  will  be  directed  by  Professor  Elizabeth  Stalnaker,  ad- 
viser for  pre-Education  students.  Such  students  should  so  order  their  courses 
of  study  as  to  satisfy  requirements  for  junior  standing  and  for  the  certification 
of  teachers. 

The  School  of  Medicine: 

In  addition  to  the  high-school  requirements  the  applicant  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Medicine  must  have  credit  for  at  least  three  years  of  work 
in  a  college  of  recognized  standing.  This  must  include  90  hours  of  credit  ex- 
clusive of  military  science  and  physical  education. 

This  90  hours  of  credit  must  include  the  following  subjects  and  hours: 
Englsh  composition,  6  hours;  physics,  8  hours;  biological  sciences,  12  hours 
(mainly  zoology,  and  should  include  comparative  anatomy) ;  chemistry,  20 
hours,  of  which  6  hours   must  be  organic  chemistry;    psychology,   3   hours;    a 
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modern  foreign  language,  12  hours.  German  or  French   prefer 

Scholarship:     Since  only  a  limited  number  of  students  can   be  admitted. 

the  selection  is  made  on  a  basis  of  scholarship.  All  applicants  must  take  the 
aptitude  test  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the 
rating  in  which  is  considered  in  making  selections.  This  test  is  given  al 
regular  intervals  in  all  colleges  giving  pre-medical  work. 

Further  details  concerning  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Medicine 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  or  the 
Registrar  of  the  University.  A  full  statement  concerning  BUggested  pre-medical 
courses  is  to  be  found  on  page  114  of  this  Catalogue. 

The  School  of  Music: 

Students  who  meet  University  entrance  requirements  are  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Music  either  by  examination  or  on  certificate  from  an  accredited 
secondary  school.  In  case  of  the  latter,  the  certificate  must  set  forth  the 
work  of  the  student  in  detail.  Students  may  enter  the  applied-music  courses 
in  the  School  of  Music  any  time  during  the  semester  without  credit.  An 
examination  will  be  given  them  to  determine  what  work  they  are  prepared  to 
do.  It  is  to  their  advantage,  however,  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for  any  courses  in  music  for  credit 
toward  any  degree  (A.  B.  or  B.  M.),  without  passing  an  examination  in  solfeggio, 
or  demonstrating  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  head  of  the  department  a  fairly 
quick  sense  of  rhythm  and  tune  and  the  ability  to  read  music  of  moderate 
difficulty.  All  students  will  be  examined  at  least  twice  a  year,  in  January  and 
May,  to  determine  the  progress  made. 

CONDITIONAL    ADMISSION 

Students  who  have  credit  for  15  units  of  secondary  school  work  but  who 
can  not  meet  the  specific  requirements  (see  B  and  C  above)  of  the  college 
they  desire  to  enter  may  register  as  conditional  freshmen  in  that  college.  Such 
students  must  make  up  all  deficiencies  before  they  can  be  classified  as  sopho- 
mores. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Persons  who  do  not  desire  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  may,  by 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  Entrance  and  of  the  faculty  or  dean  of  the 
college  which  they  desire  to  enter,  be  admitted  as  special  students,  subject  to 
the  following  provisions: 

1.  Special  students  must  as  a  rule  be  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Special  students  must  satisfy  at  least  9  units  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  including  2  units  of  English. 

3.  Every  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student  must  he  pre- 
sented in  writing  to  the  Committee  on  Entrance  and  must  set  forth  fully  the 
applicant's  reason,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  studies  he  de- 
sires to  pursue. 

4.  Special  students  are  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  usual  rules  relating 
to  registration  and  scholarship.  They  may  be  assigned  to  classes  for  which 
they   apply,   it   being  understood,   however,   that    admission    to    any   class   rests 
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entirely  with  the  instructor  in  charge,  and  further,  that  admission  to  any  class 
when  so  granted  does  not  necessarily  imply  credit  for  prerequisites. 

5.  In  the  School  of  Mines,  special  provisions  are  made  for  those  taking 
strictly  vocational  courses. 

6.  In  the  College  of  Law,  students  with  less  than  the  academic  credit 
required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  he  admitted  as 
special  students  only  if: 

(a)  they  have  credit  for  no  less  than  two  years  of  work  of  collegiate 
grade  in  an  institution  of  approved  standing; 

(b)  they  are  at  least  twenty-three  years  of  age; 

(c)  some  good  reason,  acceptable  to  the  Scholarship  Committee,  for 
thinking  that  their  experience  and  training  have  specially  equipped  them  to 
engage  successfully  in  the  study  of  law,  despite  the  lack  of  the  required  college 
credits;  and 

(d)  the  number  of  such  special  students  admitted  each  year  shall  not 
exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  students  admitted  by  the  College 
of  Law  as  beginning  regular  law  students  during  the  two  preceding  years. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Application  for  advanced  standing  on  account  of  work  of  college  grade 
done  before  entrance  to  the  University  should  be  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Entrance  not  later  than  two  weeks  after  the  applicant's  matriculation. 

If  no  certificates  are  offered  or  if  those  offered  are  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Entrance  to  be  irregular  or  insufficient,  the  Committee  will 
arrange  for  an  examination  of  the  applicant.  Upon  payment  of  the  examination 
fee,  the  Registrar  will  issue  an  examination  card  to  the  dean  of  the  proper 
college,  who  will  sign  the  card  and  forward  it  to  the  department  concerned. 
After  the  examination  the  head  of  the  department  will  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Entrance  the  names,  numbers,  and  credit  values  of  the  courses,  if  any, 
for  which  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  credit. 

The  College  of  Law : 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  satisfy  the  ordinary 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  first-year  class,  must  have  successfully 
pursued  the  study  of  law  in  a  school  which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  and  must  have  received  credit  for  courses  equivalent 
to  those  required  of  students  in  the  College  of  Law.  The  extent  of  credit 
allowed  for  work  done  elsewhere  is  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Any  applicant  for  advanced  standing  may  also,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty,  be  required  to  pass  examinations  in  any  or  all  courses  presented  for 
credit. 

The  School  of  Music: 

Advanced  standing  in  applied  music  is  given  only  by  examination.  Per- 
sons desiring  such  standing  should  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester, 
and  after  they  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  for 
each  semester's  work,  they  may  take  a  special  examination  in  which  they 
will  prove  their  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  as  outlined. 
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The  College  of  Pharmacy: 

After    January    1.    193S.    no    student    shall    be    permitted    to    complete    the 
course  in  pharmacy  in  less  than  three  collegiate  years  in  a  college  of  Pharmacy. 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  credit  offered  tor  advanced  Btanding.     This  is  in 
accordance    with    the    Bylaws    of    the    American    Association    of    Colleg 
Pharmacy. 

Credit  for  Correspondence  Work: 

Credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  semester  hours  for  work  completed  by  cor- 
respondence will  be  accepted  by  the  University  when  such  work  is  given  by 

accredited  colleges  or  universities  who  accept  tins  work  for  credit  toward 
their  own  degrees  and  whose  residence  work  is  accepted  by  West  Virginia 
University.  In  compliance  with  an  order  of  tin-  State  Board  of  Education. 
however,  credits  obtained  in  correspondence  courses  will  not  be  considered  in 
certifying  students  for  teachers'  certificates. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Applicants  holding  bachelors'  degrees  from  West  Virginia  University  or 
from  other  institutions  within  the  State  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Bdu- 
cation  and  authorized  to  confer  such  degrees,  or  from  institutions  without  the 
State  standardized  by  membership  in  one  of  the  associations  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  by  making  formal 
application  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council  and  presenting  an  official 
transcript  of  the  credits  upon  which  their  bachelors'  degrees  are  based.  Gradu- 
ates of  non-approved  institutions  may  be  admitted  provisionally  with  the 
understanding  that  any  deficiencies  in  their  undergraduate  training  will  be 
removed   promptly. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made  either 
in  person  or  by  letter  some  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  semester  Dor 
which  registration  is  desired.  Blank  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Graduate  Council.  The  application  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council  at  the  time  the  student  presents  himself  for  registration  for  graduate 
courses.  If  the  student  contemplates  entering  upon  candidacy  for  an  advanced 
degree  he  should  announce  in  his  application  his  choice  of  a  major  field  of 
study.  Then  he  will  be  referred  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he 
desires  to  do  his  major  study,  who  will  assign  him  to  an  adviser. 

Eligible  students  who  wish  to  further  their  education  without  reference 
to  a  higher  degree  will  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  provided  they  elect 
graduate  courses  for  which  they  can  satisfy  the  prerequisites. 

REGISTRATION 

Persons  who  are  not  registered  as  students  in  the  University  and  who 
are  not  members  of  its  administrative  or  teaching  staffs  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  regular  attendance  in  University  classes. 

Time  and  Place  of  Begistration : 

All  students  are  expected  to  register  on  tin-  days  set  apart  for  registra- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  or  term  of  the  University.  Students  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics,  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  the  Graduate 
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School,  the  School  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
register  in  the  Field  House  on  Beechurst  Avenue.  Students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  in  the  School  of  Mines  register  in  Mechanical  Hall;  students 
in  the  College  of  Law  register  in  the  College  of  Law  building;  and  students  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  register  in  the  School  of  Medicine  building. 

Registration  for  the  first  semester,  1938-39,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  September  13  and  14. 

Immediately  upon  completion  of  their  registration  all  students  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  their  fees  at  the  office  of  the  Financial  Secretary,  Administration 
Building. 

Fresh7nan  Week: 

Freshman  Week  activities  were  inaugurated  at  the  University  in  Septem- 
ber, 1929.  The  days  set  apart  for  these  events  in  1938  are  September  9  to  14. 
Attendance  at  these  exercises  is  required  of  every  entering  freshman.  A  pro- 
gram of  lectures,  directions  to  entering  students,  exercises,  and  recreation  is 
arranged  to  enable  freshmen  to  adjust  themselves  the  more  easily  to  the 
environment  of  University  life.  Every  freshman  should  be  on  the  campus  and 
report  at  convocation  in  Commencement  Hall  at  7:30  o'clock  on  Friday 
evening,  September  9,  1938.  Freshman  Guidance  programs  are  conducted  by 
members  of  the  University  staff  through  the  Sphinx,  honorary  men's  society. 

Medical  Examination: 

During  registration  week  all  male  freshmen  will  report  at  the  Field  House 
for  assignment  of  lockers,  for  appointment  for  physical  and  medical  exami- 
nations, and  for  physical  achievement  tests. 

Freshmen  women  will  report  during  registration  week  at  Elizabeth  Moore 
Hall  for  similar  examination  and  tests. 

These  examinations  and  tests  will  be  the  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  proper 
program  of  physical  education  for  individual  students. 

College  Credit  Defined: 

A  college  credit  or  semester-hour  represents  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
one  semester  (18  weeks),  in  one  recitation  hour  with  two  preparation  hours 
a  week.  From  two  to  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  considered  equiva- 
lent to  one  hour  of  recitation,  according  to  the  amount  of  outside  work  as- 
signed in  connection  with  the  laboratory  hours. 

Numbering  of  Courses: 

Courses  offered  in  the  various  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  are 
numbered  so  as  to  indicate  the  rank  (freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  senior,  or 
graduate)  of  the  students  for  whom  they  are  intended.     See  page  89. 

Adviser: 

The  college  in  which  a  student  is  enrolled  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  course  of  study  of  that  student.  Each  student  upon  entering  the  University 
is  assigned  to  an  adviser,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  student  in  his  regis- 
tration, to  keep  a  record  of  his  work,  and  to  report  his  registration  and  stand- 
ing to  the  Registrar  as  required.  The  adviser  approves  the  student's  program 
of  studies,  sees  that  all  prescribed  work  is  taken  in  proper  sequence,  approves 
the  selection  of  elective  courses,  and  assists  the  student  generally  in  planning 
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his  course  of  study  so  that  he  may  proceed  systematically  and  without  con- 
flicts. Changes  in  registration  must  always  have  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 
The  student  will  look  to  his  adviser  for  guidance  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 

his  work. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Work: 

The  maximum  and  minimum  number  Of  hours  per  Bemester  as  wll  as 
the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  year  for  which  a  student  may  register 
during  the  regular  session  of  the  University  are  as  foil 

Mini  nnnn  Maximum 

II an rs  pi  r  flours  !><  r 

tir  Year 

Agriculture    14  20 

Arts  and  Sciences 11  IS  34 

Education __  18  35 

Engineering  and   Mechanic  Arts   14  20 

Home  Economics 14  18  34 

Law    13  16 

Medicine     17  20 

Mines     14  20 

Music     14  20 

Pharmacy    14  20 

Physical  Education  and  Athletics 14  20 

A  student  may  carry  courses  not  in  excess  of  6  hours'  credit1  each  term  of 
the  summer  session,  but  any  student  who,  during  the  last  semester  or  full  sum- 
mer session  in  residence,  has  earned  2V2  honor  points  (Arts  and  Sciences 
standard)  for  each  hour  of  registration  may  petition  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ship of  the  college  concerned  to  take  work  not  in  excess  of  8  hours.  However, 
only  6  hours  of  credit  shall  be  allowed  unless  the  student  shall  maintain  a 
general  standing  entitling  him  to  2y2  honor  points  for  each  hour  of  registration. 

A  student  desiring  to  do  irregular  work,  more  or  less  than  the  prescribed 
number  of  hours  in  any  college,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Committee 
on  Scholarship  in  his  college.  This  permission  is  not  valid  until  it  has  been 
reported  to  the  Registrar  for  record. 

Late  Registration: 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  University  after  the 
eighteenth  day  of  a  semester  or  the  ninth  day  of  either  term  of  the  summer 
session,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  dean  of  the  college  which  he 
proposes  to  enter.  No  student  registering  late  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  for 
more  hours  of  work  than  the  number  of  weeks  in  actual  attendance  without 
the  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  of  the  college  concerned. 

Substitution  for  Required  Courses: 

A  student  who  desires  to  substitute  another  course  in  place  of  any  course 
prescribed  in  his  curriculum  or  required  for  the  degree  toward  which  he  is 
working,  must  obtain  permission  for  such  substitution  irom  the  Committee 
on  Scholarship  in  his  college,  but  there  can  be  no  substitution  from  ^rroup  to 
group. 


'Five  hours  in  the  College  of  Law. 
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Visitors : 

Students  who  are  registered  in  the  University  may  be  permitted  to  attend 
classes  as  visitors,  provided  they  shall  have  obtained  the  written  permission 
of  their  advisers  and  of  the  instructors  in  the  classes  they  desire  to  visit. 
Members  of  the  administrative  or  teaching  staffs,  or  other  regular  employees 
of  the  University,  may  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  as  visitors,  provided  they 
shall  have  obtained  the  written  permission  of  the  heads  of  their  departments 
and  of  the  instructors  in  the  classes  which  they  desire  to  visit. 

No  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  work  and  attendance  of  persons  admitted 
to  classes  as  visitors  and  no  credit  shall  be  given  for  their  work  in  such  classes. 

Persons  eligible  to  attend  classes  in  the  University  as  visitors  may  obtain 
the  proper  permission  blanks  from  the  Registrar. 

Withdraiual  from  the  University : 

A  student  who  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  University  must  apply  to 
the  Registrar  for  permission.  When  the  withdrawal  card  has  been  obtained  it 
must  be  presented  by  the  student  to  his  adviser,  the  dean  of  his  college  or 
school,  and  the  Librarian.  The  student  must  then  return  the  signed  card  to 
the  Registrar.    See  page  61  for  provisions  regarding  refunds. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  without  permission  will  re- 
ceive at  the  end  of  the  semester  a  grade  of  "FIW"  (failure  because  of  irregular 
withdrawal)  in  each  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  are  registered  and  will 
be  indefinitely  suspended  from  the  University. 

Students  who  desire  to  drop  part  of  their  work  may  withdraw  from  classes 
in  which  they  are  enrolled  with  a  grade  of  W  at  any  time  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  second  week  following  the  date  set  for  mid-semester  reports.  With- 
drawal permits  must  be  approved  by  the  adviser  and  filed  with  the  Registrar. 
If  such  withdrawal  reduces  the  student's  hours  below  the  required  minimum, 
the  permit  must  be  approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee.  Withdrawals 
after  the  above  date  will  be  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  college  in  which  the  student 
is  registered. 

Ee-entry  after  Withdrawal: 

Students  required  to  withdraw  from  one  college  of  the  University  because 
of  failure  in  their  work  and  permitted  to  transfer  to  another  college  of  the 
University  may  not  again  register  in  the  college  in  which  they  were  originally 
registered  without  the  consent  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  that  college. 

Return  of  Books  to  the  Library  : 

Students  must  present  a  signed  statement  from  the  Librarian  that  they 
have  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  the  library  fines  incurred,  before  they 
withdraw.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  before  paying  all  fines  and 
returning  all  Library  books. 
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UNIVERSITY  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 
(Subject  to  change  without  not 

FEES 

All  fees  are  due  and  payable  at  the  Financial  S<  -  office  on  the  day 

of  registration.1     All  students  pay  the  following  fees: 

Sen  in  the  ColU  get  and  Sc) 


REGULAR  YEAR 

51  MM!  K  SESSION 

COLLEGE 
OR  SCHOOL 

Full  Time- 

Part  Time' 

Full  Time- 

Part  Time* 

KrM\KkS 

Resi- 
dent' 

Non- 
resi- 
dent' 

Resi- 
dent' 

Non- 
resi- 
dent 

Resi- 
dent' 

Non- 
resi- 
dent^ 

Resi 
dent* 

Non- 
resi- 
dent' 

$  39.50* 

SI  14.50* 

$       3.00 

$       8.00 

S     25   or 
$     30t 

$     35    or 
S         40+ 

$        5.00 

$        7.00 

♦Includes  Contingent 
fee  $30  ;  Student 
Activity       fee       ($7) 

Arts  and  Sciences 

per 
credit 
hour 

per 
credit 
hour 
except 

fee   ($2.50) 

Musit 

figure:  both  terms, 
higher  figure. 

Physical  Education 
and   Athletics 

Pharmacy 

(See  "Special  Fees 
in  Pharmacy") 

64.50* 

139.50* 

S       4.00 
per  cred 

12.50 
it  hour 

Law  

64.50* 
$127.00* 

$189.50* 
S202.O0* 

$        4.00 
per  cred' 

$        8.0(1 
per  cret 

S      12.50 
t  hour 

S      12.50 
it  hour 

Medicine 

No  ins 

du 

the  s 

(ruction 
inj> 
ummer 

Students  who  have  not  paid  their  fees  before  the  Close  Of  Office  hours  of  the 
second  Saturday  following  the  opening  of  a  semester  or  a  Bummer  term,  shall  in- 
dropped  from  the  rolls  Of  the  University,  and  the  Registrar  shall  notify  their  in- 
structors that  their  class  cards  are  to  be  withdrawn. 

2  A  full-time  student  is  one  who  is  n  gister<  d  for  10  or  more  semester-hours  of 
work  during  each  Bemester  of  the  regular  academic  year,  or  for  4  or  for  moi 

•    work    during   each    term    of    the    summer    session.      A    full-time 
student  during  the  regular  academic  year  r<  lent  activity  hook  which 

entitles  him  to  admission  to  all  out-door  athletic  events  and.  by   the  payment  of 
an    additional    nominal    amount    at    each    event,    entitles    him     to    admission     I 
in-door  athletic  events  held  in   the   Field   House,     a   full-time  student   during  the 

r   during    the    sunt!  >n    is    entitled    to    free    i    • 

consultation    and   advice   from    the    University    physician.      \ 
made  for  room-calls,  x-rays,  special  laboratory  tests,  drugs  fui 

versity    Pharmacy,     minor    operations,     treatment     of     fractures     and     dislocations, 
and   intravenous   treatment. 

•No  person  shall  I  nlversity 

dent   student   who   lias   not    been   domiciled    in    I 

least  twelv<  itive  months  next  preceding  his  registration.     N 

student  may  establish   domicil    in    this   state,   entitling   him    to   reductions 
emptions  of  tuition,  merely  by  hi-  I   the  University.     A  minor  student 

whose  parents  have  become  domiciled  in  West  Virginia  after  the  studei 
registration  in  the  University,  will  be  deemed  to  have  the  domic 
and  be  entitled  to  pav  resident    f<  fter.     Moreover, 
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SPECIAL  FEES 

Late  registration  fee"' $  2.00 

Diploma   fee6    10.00 

Student's  record  fee7 1.00 

Junior   certificate    1.00 

Change  in  registration  fee  (after  8th  day) 1.00 

Examination  fee  for  advanced  standing 3.00 

Fee  for  examination  for  entrance  credit,  per  unit 1.00 

SPECIAL    FEES    IN    MEDICINE    AND    PHARMACY 

Students  in  colleges  and  schools  other  than  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  School  of  Medicine  who  register  for  courses  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
or  the  School  of  Medicine  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $4.00  per  credit 
hour  for  such  courses  in  addition  to  the  fees  charged  in  the  colleges  or  schools 
in  which  they  are  registered. 

Regularly  enrolled  students  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  are  given  the 
privilege  of  enrolling  without  additional  fees  in  required  Pharmacy  courses 
offered  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Regularly  enrolled  Pre-Medical  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences are  given  the  privilege  of  registering  for  the  following  courses  in  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  without  additional  charge:  Pharmacy  2,  Pharmacy  3, 
Pharmacy  9,  Pharmacy  106,  and  Pharmacy  107. 

SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC    FEES 

1.  Students  Registered  for  Degrees  in  the  School  of  Music  : 

In  addition  to  the  fees  required  of  all  full-time  students  (see  table  on 
page  59),  resident  and  non-resident  students  registered  for  degrees  in  the 
School  of  Music  pay  the  following  fees  each  semester: 

General  Public-School  Music  only 

$35.50  $15.50 

2.  Special  Students  Registered  in  the  School  of  Music: 

(a)  Theory  Courses — Special  students  registered  in  the  School  of 
Music  for  theory  courses  in  music  shall  pay  $5  per  credit  hour  for  these 
courses. 

(b)  Applied  Courses — Special  students  registered  in  the  School  of 
music  for  courses  in  applied  music  shall  pay  tuition  fees  in  each  semester 
as  follows:  for  courses  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  pipe  organ,  or  band  and: 
orchestra  instruments — one  lesson  per  week,  $35,  two  lessons,  $55.  For 
instrument   classes  the  fee   is  $5  per  semester.     In  ensemble  courses  the 


originally  paid  non-resident  fees  may  become  entitled  to  pay  resident  fees,  if 
after  an  interim  of  non-attendance  or  otherwise  he  has  established  a  valid  legal 
domicil  in  this  State  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  his  re-registration  in  the 
LTniversity.  In  any  event,  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  for  a  minor  student 
temporarily  resident  in  West  Virginia,  other  than  the  designation  of  a  natural 
guardian,  shall  not  in  and  of  itself  operate  to  establish  a  West  Virginia  domicil 
for  such  student. 

4A  part-time  student  is  one  who  is  registered  for  fewer  than  10  semester-hours 
per  semester  during  the  regular  academic  year;  or  for  fewer  than  4  semester- 
hours  per  term  during  the  summer  session. 

5As  a  reward  for  prompt  registration,  this  fee  is  not  charged  to  students  who 
procure  class  cards  during  the  regular  registration  days  set  forth  in  the  calendar 
on  page  5.  Students  whose  work  is  exclusively  in  music  are  excused  from  pay- 
ment of  the  $2  late-registration  fee. 

6The  diploma  fee  is  payable  by  all  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
or  term  in  which  they  expect  to  receive  their  degrees  or  diplomas. 

7One  transcript  of  a  student's  record  is  furnished  by  the  Registrar  without 
charge.     This  fee  is  charged  for  furnishing  an  additional   transcript. 
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fee  in  accompanying  is  $5  per  semester;  in  chamber  music.  (6  per  Bem< 

(c)  Special  Work  in  Another  College  or  School  —  Special  students 
registered  in  the  School  of  Music  who  take  special  work  in  another  college 
or  school  of  the  University  shall  pay  music  fees  plus  the  regular  rate  DOT 
credit-hour  for  the  work  they  are  taking  In  another  college  or  school. 

3.  Students  Registered  in  Otheb  Schools  vsd  Co 

(a)  Theory  Courses — Students  registered  in  other  schools  and  coll< 

of   the    University   may  enroll   for  theory   courses    in    the    School   of    Music 
without    paying  additional   fees. 

(b)  Applied  Music — Students  in  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
University  who  enroll  for  one  or  more  courses  in  applied  music  shall  pay 
the  regular  fees  required  in  the  school  or  college  in  which  they  are  I 
tered  plus  music  fees  as  follows:  for  courses  in  voice,  piano,  violin,  pipe- 
organ,  or  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  one  lesson  per  week.  $20;  two 
lessons,  $35. 

4.  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  and  Orchestral  Instruments  foe  Practk 

(a)  Piano  for  Practice — one  hour  a  day,  $6  per  semester;  two  hours, 
$10;   three  hours,  S14;   four  hours.  S18. 

(b)  Pipe  Organ  Practice  —  one  hour  a  day.  $10  per  semester. 

(c)  Orchestral  Instruments — rental  fee,  $2.50  per  semester. 

DEPOSITS 

The  deposits  required  are  as  follows:  breakage  deposit  in  chemistry,  $5; 
breakage  deposit  in  pharmacy,  $10;   military  science  deposit,  $10. 

REFUNDING  OF   FEES 

A  student  who  withdraws  regularly1  from  the  University  may  arrange 
for  a  refund  of  fees  by  submitting  to  the  Financial  Secretary  his  original  fee 
receipt  bearing  an  endorsement  by  the  Registrar  stating  that  his  withdrawal 
has  been  regular  together  with  the  unused  portion  of  his  Student  Activity 
Book.     Fees  will  be  returned  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

'/(/  of  Refund 

During  the  first  and  second  weeks All  fees  less  $2.50 

During  the  third  and  fourth  weeks 809$    I)f"  fees 

During  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks •;<»',    of  fees 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  weeks 40'/   of  fees 

Beginning  with  ninth  week No  refunds  allowed 

COST   OF   A   YEAR'S   WORK 

A  student's  text-books  will  cost  from  $20  to  $40  a  year,  and  his  registra- 
ion  fees  $79  to  $129  if  he  is  a  resident;  or  $229  to  $404  if  a  non-resident.  Stu- 
dents in  engine  n^ng  will  use  drawing  instruments  costing  from  $15  to  $25.  The 
laboratory  breakage  deposit  fee  required  ranges  from  $5  to  $10,  a  part  of 
hich  is  usuaiij  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  military  science  a  $10 
leposit  is  required  to  cover  military  equipment  in  the  custody  of  the  student, 
practically  all  of  which  is  returned  to  the  student  when  he  accounts  for  his 
equipment.  Board  and  room  may  be  obtained  at  from  $200  to  $300  a  year, 
student's  washing  will  cost  from  $18  to  $24  a  year.  Traveling  expenses, 
Nothing,  and  other  miscellaneous  items  will  depend  largely  upon  the  tastes 
.nd  habits  of  the  individual  student.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  legitimate  cost  of  a  nine  months'  term  of  residence  at  the  University 
■anges  from  $450  to  $800  a  year. 

'See  page  58,  under  the  caption  "Withdrawal   from   tiio  University." 
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DEGREES 

Candidates  for  degrees  shall  be  eligible  for  graduation  upon  the  completion 
of  the  requirements,  in  the  college  or  school  in  which  they  are  registered,  which 
were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  first  registration  in  that  college  or  school, 
provided  they  apply  for  graduation  within  a  period  of  seven  years  from  the 
time  of  their  first  registration.  Students  who  fail  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  graduation  within  seven  years  from  their  first  registration  in  the 
college  or  school  in  which  they  are  candidates  for  degrees,  shall  satisfy  the 
requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  they  apply  for  graduation. 

All  University  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Governors  upon 
recommendation  of  the  faculties  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges.  Degrees 
are  granted  at  the  close  of  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  the 
students  complete  their  work. 

Candidates  for  degrees  to  be  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester 
must  be  present  in  person  to  receive  their  degrees  unless  excused  by  the  deans 
of  their  colleges. 

SCHOLASTIC    STANDING    AND    HONOR    POINTS 

Marking  System: 

The  student's  scholastic  record  for  a  semester  is  indicated  by  the  following 
system  in  use  at  the  University: 

A — excellent  (given  only  to  students  of  superior  ability  and  attainment) 
B — good  (given  to  those  students  who  are  well  above  the  average  but 

who  are-  not  in  the  highest  group) 
C — fair  (average  students) 
D — poor  but  passing2 
E — condition 
P — failure 
I — incomplete 
FIW — failure  because  of  irregular  withdrawal 

W — all  withdrawals  prior  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  following  the 
date  set  for  mid-semester  reports 
WP — withdrew  passing  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  follow- 
ing the  date  set  for  mid-semester  reports 
WP — withdrew  failing  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  second  week  follow- 
ing the  date  set  for  mid-semester  reports 

Honor  Points : 

The  quality  of  a  student's  work  shall  be  indicated  by  honor  points. 

A  tabulation,  showing  the  number  of  honor  points,  if  any,  and  the  grades 
for  which  they  are  given  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  University,  follows: 

Grade  A  B+  B  C+  C  D  F 
All  colleges,  schools  and  divisions  except 

the  College  of  Law1 3  2  __  1 

College  of  Law   5  4           3  2          1 


1In  the  College  of  Law  the  sign  +  after  the  grades  A,  B,  or  C  will  be  used  to 
indicate  differences  in  standing  between  students  receiving  the  same  letter  grade. 
In  the  Graduate  School,  no  credits  are  acceptable  toward  an  advanced  degree  with 
a  rank  lower  than  C. 

2Students  are  permitted  to  re-register  in  any  course  for  which  a  grade  of  D 
has  been  received.  In  such  cases  the  second  grade  shall  supersede  the  first  and 
be  final. 
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BACCALAUREATE     DEGREES 

Credits  and  Ilonor  Points  'Required: 

Less  than  6  hours  in  an  ancienl  or  modern  language  will  not  be  counted 
toward  any  University  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  unless  work  In  the  Bame 
language  has  been  offered  for  entrance. 

Six  hours  of  English  composition  and  rhetoric  (English  1  and  2)  are 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  all  colleges,  schools,  and 
divisions. 

Four  hours  of  military  science  and  tactics  arc  required  of  all  freshmen  and 
sophomore  men  not  specifically  exempt.1 

Two  hours  of  physical  education  for  men,  to  1>*'  taken  during  the  Aral 
year  in  residence,  and  four  hours  of  physical  education  tor  women,  to  be  taken 
during  the  first  and  second  years  in  residence,  are  required  for  graduation, 
except  in  the  case  of  students  entering  with  advanced  standing  amounting  to 
58  semester  hours  or  more,  unless  previous  credit   has  been  allow,  d. 

Each  baccalaureate  degree  is  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  a  specified 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit.  For  a  tabular  statement  of  the  numlx  r 
of  credit  hours  required  for  each  degree,  see  the  last  column  on  page  64,  under 
the  caption  "Classification  of  Students." 

All  divisions  of  the  University  require  minimum  standards  of  scholastic 
quality.  These  are  expressed  in  terms  of  honor  points.  Ilonor  points  are 
computed  only  on  grades  earned  at  West  Virginia  University  (including  Po- 
tomac State  School  of  West  Virginia  University)  and  all  courses  taken  in 
this  institution  which  are  offered  towards  credit  requirements  for  the  degree 
for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate  shall  be  included  in  the  computation  of 
honor  points.  The  student  must  maintain  an  average  of  one  honor  point  per 
credit  hour  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  graduation,  except  in  the  College  of  Law 
which  requires  50  honor  points.  The  College  of  Education,  in  addition  to  a 
general  average  of  1  honor  point  per  credit  hour  in  all  subjects,  requires  an 
average  of  1  honor  point  per  credit  hour  in  Education. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  recommendation  for  any  West  Virginia  high- 
school  teaching  certificate,  every  student  in  West  Virginia  University  who 
desires  any  such  certificate,  and  who  attains  junior  standing  after  May  1,  1933, 
must  have  a  general  honor-point  average  of  1.0  and  also  an  honor-point  average 
of  1.0  in  each  teaching  field. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College 
of  Education,  the  School  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics,  students  may  decrease  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  required  for 
graduation  by  doing  work  of  superior  quality.  For  each  8  honor  points  in 
excess  of  1  honor  point  per  credit  hour,  the  number  of  credit  hours  required 
for  graduation  may  be  diminished  by  one.  This  does  not,  however,  excuse 
students  from  courses  required  for  the  degree. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  keep  informed  on  his  honor-point 
standing.  This  information  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  dean  or 
director  of  the  college  or  division  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 

FiCrpiirrmcnts  as  to  Residence : 

Students   who  come  to   the  University    from   Other   colleges  or  universities 


8See  page  4  5. 
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are  advised  to  make  the  transfer  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  their  third 
year  and  in  no  case  will  a  student  who  matriculates  in  the  University  later 
than  October  1  in  any  year  be  permitted  to  receive  a  degree  at  the  next  Com- 
mencement. 

In  special  cases  students  who  desire  to  leave  the  University  at  the  close 
of  their  third  year  to  enter  another  institution  with  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
combined  course  leading  to  two  degrees  or  of  preparing  for  graduate  study 
may,  upon  application  beforehand  to  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  of  the 
college  in  which  they  are  registered,  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  the 
fourth  year,  or  a  part  thereof,  at  such  other  institution  and  to  receive  the 
bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper 
credits. 

Except  in  the  College  of  Law,  no  student  will  be  granted  a  bachelor's 
degree  by  this  University  who  has  not  done  either  a  total  of  90  hours  or  the 
last  30  hours6  of  his  work  in  actual  residence  at  the  University. 

No  student  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  without  at  least 
one  year  of  residence  in  the  University  and  the  successful  passing  of  courses 
aggregating  28  semester  hours  in  the  College  of  Law,  which,  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  must  be  the  last  28  hours  of  the 
student's  work. 

Classification  of  Students: 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  semester-hours  required  for 
classification  as  second-year,  third  year,  and  fourth-year  students  and  for 
graduation,  according  to  the  curricula  in  the  several  colleges,  schools,  and 
divisions.  First-year  students  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  admission  as 
set  forth  on  pages  49  to  53  inclusive. 

Hours  Required  to  Classify  As 

COLLEGE  AND  DEGREE 

Second- 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  Student 

Bachelor  of  Arts    (A.   B.) 

Regular     25 

Pre-medical      32 

Combined    (Medicine)1    32 

Combined    (Law)-     25 

Bachelor   of   Science    (B.   S.) 

Combined     (Medicine)3     32  66  96  172 

AGRICULTURE,    FORESTRY,    AND 
HOME    ECONOMICS 

B.  S.  in  Agriculture   (B.  S.  Agr.)    26 

B.  S.  in  Forestry   30 

B.  S.  in  Home  Economics  (B.  S.  H.  E.) 25 

EDUCATION4 

B.  S.  in  Education    (B.  S.  Ed.) 58  92  128 


Third- 
Year 
Student 

Fourth- 
Year 
Student 

Hours 

Required 

for 

Degree 

58 

92 

128 

66 

96 

128 

66 

96 

132 

60 

96 

124 

64 

100 

144 

70 

110 

150 

58 

92 

128 

aFourth  year  in  School  of  Medicine. 

2Fourth  year  in  College  of  Law. 

aThird  and  fourth  years  in  School  of  Medicine. 
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SNGINEERING' 

Bachelor  of  Science    (II.   S.)    

B.  s.  in  Chem.  Eng'g.  (B.  s.  Ch.  E.) 
B.  S.  in  Civil  Eng^gf.  (B.  S.  C.  B.)  .. 
B.  S.  in  Eke.  Eng'g.  (B.  S.  E.  B.)  . 
B.  S.   in  Mech.  Eng'g.   (B.  S.  M.    E.) 


LAW 

Bachelor  of  Laws    (LI*   B.) 


Hours   Req 


I-     Third-      Fourth-      H 

:  i 
for 


27 

110 

150 

SO 

70 

110 

150 

no 

150 

7" 

ii" 

150 

-.11 


81 


PHARMACY 

B.  S.    in   Pharmacy    <  B.   S.   Phar.) 

Retail     Pharmacy     

Industrial    Pharmacy    


142 
144 


SCHOOL  OF   MINI  - 

B.  S.  in  Eng'gr.  of  Mines  (B.  S.  E.  M) 


110 


150 


SCHOOL  OF   MUSIC 

Bachelor  of  Music   (B.  Mus.) 


30 


•',4 


102 


136 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  AND  ATHLETICS 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

(B.    S.    P.    E.)    


92 


130 


Work  Done  Out  of  Residence: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  discourage  the  taking:  of  regular  resi- 
dence courses  in  absentia.  In  the  case  or  courses  begun  at  the  University  and 
not  completed  because  of  illness  or  for  other  acceptable  reasons  however,  per- 
mission to  complete  the  work  in  absentia  under  the  direction  of  the  regular 
University  instructors  giving  the  courses  may  be  granted  by  the  Committee  on 
Scholarship;  but  in  such  case  credit  should  be  given  only  upon  a  report  of  a 
grade  of  no  less  than  "C"  on  final  examination. 

This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  University  extension  courses. 


GRADUATE    DEGREES 

Graduate  degrees  offered  by  the  departments  in  the  University  which  have 
been  been  approved  for  graduate  work  are  as  follows 
Master  of  Arts  (A.  M.) 
Master  of  Science   (M.  S.) 

Master  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering  (M.  S.  Ch.  E.) 
Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering  (M.  S.  C.  E.) 
Master  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering   (M.  S.  E.  E.) 
Master  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engneering  (M.  S.  M.  E.) 
Master  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines   (M.  S.  E.  M.) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy   (Ph.D.) 


*For  the  degree  of  Bacholor  of  Science  in  Education,  at  leant  10  hours  of  the 
residence  work  mast  he  in   Education. 

4Students  matriculating  with   58  or  more  hours  ol  graduate  with 

148  hours,  since  physical  education   is  not   required  of  these  students. 
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PROFESSIONAL    ENGINEERING    DEGREES 

The  following  professional  degrees  are  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  West  Virginia  University  on  the 
basis  of  practical  experience  and  study  in  absentia,  the  presentation  of  a  thesis, 
and  an  oral  final  examination. 

Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.  E  )  Engineer  of  Mines  (E.  M.) 

Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.)  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.  E.) 

Electrical  Engineer   (E.  E.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

COURSES 

As  a  rule  all  courses  extend  through  one  semester  only.1 

EXAMINATIONS 

Mid-Semester  and  Final  Examinations : 

In  practically  all  courses  offered  in  the  University,  the  student  receives 
both  a  preliminary  or  mid-semester  grade  and  a  final  grade.  The  mid-semester 
standing  of  a  student  is  based  on  the  daily  recitation  grades  and  a  special  test 
given  during  one  or  more  regular  recitation  periods.  Mid-semester  grades  are 
rot  entered  on  the  Registrar's  records.  The  final  grade  is  based  on  the  class 
standing  for  the  entire  semester  and  on  a  written  final  examination2  to  which 
a  special  period  of  two  or  three  hours  is  devoted,  except  that  the  manner  of 
determining  the  final  grade  of  seniors  and  graduate  students  provisionally 
approved  for  graduation  at  the  end  of  the  semester  or  term  is  left  with  the 
head  of  the  department.  Any  student  not  satisfied  with  his  grade,  however, 
has  the  right  to  take  the  examination  with  his  class  if  he  so  desires. 

Examination  Periods  : 

Mdd-semester  examinations  are  held  during  the  regular  academic  year 
only,  and  usually  during  the  week  of  each  semester  immediately  preceding  the 
day  of  the  mid-semester  reports  as  set  forth  in  the  University  Calendar.  Final 
examinations  are  held  during  the  last  week  of  each  semester  of  the  academic 
year,  and  during  the  last  two  days  of  each  term  of  the  summer  session. 

Absence  from  Examination: 

Students  are  required  to  take  all  regular  examinations.  If  a  student  attends 
a  course  throughout  the  semester  and  is  absent  from  examination  without  per- 
mission, the  instructor  shall  count  the  examination  as  zero  and  report  the 
final  grade  as  F.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  the  absence  of  the  student 
was  for  satisfactory  reason,  the  fact  will  be  recorded  on  the  student's  class 
ticket,  the  grade  of  I  will  be  returned,  and  the  student  may,  upon  application 
to  the  instructor,  take  the  examination  at  a  later  date. 


1In  the  College  of  Law  all  courses  extend  either  throughout  the  entire  year  or 
through  one  semester.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  less  than  an  entire  course 
except  by  special  order  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship.  Grades  given  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  in  courses  extending  throughout  the  year  are  merely 
indicative  of  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  student  to  that  point  and  do  not 
give  credit  for  the  part  of  the  course  so  far  pursued.  Such  first-semester  grade 
may  be  considered  in  determining  the  final  grade. 

2See  12  percent  rule  under  "Absences"  on  page  68, 
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Conditions  and  Failures: 

If  the  final  grade  of  a  student  in  any  course  is  'T'  it  la  recorded  b 
"failure."  and  the  student  must  take  the  course  again  if  he  desires  to  receive 
credit  for  it.  if  the  final  grade  is  "I"  it  is  recorded  as  "incomplete."  if  a 
grade  of  "I"  is  not  removed  within  the  following  semester  by  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  work  of  the  course  it  becomes  a  failure  unless  BpeciaJ  per- 
mission to  postpone  the  completion  of  the  work  is  obtained  from  the  Committee 
on  Scholarship  of  the  college  In  which  the  student  is  registered.  A  Btudenl 
receiving  a  grade  of  "E"  may  be  given  a  second  examination  in  the  subject 
in  which  such  grade  is  received,  provided  he  applies  for  it  at  the  time  of  his 
registration.     A  grade  of  "E"  not   removed   within  the   followinj  teT   he- 

comes  a  failure  unless  special  permission  to  postpone  the  examination  is  ob- 
tained  from  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  of  the  college  In  which  the  Btudenl 
is  registered.  If  the  final  grade  after  a  second  examination  is  again  M'E"  11 
is  recorded  as  a  "failure."  No  grade  higher  than  "C"  shall  he  reported  for 
the  removal  of  a  condition.  In  the  College  of  Law  a  student  who  has  rec 
a  grade  of  "D"  in  any  course  is  privileged,  hut  not  required,  to  take  the  next 
regular  examination  in  that  course  in  order  to  raise  his  made  to  one  which 
carries  with  it  honor  points. 

REPORTS 

Mid-semester  grades  are  reported  to  students'  advisers  and  to  deans,  but 
are  not  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Final  grades  are  reported  by  instructors  to  student's  advisers  and  by  them 
directly  to  the  Registrar's  office.  Final  grades  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
class  adviser  (semester)  or  the  Registrar  (summer  term)'  within  is  hours  Biter 
the  closing  hour  of  the  examination.  This  rule  also  applies  to  the  final  grades 
of  all  students  registered  in  other  colleges  or  schools  of  the  University  who 
are  enrolled  in  law  courses. 

The  final  standing  of  all  seniors  provisionally  approved  for  graduation  shall 
be  reported  by  their  instructors  to  the  deans  or  directors  of  their  colleges  or 
schools,  and  the  final  standing  of  all  graduate  students  provisionally  ap- 
proved for  graduation  shall  he  reported  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate 
Council  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  recitation  of  the  second  semester.  For 
this  purpose  special  report  cards  shall  he  supplied   by   the   Registrar. 

A  report  of  each  student's  work  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  semester  or 
summer  session  either  to  the  student  himself  or  to  his   parents  or  guardians. 

DISCIPLINE 

The  rules  and  regulations  which  students  are  required  to  observe  are  few. 
simple,  and  reasonable;  civil  and  orderly  conduct;  punctuality  and  regularity 
in  attendance  upon  all  required  exercises;  reasonable  diligence  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  prescribed;   and  abstinence  from  vices. 

Students  who  do  not  comply  with  these  requirements  will  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  University. 

All  matters  of  discipline  are  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  University  in  consultation  with  the  dean  or  director  of  th"  college  or  school 
of  the  University  in  which  the  student  concerned  is  enrolled. 


lFinal  grades  are  reported  by  instruct'.]--  to  trar  al   th.-  end  <>f  each 

term  of  a  Summer  Session. 
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ABSENCES 

Each  instructor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  students  in 
his  classes,  and  shall  report  an  excessive  number  of  absences  to  the  dean  or 
director  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered  for  such  action  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Students  who  must  be  absent  from  class  for  an  extended  period  of  time 
shall  obtain  permission  for  such  absence  from  the  Dean  of  the  College  in 
which  they  are  enrolled. 

All  women  students  who  wish  to  be  absent  from  Morgantown  while  the 
University  is  in  session  must  obtain  permission  in  advance  from  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

If  a  student's  absence  in  any  course  exceed  12  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  recitations  in  the  course  he  is  barred  from  taking  the  final  examination 
unless  special  permission  to  take  such  examination  is  given  him  by  the  dean 
or  director  of  the  college  concerned  and  by  the  instructor. 

DELINQUENT  STUDENTS 

The  dean  or  director  of  each  college  shall  make  suitable  and  effective  pro- 
visions for  handling  delinquent  students  registered  in  his  college,  subject  to 
the  general  regulations. 

Probation  and  Suspension: 

Any  student  who  at  the  end  of  any  semester  fails  to  make  a  passing  grade 
in  courses  amounting  to  at  least  half  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  for 
which  he  is  registered  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  following  the  date  set 
for  mid-semester  reports  shall,  unless  restored  to  probationary  standing,  be 
suspended  from  the  University  for  the  succeeding  semester,  except  that  a 
freshman  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  rule  at  the  end  of  one  semester  in 
residence  shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  succeeding  semester. 

If,  however,  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  or  if  the 
failure  resulted  from  the  abandonment  of  any  class,  or  from  withdrawal  from 
the  University  without  permission,  or  from  absence  from  examination  without 
reasonable  excuse,  the  suspension  becomes  indefinite. 

If  a  student  suspended  by  the  operation  of  the  above  rule  re-enters  the 
University  and  again  becomes  subject  to  it,  his  suspension  becomes  indefinite. 

Any  student  who  fails  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  courses  amounting  to 
at  least  half  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  for  which  he  is  registered, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week  following  the  date  set  for  mid-semester  reports, 
shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester. 

The  dean  or  director  of  each  college  shall  make  periodic  reports  of  the 
problems  arising  from  delinquent  students  to  the  Council  of  Administration. 

All  actions  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  and  the  dean  or  director  of 
the  college  that  affect  the  standing  of  a  student  shall  be  reported  by  the  dean 
to  the  Registrar. 

Duties  of  Instructors : 

Instructors  shall  report  the  names  of  delinquent  students  to  their  respec- 
tive advisers  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  month  except  the  month  in  which 
a  mid-semester  examination  occurs  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  occasion 
may  arise. 
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In   the   event    that    a   student   who   has    not    been    previously    reported    for 
delinquency  fails  in  a  subject,  the  Instructor  must  report  to  the  student's 
or  director  the  reason  for  the  failure 

No  report  should  be  made  by  an  Instructor  until  alter  a  conference  with 
the  student  If  the  delinquency  is  a  minor  or  temporary  one.  the  Instructor 
may  await  the  result  of  his  conference  before  reporting.  Delinquency  reports 
should  include  all  failures  to  make  a  passing  average  and  unsatisfactory  work 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  a  higher  grade  of  work. 

All  reports  shall  be  made  on  special  blanks  and  a  copy  of  the  report  should 
be  given  to  the  student. 

Duties  of  Advisers: 

All  advisers,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  delinquent  reports,  shall  have  con- 
ferences with  the  students  concerned  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations and  adjustments  as  may  be  within  their  power. 

If  the  delinquency  is  due  to  continued  wilful  neglect  or  to  failure  in  one- 
half  of  the  work  for  which  the  student  is  registered,  the  adviser  shall  report 
the  case  to  the  dean  of  his  college,  who  may,  at  his  discretion,  place  the  student 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship,  and  thereafter  the 
adviser  shall  carry  out  the  orders  and  instructions  imposed  by  the  dean  or 
the  Committee. 

Duties  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship: 

The  Committee  on  Scholarship  shall  have  authority  to  proceed  according 
to  its  best  judgment  in  regard  to  delinquent  students  referred  to  it  for  its 
consideration. 

All  orders  of  the  Committee  shall  become  effective  when  approved  by  the 
dean  of  the  college. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  the  Committee  shall  not  suspend  a  student 
during  a  semester  except  for  wilful  neglect  and  in  casts  whore  the  student's 
class  grades  are  so  low  that  further  class  attendance  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
No  suspension  shall  become  effective  until  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

STUDENT    MARRIAGES 

If  any  student  under  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  not  been  previously 
married,  intends  to  marry  within  the  school  year,  he  or  she  must  obtain  the 
consent,  of  the  parents1  or  guardian,  before  such  marriage  shall  be  celebrated, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  8,  chapter  48,  revised  Official  Code 
of  West  Virginia.  1931. 

In  order  to  insure  obedience  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this  statut  i 
and  the  policy  of  the  University  such  student  must,  not  less  than  one  week 
before  the  celebration  of  said  marriage,  show  satisfactory  evidence  to  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  President  that  the  consent  of  the  parents  or 
guardian  as  required  by  that  statute  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  event  that  such  student  does  not  make  such  Bhowing  to  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  whether  the  marriage  be  celebrated  within 
or  without  the  State,  he  or  she  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  celebration  of  such 
marriage,    be    automatically    suspended,    and    may    only    be    reinstated    upon 


'Or  of  the  parent  living,  or.  if  the  parents  be  living  separate  and  apart,  of  the 
one  to  whom  was  awarded  the  custody  of  such  person. 
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showing  satisfactory  reason  to  the  Council  of  Administration  why  he  or  she 
failed  to  comply  with  this  regulation. 

Where  both  parties  to  the  marriage  are  students  and  one  has  not  complied 
with  the  above  rule,  both  shall  be  suspended  as  provided  above. 

STUDENT  WELFARE 

DIRECTOR    OF    STUDENT    AFFAIRS 

The  activities  of  student  welfare  are  under  the  administration  of  the 
Director  of  Student  Affairs.  The  Director's  office  is  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Administration  Building. 

DEAN   OF  WOMEN 

All  interests  of  the  women  students  in  the  University  are  in  charge  of  a 
special  executive  officer  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  Women.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs.  The  Dean's  office  is  on  the 
main  floor  of  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall. 

CONVOCATION 

Convocations  are  held  at  such  times  as  the  Committee  on  Convocations 
and  Public  Exercises  finds  appropriate  and  desirable.  Attractive  programs  are 
provided  consisting  of  devotional  exercises,  addresses  by  distinguished 
speakers,  and  musical  and  other  entertainment  features  of  special  merit. 

SOCIAL    CENTER    FOR    WOMEN 

On  the  upper  Campus,  opposite  Commencement  Hall,  is  Elizabeth  Moore 
Hall  for  women,  completed  in  1928.  The  building  provides  for  social,  recrea- 
tional, and  physical  education  activities  for  women  students,  and  was  named 
as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  I.  Moore.  The  building  is  so  arranged  that 
facilities  for  social  activities  constitute  a  separate  unit. 

STUDENT    CENTER 

The  University  Cafeteria  has  been  remodeled  for  use  as  a  student  center 
offering  fountain  service,  dancing  facilities,  and  dining  accommodations  for 
special  groups  on  the  Campus. 

STUDENT   ACTIVITIES 

To  be  eligible  to  represent  the  University  in  public  appearances,  to  hold  a 
staff  position  on  a  student  publication,  to  be  a  candidate  for  or  to  hold  an 
office  filled  by  an  election  conducted  by  the  Student  Council,  to  become  eligible 
to  apply  for  the  Advanced  Course  in  the  R.O.T.C.,  or  to  be  a  regular  member 
of  the  University  Band,  a  student  in  residence  during  the  academic  year 
1938-39  must  have  earned  at  least  9  semester  hours  of  credit  and  9  honor 
points  during  his  or  her  last  previous  semester  in  residence. 

A  student  in  residence  during  the  academic  year  1938-39  and  thereafter 
must  have  earned  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  credit  and  12  honor  points 
during  his  or  her  last  previous  semester  in  residence  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  public  appearances  and  positions  as  set  forth  in  the  next  preceding  para- 
graph. 
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Women's  Student  Government  Association: 

All  women  students  of  the  University  are  members  of  the  Women's  Stu 

Government  Association.  The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  regulate  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  student  life  of  its  members;  to  further  in  every  fray 
a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  unity  among  the  women  of  the  University;  to  in- 
crease their  sense  of  responsibility;  and  to  be  a  medium  for  maintaining  high 

scholastic  and  social  standards. 

The  responsibility  for  directing  the  work  of  the  Association  rests  with  the 
Executive  Council  which  is  composed  of  the  following  members:   a  president, 

two   vice-presidents,   a    secretary,   a    treasurer,   and   a    representative   from 
class.     These  officers  are  elected  annually  by  the  Association. 

In  1921  the  Association  was  admitted  to  active  membership  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association  of  Student  Government  for  Women  Students. 

RELIGIOUS    FOUNDATIONS    AND    SOCIETIES 

Foundotio 

As  at  most  state  university  centers,  various  State  and  national  church 
boards  have  establshed  at  West  Virginia  University  foundations  for  the 
religious  education  and  nurture  of  students.  For  the  promotion  of  common 
ends,  the  foundations  are  grouped  into  an  organization,  with  student  repn 
tatives  known  as  the  Council  of  Religious  Agencies.  Individual  faculty  men 
act  as  advisers.  The  churches  of  Morgantown  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
students  of  all  faiths.  The  physical  plant  and  equipment  of  each  church  is 
available  for  social,  educational,  and  recreational  activities  of  students. 

Newman  Hall.  14S1  University  avenue,  is  the  center  established  by  the 
West  Virginia  diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  students  of  that 
and  other  faiths.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Norton  is  the  resident  chaplain. 
Newman  Hall  is  a  beautiful  bulding  of  English  collegiate  architecture,  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  Campus.  It  is  equipped  with  dormitory,  facilities 
for  20  students  and  also  includes  a  chapel,  dining  room,  lounge,  game  room, 
and  library. 

Trinity    I  _::'.   Willey   street,  under  the  direction  of  the   Rev.   William 

Gregg   Gehri.    rector  of   Trinity    church,    is    the   center   for   welfare   and    - 
activities  sponsored  by  the  West  Virginia  diocese  of  the   Protestant   Episcopal 
Church  in  its  program  for  students  in  the   University.     This  Church   was  the 
pioneer  in  establishing  a  student  center  at  the  University. 

The  Presbyterian  Student  Service  Project  represents  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  National  Board  of  Christian  Education  and  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  Synod  of  West  Virginia  <>f  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  U.  S.,  to  make  the  religion  of  Jesus  a  vital  factor  in  the 
experiences  of  students  and  in  the  relationship  which  these  students  sustain 
while  in  the  University;  and  also,  through  guided  Christian  activities  in  the 
mine  camp  communities  surrounding  Morgantown,  to  train  among  educate  d 
men  and  women  future  Christian  statesmen.  Under  tin-  direction  of  a  rep 
resentative  committee  Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Klaer  and  Dr.  W'm.  K.  Brooks  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  project.  Rev.  Klaer,  304  Willey  Btreet,  is  the  Unli 
pastor  and  director;  Dr.  Brooks,  316  Allison  street,  is  the  minister  of  the 
church. 
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Wesley  Foundation,  503  High  street,  is  a  center  for  Methodist  Episcopal 
students.  There  are  three  attractive  rooms,  a  kitchenette  and  an  office.  The 
students  are  organized  into  a  working  cabinet  and  carry  forward  a  religious 
educational  program  consisting  of  worship,  study,  fellowship,  community 
service,  mining-camp  missions,  and  other  extension  activities.  Rev.  Jas.  P. 
Hutchinson  is  assigned  by  the  West  Virginia  Conference  of  the  church  as 
Director  and  University  pastor. 

The  Jewish  Student  Foundation  of  West  Virginia  University  represents 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods and  the  West  Virginia  State  Council  of  B'Nai  B'rith  Lodges  to  bring  the 
University's  students  closer  together  and  to  further  their  religious  activities. 
The  foundation  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bertram  Klausner,  rabbi  of  the 
Temple  Beth-El  in  Fairmont,  and  of  a  student  council,  representing  the  dif- 
ferent Jewish  campus  groups.  Prominent  lecturers  and  speakers  are  featured 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  foundation  for  the  members  of  the  group  and  for 
the  general  student  body. 

Other  Churches,  while  not  having  special  buildings  and  workers,  carry  on 
an  important  work  in  ministering  to  the  religious  and  social  needs  and  welfare 
of  University  students  of  their  particular  faiths  as  well  as  many  of  still  other 
faiths. 

Societies  : 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  a  voluntary  group  of  women  in 
the  University  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  directing  widely 
varied  activities  for  a  religious  motive. 

Through  its  national  and  internatinoal  organization,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
joins  in  fellowship  with  students  throughout  the  world.  Membership  in  the 
Campus  organization  is  open  to  all  women  students  in  the  University  who  are 
in  agreement  with  its  purpose.  Each  year  representatives  of  the  Campus 
association  are  sent  to  intercollegiate  conferences  on  other  campuses,  at 
Eagles  Mere,  Pa.,  and  elsewhere.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  headquarters  are  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall. 

Church  Organizations.  The  following  organizations  have  been  established 
by  Morgantown  churches  for  the  purpose  of  providing  wholesome  social 
activities  for  the  students:  Chi  Beta  Sigma — Methodist  Protestant;  Kappa 
Phi— Methodist  Episcopal;  Westminster  Girls'  Club — Presbyterian;  Theta 
Epsilon — Baptist. 

STUDENT    SOCIAL    LIFE 

The  social  life  of  the  students  in  the  University  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Affairs.  This  Committee  has  super- 
vision of  every  social  function  given  by  the  University  or  by  an  organization 
within  it,  including  fraternities,  sororities,  and  other  student  societies.  Such 
social  functions  as  balls,  dances,  picnics,  excursions,  and  receptions  are  super- 
vised by  this  Committee.  The  Committee  approves  all  dance  programs,  super- 
vises the  issuance  of  invitations  for  functions  of  a  general  University  nature, 
and  sees  that  all  social  affairs  held  in  the  University  are  properly  conducted. 
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PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    AND    ATHLETICS 
Service   Programs  for   Men   and    Women 

Two  hours  of  physical  education  for  men.  to  be  taken  during  the  first 
year  in  residence;  and  four  hours  of  physical  education  for  women,  to  be 
taken  during  the  first  and  second  years  in  residence  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion of  students  presenting  fewer  than  5S  hours,  unless  previous  credit  has 
been  allowed. 

Each  student  who  is  required  to  register  for  physical  education  is  given 
a  complete  medical  and  physical  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  Uni- 
versity school  to  determine  his  fitness  for  active  participation  in  University 
activities  of  any  description.  See  Part  III  for  more  extended  information 
on  the  course  offerings  of  these  departments. 

Intramural    Sports 
Intramural  Sports  for  M 

The  department  of  intramural  sports  for  men  is  organized  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  department  to  encourage  the  entire  student  body  of  the  University  to 
participate  in  organized  athletic  sports  and  wholesome,  active  recreation. 
Competition  will  be  promoted  between  student  groups,  faculty  groups  and 
individuals.  The  units  which  are  now  the  natural  groups  on  the  campus,  such 
as  class,  fraternity,  and  unorganized  or  non-fraternity  groups,  will  form  the 
basis  for  activities  in  competitive  sports  and  recreation.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  department  to  foster  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship  in  all 
competition. 

All  students  regularly  enrolled  in  any  department  in  the  University  shall 
be  eligible  to  enjoy  the  intramural  privileges,  except  that  they  must  satisfy 
certain  eligibility  requirements  for  the  various  activities.  All  students  who 
are  members  of  the  Varsity  or  freshmen  squads  in  a  sport,  or  who  have  earned 
a  Varsity  award  (WV)  in  a  sport,  shall  be  ineligible  for  intramural  competition 
in  that  particular  sport.  All  students  who  have  won  a  Varsity  award  in  a 
sport  from  another  institution  of  college  rank  shall  be  ineligible  for  intramural 
competition  in  that  particular  sport.  Winning  a  Varsity  award  in  one  sport 
such  as  basketball  will  not  bar  a  student  from  participation  in  another  intra- 
mural sport  such  as  baseball.  See  Handbook  of  the  Department  of  Intramural 
Sports. 

All  competitions  conducted  by  the  department  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Administrative  Board  composed  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics,  Director  of  Intramural  Sports,  Director  of  the  Service 
Program  for  Men,  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Supervisor  of  Activities, 
and  the  senior  managers.  The  coaches  of  the  various  Varsity  sports  are  ex- 
oflicio  members  of  the  Administrative  Board  and  vote  on  questions  of  eligibility 
or  protests  which  concern  the  particular  sport  they  may  coach. 

The  following  activities  are  conducted  during  the  fall  seasons:  speedball, 
cross-country,  touch  football,  tennis,  volleyball,  and  handball.  Other  activities 
may  be  promoted  during  this  season  when  there  is  sufficient  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  student  and  where  facilities  are  available.  Leagues  will  be  organ- 
ized to  accommodate  classes,  fraternities,  and  non-fraternity  or  unorganized 
groups. 

The  following  activities  are  conducted  during  the  winter  season:   basket- 
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ball,  indoor  track,  relays,  bowling,  and  basketball  free-throwing. 

The  following  activities  are  conducted  during  the  spring  season:  tennis, 
softball,  horseshoes,  and  outdoor  track  and  field. 

Intramural  Sports  for  Women: 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association,  together  with  the  department  of  service 
program  for  women  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  sponsors 
all  the  intradural  athletic  activities  for  women.  It  is  the  aim  of  these  two 
groups  to  encourage  all  women  students  to  participate  in  organized  sports  as 
a  recreational  activity.  Competition  takes  place  between  the  organized  groups 
on  the  Campus  such  as  sorority,  dormitory,  church,  independent,  and  class 
groups. 

All  women  enrolled  in  the  University  are  eligible  to  play  in  any  intra- 
mural tournament,  provided  they  satisfy  the  eligibility  requirements  which 
are:  (1)  All  freshmen  women  must  play  with  their  dormitory,  church,  or 
independent  team,  and  not  with  the  sorority  to  which  they  are  pledged.  (2) 
Only  two  physical  education  majors  may  play  on  any  one  team.  Inter-class 
tournaments  in  volleyball,  basketball,  and  baseball  are  held  each  year  for  the 
professional  students  in  physical  education. 

The  following  activities  are  conducted:  during  the  fall  season — horseshoes 
and  volleyball;  during  the  winter  season — foul-throwing  and  bowling,  swim- 
ming, badminton,  basketball,  and  ping-pong;  during  the  spring  season — base- 
ball and  archery.  As  the  demand  for  more  activities  develops,  the  facilities 
will  be  increased  and  the  program  broadened. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  activities  of  the  department  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  a  unit  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  are  administered  by  the  Director 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  and  by  the  Athletic  Board.  The  board  is  composed 
of  nine  members:  five  faculty,  two  alumni,  the  Director  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics,  and  one  student.  The  Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  as  its  budget  officer. 
Football,  baseball,  basketball,  boxing,  wrestling,  track,  cross-country,  tennis, 
golf,  and  rifle  teams  are  organized  and  trained  each  season.  Matters  concern- 
ing athletic  eligibility  are  decided  by  the  Athletic  Board,  and  scholastic 
eligibility  regulations  are  established  by  the  faculty  of  the  University. 

THE    HEALTH    SERVICE 

The  Student  Health  Service  is  organized  to  provide  medical  service  to 
the  students  of  the  University  as  well  as  to  supervise  the  health  conditions  of 
the  Campus. 

The  offices  of  the  University  physicians  are  in  the  Infirmary  building, 
situated  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  President's  home.  Physician's  office 
hours  during  the  regular  session  are  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon  daily  except 
Sunday,  and  from  2:00  p.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m.  daily  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
The  services  of  a  nurse  are  available  at  the  infirmary  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  9:00  p. 
m.  At  all  hours  medical  aid  may  be  summoned  by  calling  1900-EX.  123.  Rounds 
are  made  by  a  nurse  twice  daily  at  the  dormitories. 

The  University  Pharmacy,  in  the  basement  of  Woodburn  Hall,  is  open 
from  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  noon  daily  except  Sunday  and  from  2:00  to  5:00 
p.  m.  daily  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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EMPLOYMENT    AND    PLACEMENT    SERVICE 
Student  Employment: 

Students   desiring   part-time  work   may   register  with    II.    B. 
tary  of  Loans  and  Placement,  either  before  arrival   in   MorgantowD   or 
enrollment. 

Until  the  successful   completion  of  at   least   one  semester's  regular   I'ni- 
versity  curricular   work,   freshmen  should   not   attempl    outside   work   in   self- 
support  unless  absolutely  necessary.     Only  the  exceptional  student  can  I  I 
in  such  work   or  activities  during  the   first    semester   without    danger   to   his 
scholastic  status. 

NY  A  Work: 

The  Secretary  of  Loans  and  Placement  la  also  Executive  Secretary  of  the 

National  Youth  Administration  at  the   University.     Applications  for   NYA 
ployment  should  be  made  to  him  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Government  for  this 
purpose. 

ror  and  Graduate  Placement  Service: 

The  University  Placement  Service  is  in  charge  of  H.  E.  Stone,  Secretary 
of  Loans  and  Placement.  Alumni  and  seniors  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
assistance  in  obtaining  suitable  positions.  This  bureau  in  Martin  Hall  registers 
candidates  for  positions,  interviews  registrants,  analyzes  the  market  for 
graduates,  studies  the  policies  and  practices  of  employers  in  dealing  with  the 
college  product,  arranges  interviews  between  employers  and  candidates,  assists 
graduates  in  seeking  promotion  or  change  of  position,  and  engages  in  research 
in  the  interest  of  perfecting  these  procedures.  An  extensive  employer  contact 
file  is  being  built  up.  The  bureau  is  visited  by  personnel  and  employment 
representatives  of  various  corporations  each  year.     It   also  work  lively 

to   supplement,    stimulate,   and    extend    placement    activities    in    the    University, 
rhe  various  colleges  and  departments  cooperate  freely  with  the  central  place- 
ment service.     Placement  applications  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Placement  Guidance: 

Placement  service  shades  off  into  vocational  guidance  at  the  beginning  of 
its  contact  with  students  and  into  follow-up  or  adjustment  service  dining  later 
contacts.  A  placement  guidance  service  is  therefore  maintained,  including  an 
occupations  information  bureau  with  several  thousand  books,  booklets,  leaflets, 
and  letters  on  careers  open  to  university-trained  num. 
The  Teaehers'  Placement  Bureau: 

The  College  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  other  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity maintains  a  Placement  Bureau  which  makes  available  to  school  officials 
the  credentials  of  students  and  alumni  who  are  candidates  for  school  positions. 
The  facilities  of  the  Bureau  are  available  to  students  in  both  the  regular  and 
summer  sessions.     No  charge  is  made  for  this  service. 

Blanks  for  registration  will  be  furnished  upon  application.  The  regular 
annual  enrollment  in  the  Bureau  takes  place  the  second   week  in  February. 

"While  a  conscientious  effort  is  made  to  place  all  worthy  applicants,  no 
one  is  assured  a  position.  General  letters  of  recommendation  are  not  given 
to  candidates.  Information  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  is  regarded  as  confi- 
dential. The  Bureau  cannot  undertake  to  furnish  copies  of  its  records  to 
commercial  or  other  private  placement  bureaus. 
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The  Pharmacists'  Register: 

A  pharmacists'  register  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee has  been  established  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  No  charge  is  made 
for  services  rendered. 

GIFTS,  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  LOAN   FUNDS 

Several  individuals,  as  well  as  national  patriotic,  educational,  fraternal, 
and  religious  organizations,  have  established  scholarships,  loan  funds,  prizes, 
trophies,  and  medals  for  students  in  the  University.  Very  few  of  these  are 
available  to  freshmen. 

GIFTS 

Carnegie  Corporation  Music  Collection — Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  West  Virginia  University 
in  1936  received  as  a  gift,  designed  to  stimulate  and  develop  an  interest  in 
music  culturally  on  the  part  of  the  entire  student  body,  a  Music  Collection  that 
cost  the  corporation  $2,500.     The  set  includes: 

An  electric  phonograph  of  special  design  for  use  in  small  rooms  and 
auditoriums;  approximately  900  records,  chosen  as  an  anthology  of  recorded 
music,  ancient  and  modern,  from  oriental  and  occidental  countries;  an  oak 
cabinet  with  approximately  75  buckram  albums  in  which  to  keep  the  records; 
a  duplicate  set  of  printed  3"  x  5"  card  indexes  of  all  records  in  the  set.  classified 
by  composers,  titles,  mediums,  forms,  etc.;  bound  copies  of  full  scores,  when 
published  in  miniature,  also  bound  vocal  scores  of  operas  and  oratorios,  which 
are  included  for  all  completely  recorded  works  in  the  set;  lastly,  a  selection  of 
about  100  books  on  musical  subjects,  historical  and  biographical,  and  works  of 
reference. 

This  Music  Collection  is  attractively  housed  in  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall  and 
its  use  is  administered  under  regulations  designed  to  make  it  of  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  students  of  the  University. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

American  Bankers  Association  Foundation  for  Education  in  Economics 
Loan  Scholarships — The  American  Bankers  Association  Foundation  for  Edu- 
cation in  Economics  has  assigned  to  West  Virginia  University  three  scholar- 
ships of  ?250  each.  These  scholarships  will  be  "awarded  only  to  deserving 
students  of  integrity,  intelligence,  character,  competency,  and  aptitude,  whose 
means  of  support  are  dependent  wholly  or  in  part  on  their  own  labor,  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  study  of  courses  in  banking  and  economics  in  classes  of 
junior  grade  or  above.  Scholarship  of  the  highest  rank  will  not  be  a  definite 
requirement  for  a  loan  scholarship  award;  however,  the  Foundation  desires  to 
encourage  students  who  will  become  leaders  in  professional  or  business  life 
and  does  not  wish  loan  scholarships  granted  to  mediocre  or  inferior  students." 
The  holder  of  one  of  these  scholarships  is  eligible  for  one  re-appointment.  The 
loan  is  without  interest  until  the  first  day  of  the  second  January  after  tine 
recipient  leaves  the  University.  Beginning  on  that  date,  interest  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  five  (5<7r)  per  cent  per  year,  and  repayment  of  both  principal  and 
interest  in  sums  of  no  less  than  $10  monthly  must  likewise  then  begin. 

Walter  Haines   South  Memorial   Scholarship — To   perpetuate   the  name  of 
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her  deceased  brother,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Knuttl 
of  Morgantown  has  created  The  Walter  Haines  South  Memorial  Scholarship. 
This  scholarship,  open  to  deserving  men.  involves  a  total  of  $50u  per  annum. 
This  fund  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  West  Virginia  University  Student 
Loan  Fund  Corporation  for  administration.  Under  the  plan  of  operation  of  this 
fund,  some  one  person  will  be  selected  who  will  receive  the  entire  amount  of 
this  scholarship  fund,  without  interest,  while  he  is  an  undergraduate.  The 
amount  lent  will  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  four  years  after  graduation. 

The  Board  of  Governors  Scholarships  in  Music— One  of  these  scholarship, 
is  to  be  awarded  in  the  department  of  voice,  one  in  the  department  of  violin. 
and  one  in  the  department  of  piano.  There  will  be  eleven  district  contests  in 
the  state,  and  the  winners  of  the  district  contests  will  meet  in  final  compe- 
tition at  Morgantown.  In  each  district  and  at  Morgantown  there  will  be  con- 
tests in  voice,  in  violin,  and  in  piano.  Those  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
tests will  be  West  Virginia  high-school  seniors  who  give  promise  of  becominu 
eligible  for  regular  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Music  of  West  Virginia  Tin 
versity  as  candidates  for  a  degree.  Each  scholarship  to  be  awarded  is  to  con- 
sist of  exemption  from  payment  of  the  contingent  fee  ($30  each  semester)  for 
the  four  academic  years,  beginning  in  the  autumn  immediately  following 
graduation  from  high  school  and  the  winning  of  the  scholarship. 

The  holder  of  a  scholarship  must  maintain  each  semester  a  record  of 
achievement  deemed  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  School  of  Music  to 
be  worthy  of  continuance  of  the  award.  Dates  for  the  district  and  final  con- 
tests will  be  announced. 

Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Scholarship— This  scholarship  amounts  to  $250  a 
year  and  permits  the  holding  student  or  students  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  their  University  course.  This  year  (1936-1937)  the  committee  divided  the 
amount  between  two  students.    . 

Victor  E.  Albright  Scholarship— This  scholarship  is  worth  $200  per  year  and 
is  to  be  awarded  "to  a  boy  or  girl  of  good  character,  of  fair  health  and  of  the 
White  race,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Preston  county  and  who  graduated 
from  a  high  school  of  Preston  county  in  the  year  in  which  the  scholarship  is 
given." 

Scholarship  in  Public  Speaking— To  the  winner  of  first  place  in  each  of 
the  four  events  (debate,  oration,  extempore  speaking,  and  poetry  reading  in 
the  West  Virginia  Interscholastic  Public  Speaking  Contest  will  be  awarded  a 
four-year  scholarship  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University. 

The  Elizabeth  Davis  Richards  Scholarship  in  English  and  Poetry— In  mem- 
ory of  Elizabeth  Davis  Richards,  well  known  West  Virginia  authoress'and  patron 
of  the  English  Club,  an  annual  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $150  was  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Del  Roy  Richards  of  Morgantown  in  December,  1936,  to  be 
awarded  to  some  worthy  upper-division  or  graduate  student  in  the  department 
3f  English. 

The  John  Barton  Payne  Scholarship— The  Hon.  John  Barton  Payne,  native 
Df  Taylor  county  and  late  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  bequeathed 
:o  the  University  the  sum  of  $12,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  to 
lid  two  young  men— one  a  native  of  Taylor  county,  the  other  a  native  of 
Preston  county— to  attend  the  University.  Financial  need  and  scholastic  merit 
ire  prime  considerations  in  making  the  award. 
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LOAN    FUNDS 

The  J.  D.  Finley  Loan  Fund — A  fund  of  $1,000  has  been  contributed  to  the 
University  by  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Finley  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  accordance  with  his  last  will  and  testament,  to  be  used  as  loans 
to  deserving  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  Theodore  Smith  Loan  Fund— On  Sunday  afternoon.  April  13,  1930, 
Theodore  Smith,  a  sophomore  in  mining  engineering,  was  drowned  in  an  acci- 
dent that  occurred  while  he  was  canoeing  on  the  Monongaliela  river,  just  below 
Lock  No.  10.  The  tragic  death  of  this  popular  student  disclosed  the  fact  that 
he  was  being  financed  through  the  University  by  the  late  Hon.  James  Elwood 
Jones.  The  youth,  a  person  of  high  honor,  had  voluntarily  taken  out  a  life 
insurance  policy  of  $2,000  with  Air.  Jones  as  beneficiary.  The  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  policy  was  a  distinct  surprise  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  helped  the 
young  man  with  no  expectation  of  and  no  agreement  providing  for  repayment. 
In  deference  to  the  memory  of  Theodore  Smith.  Mr.  Jones  turned  the  $2,000 
over  to  the  University  for  the  establishment  of  the  Theodore  Smith  Loan  Fund 
to  perpetuate  the  youth's  name.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  Loan  Funds. 

The  Revolving  Loan  Fund  for  Men — A  revolving  fund  to  meet  financial 
emergencies  of  University  men  was  established  in  October,  1931.  About  $1,375 
was  raised  by  public  subscription  for  this  fund.  By  additional  contributions 
the  principal  of  the  fund  has  been  increased  to  $1,701.  From  this  fund  a  total 
of  577  loans  have  been  made  amounting  to  more  than  $6,000.  H.  E.  Stone, 
founder  of  the  fund  and  Secretary  of  Loan  Funds,  is  treasurer.  Loans  are  made 
in  small  amounts  and  for  short  periods  of  time.  No  loans  from  this  fund  are 
made  until  after  registration. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Loan  Fund  —  A  special  fund  for  small 
loans  to  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  established 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Information  about  this  fund  may  be 
obtained  from  H.  E.  Stone.  Secretary  of  Loan  Funds,  treasurer,  or  from  Dean 
C.  R.  Orton  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics. 

The  John  E.  Bohan  Loan  Fund  of  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Educational  Fra- 
ternity— This  fund  was  established  in  1935  by  the  Alpha  L"psilon  Chapter  of 
West  Virginia  L'niversity.  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  E.  Bohan,  long  the  honored 
sponsor  of  the  chapter,  to  foster  the  professional  education  of  teachers  by 
making  loans  to  students  of  Education  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund,  will  make  an  early  contribution  to  professional  knowledge  in 
Education. 

The  Chauncey  Watson  Boucher  Loan  Fund — Established  by  President  C. 
S.  Boucher  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  his  father.  The  fund  is  for  the  assistance 
of  residents  of  West  Virginia  who  might  find  it  necessary  to  postpone  com- 
pletion of  their  studies  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  if  funds  were  not  available  for} 
the  payment  of  the  University  fees  for  part  or  all  of  their  last  year.  Upon 
recommendation  of  a  student's  dean,  a  loan  is  made,  without  interest  for  two; 
years  or  for  a  lesser  period  of  time,  by  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Uni-J 
versity  during  the  period  when  fees  are  payable. 

Other  Loan  Funds  for  Men — The  Morgantown  Rotary  Club  has  established 
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an  emergency  loan  fund  for  University  ir.cn.  Application  for  loans  should  bo 
made  to  H.E.  Stone,  who  aits  as  adviser  tOT  the  fund. 

Several  other  loan  funds  arc  available  for  men  who  by  their  records  at 
West  Virginia  University  have  demonstrated  their  ability  and  Integrity. 
These  include  the  Knights  Templar,  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
Funds  established  by  Masonic  bodies.     Other  funds  Include  those  established 

by  church  hoards,  religious,  fraternal,  and  civic  associations.  Information 
concerning  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Loan  Fund-.  II.  K. 
Stone. 

Loan  Funds  for  Women-  -There  are  several  loans  available  to  women  at 
West  Virginia  University.  These  have  bet  d  provided  by  various  agencies  In 
terested  in  higher  education  for  women  and  Include: 

Elizabeth  Ludington  Hagans  chapter  of  the  i».  A.  R.;  Colonel  John  Evans 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.;  Knights  Templar;  West  Virginia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  The  Campus  Club;  The  Farm  Woman's  Association;  Tin- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  Women's  Student  Government  Association;  Rho- 
dodendron; The  P.  E.  O.  Sisterhood;  Pan-Hellenic  Loan  Fund;  and  national 
sororities. 

Students  should  do  no  more  borrowing  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
it  is  often  wiser  for  students  of  good  scholastic  ability  to  borrow  than  to  carry 
a  burden  of  work  so  heavy  as  to  interfere  with  good  scholastic  performance. 

Loans  are  available  in  amounts  varying  from  $50  to  $400,  preference  being 
given  to  junior  and  senior  students.  Applications  for  loans  may  he  made 
►hrough  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

PRIZES,  TROPHIES,  AND  MEDALS  (GENERAL) 

PRIZES 

Awards  for  prizes  in  the  University  are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules: 

No  composition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  he  submitted  in  competition 
for  two  prizes. 

Only  students  pursuing  courses  hailing  to  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
eligible  for  any  prize  offered,  except  for  the  James  F.  Brown  prize. 

Xo  student  shall  be  eligible  to  enter  any  contest  who  has  not  been  a 
resident  student  in  this  University  for  at  least  one  semester  preceding  the 
semester  in  which  the  contest  is  to  be  held,  and  who.  unless  he  be  a  competitor 
for  the  James  F.  Brown  prize,  is  not  a  resident  student  in  good  standing  in 
the  University  in  the  semester  in  which  tin1  contest   is  held. 

Xo  successful  contestant  may  become  for  a  second  time  a  competitor  for 
the  same  prize. 

If  in  any  contest  the  judges  find  no  manuscript  of  sufficient  merit,  there 
shall  be  no  award  of  the  prize  for  that  year. 

Students  intending  to  compete  in  any  essay-writing  contest  must  notify 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Prizes  not  later  than  March  If).  Three 
typewritten  copies  of  each  essay  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  not    later   than    May    1  ■",. 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  a\\ aids  in  the  Beveral  contests  are  mad*' 
may  be  learned  upon  application  to  the  President's  office,  or  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Prizes. 
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The  Tax  Commission  Prize — The  honorable  members  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission  of  1902,  namely,  W.  P.  Hubbard,  Henry  G.  Davis,  John  K.  Thomp- 
son, L.  J.  Williams,  and  J.  H.  Holt,  gave  the  sum  of  $1,350  later  increased  by 
unawarded  sums  to  $1,500,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  annually  as  a 
prize  for  the  "best  original  work  bearing  on  matters  of  taxation  in  West 
Virginia."  The  conditions  of  the  competition  are  determined  by  the  Council  of 
Administration.  The  amount  of  the  prize  at  present  is  $90.  The  subject 
assigned  for  1938-39  is  "Effects  of  the  Tax  Limitation  Amendment  in  West 
Virginia." 

The  James  F.  Brown  Prize- — The  Hon.  James  F.  Brown,  an  alumnus  of 
the  University,  "with  a  desire  to  stimulate  the  young  men  of  the  State  to 
fuller  consideration  of  the  'inalienable  right'  of  mankind,  and  especially  those 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States,"  has 
contributed  $5,000  to  the  University,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  "used  as 
a  prize  for  the  best  essay  or  paper  each  year  on  the  subject  of  the  individual 
liberties  of  the  citizen  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  The  income  may 
be  given  as  a  single  prize,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  a  first  and  second  prize. 
For  the  present  the  award  will  be  made  as  a  single  prize,  $250  in  amount.  Any 
senior  or  graduate  of  any  college  of  the  University,  within  one  year  after 
receiving  any  bachelor's  degree,  may  compete  for  this  prize,  but  no  holder 
of  any  graduate  degree  may  become  a  competitor.  The  subject  assigned  for 
1938-39  is  "Freedom  of  the  Press." 

The  West  Virginia  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  Prize — The  West 
Virginia  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  offers  to  the  student  making  the 
best  set  of  drawings  in  Pharmacy  10  a  five-year,  paid  up  membership  in  the 
association. 

The  Waitman  Barbe  Memorial  Prize — The  English  Club  of  West  Virginia 
University  offers  an  annual  prize  of  $25  in  memory  of  Waitman  Barbe,  poet, 
scholar,  and  adviser  of  the  English  Club  during  his  long  term  of  service  on 
the  Faculty.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  some  student  regularly  enrolled 
as  a  junior  or  senior  in  West  Virginia  University,  for  creative  work  in  the 
field  of  literature,  either  in  prose  or  poetry  or  both.  The  minimum  length 
of  such  composition  must  be  4,000  words  in  prose  or  100  lines  in  poetry. 

The  Board  of  Governors  Military  Essay  Prize — The  Board  of  Governors  of 
West  Virginia  University  each  year  offers  a  prize  of  $50  to  the  cadet  in  the 
Division  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  "who  shall  write  the  best  essay  on 
preparation  against  war." 

Chi  Omega  Sorority  Prize — The  Chi  Omega  sorority  offers  an  annual  $15 
prize  to  the  sociology  major  with  the  highest  academic  ranking.  All  work 
clone  at  West  Virginia  University  is  taken  into  account  and  no  student  is 
eligible  to  compete  for  this  prize  unless  his  junior  and  senior  years  have  been 
spent  at  West  Virginia  University.  The  prize  is  awarded  at  the  annual  June 
Commencement. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Fraternity  Prize — Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary 
chemical  fraternity,  offers  annually  the  Alexander  Reed  Whitehill  award  to  the 
student  receiving  the  highest  grade  in  chemistry  during  the  freshman  year. 
The  award  consists  of  an  engraved  ornament. 

The  R.  A.  West  Prize  for  Engineering  Students — R.  A.  West,  an  alumnus 
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of  the  University,  because  of  his  interest   in   the   College  of   Bngineerinj 
in  the  young  men  who  have  been  and  art-  students  there  and  with  the  further 
idea  of  promoting  sound  scholarship,  offers  a  prize  of  $50  to  the  member  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  June,   1938,  who  has   main 
tained  the  highest  scholarship  as  measured  by  his  honor-point   aven 

The  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Prize — The  American  Society  of  Compost 
Authors,   and    Publishers    has    established    the    Nathan    Burkan    Memorial 
petiiion,    open    to    the    leading    universities    and    colleges    of    the    country    that 
offer  a  course  in  law.     A  prize  of  $10n   is  available   In   each   institution,   to   he 
awarded  to  the  student  in  the  graduating  class  in  law  who  prepares  the  best 
paper  on  the  subject  of  "Copyright  Law." 

Prizes  in  Public  Speaking — In  each  of  the  four  events  (debate,  oration, 
extempore  speaking,  and  poetry  reading)  in  the  West  Virginia  Interscholasth 
Public  Speaking  Contest  a  gold  medal  Is  awarded  to  the  winner  of  first  place; 
a  silver  medal  to  the  winner  of  second  place;  and  a  bronze  medal  to  all  other 
speakers  who  participate  in  the  semi-finals  at  the  University.  Bach  high 
school  represented  by  a  winner  of  first  place  is  presented  with  a  beautiful 
wall  plaque  with  the  escutcheon  of  the   University   mounted  upon  it. 

The  Intercollegiate  Peace  Association  of  America  provides  $100  in  cash 
prizes  to  be  awarded  as  follows:  $50  for  first  prize;  $30  for  second  prize;  and 
$20  for  third  prize  in  the  annual  Intercollegiate  Peace  Oratorical  Contest. 
This  contest  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  public  speaking 
of  the  University  during  the  winter  and  each  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  state  is  entitled  to  send  one  representative. 

TROPHIES 

The  Colonel  John  Baker  White  Trophy  —  Colonel  John  Baker  White,  a 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  Board  of  Control,  has  given  a  handsome  trophy- 
cup  which  is  at  all  times  on  display  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Univ  r 
Corps  of  Cadets  and  which  is  awarded  annually  with  suitable  ceremony  to  the 
cadet  company  which  has.  during  the  academic  year,  attained  the  highest 
standard  in  military  efficiency.  After  each  award  is  made  the  cup  is  appro- 
priately engraved  with  an  inscription  of  the  winning  company  and  the  name 
of  the  successful  cadet  captain. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  Prize — The  Alpha  of  West  Virginia  chapter  of  Alpha 
Epsilon  Delta  offers  each  year  a  silver  cup  to  the  freshman  pre-medical  student 
who  has  made  the  best  scholastic  record  for  the  year  in  chemistry  and  zoology. 

The  Inter-Fraternity  Scholarship  Trophy — Professor  Arleigh  Lee  Darby  of 
the  department  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures  offers  a  silver  cup 
known  as  the  Inter-Fraternity  Scholastic  Trophy.  It  is  awarded  at  the  end  of 
the  University  year  to  the  fraternity  having  the  highest  average  scholarship 
standing  for  that  year  and  is  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  that  fraternity 
during  the  following  year.  The  cup  becomes  the  permanent  property  of  the 
fraternity  that  first  wins  it  five  times. 

The  George  C.  Baker  Trophy — The  Hon.  George  C.  Baker,  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Law,  offers  a  silver  loving  cup,  possession  of  which  is  awarded 
each  year  to  the  Club  Court  in  the  College  of  Law  winning  the  inter-club  com- 
petition. 
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The  Sport  Shop  Trophy — The  Sports  Shop  of  Clarksburg  offers  a  hand- 
some trophy  to  the  fraternity  scoring  the  second  highest  number  of  points  in 
the  all-year  athletic  competition  for  fraternities.  This  trophy  becomes  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  organization  winning  it  once. 

The  Morgantown  Post  Trophy — The  Morgantown  Post,  evening  newspaper, 
offers  a  trophy  which  is  symbolic  of  the  interfraternity  championship  in 
basketball  and  is  the  permanent  possession  of  the  organization  winning  it  once. 

Pan-Hellenic  Association  Scholarship  Cups — The  Pan-Hellenic  Association 
offers  two  scholarship  cups.  Any  sorority  which  is  a  member  of  the  Women's 
Pan  Hellenic  Council  may  compete  for  the  cup,  and  it  is  awarded  each  year  to 
the  group  having  the  highest  average.  The  woman's  fraternity  which  has  main- 
tained the  highest  average  for  three  consecutive  years  is  given  permanent 
possession  of  the  cup.  The  Pan-Hellenic  Association  also  offers  a  cup  each 
year  to  the  pledge  group  which  maintains  the  highest  average. 

MEDALS 

The  Lehn  and  Fink  Medal — Through  the  generosity  of  Lehn  and  Fink, 
manufacturing  chemists  of  New  York  City,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  awards 
each  year  to  the  senior  pharmacy  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  attains  the  highest  scholarship,  a  gold  medal. 
The  medal  is  appropriately  engraved. 

The  Walter  E.  Dandy  Medal— In  1926,  Dean  John  N.  Simpson  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  established  the  Walter  E.  Dandy  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to 
the  student  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of  Medicine  who  is  judged 
by  the  faculty  to  be  the  most  excellent.  In  making  this  award  the  factors 
of  personality  and  adaptability,  as  well  as  marks  in  the  different  courses,  will 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

MILITARY  TROPHIES  AND  MEDALS 

TROPHIES 

The  Military  Division  Saber  Award  to  the  Best  Battalion  and  Company 
Commanders,  and  to  the  Best  Platoon  Leader — The  Military  Division  offers  a 
saber  to:  (1)  the  commander  of  the  best  battalion;  (2)  the  commander  of  the 
best  company;  (3)  the  leader  of  the  best  platoon.  These  awards  are  made 
annually  at  the  end  of  military  training. 

The  Captain  Roy  A.  Pixler  Saber  Award — Captain  Roy  A.  Pixler,  Air 
Corps  Reserve,  offers  a  saber  annually  to  the  cadet  officer  who  is  selected 
by  a  board  of  regular  army  officers  of  the  Military  Division  as  the  best  regi- 
mental or  battalion  cadet  staff  officer. 

MEDALS 

The  Board  of  Governors  Military  Medals — The  Board  of  Governors  of  West 
Virginia  University  offers  the  following  medals  as  special  rewards  for  excel- 
lence in  military  training:  (1)  to  the  cadet  having  the  best  record  for  military 
training  and  discipline,  a  gold  medal;  (2)  to  the  cadet  having  the  highest 
record  for  shooting  on  the  University  Rifle  Team,  a  gold  medal;  (3)  to  the 
cadet  having  the  second-highest  record  for   shooting  on  the   University   Rifle 
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Team,  a  silver  medal;  (4)  to  the  cadet  on  the  Freshman  Rifle  Team  with  the 
highest  aggregate  score,  a  hronze  medal. 

The  West  Virginia  Reserve  Officers  Association  Medals  —The  West  Virginia 
Reserve   Officers    Association   offers    the    Following    medals    for    excellence    In 

military  training:  (1)  to  the  Basic  I  cadet  with  the  highesl  record  in  all  sub- 
jects of  first-year  military  training,  a  gold  medal;  (2)  to  the  Basil-  II  cadet  with 
the  highest  record  in  all  subjects  of  Becohd-year  military  training,  a  gold 
medal. 

Military  Division  Medals — The  Military  Division  offers  a  medal  to  each 
member  of  the  squad  having  the  highest  score  in  the  special  regimental  BQUad 
drill  competition. 

Society   of    Scabbard    and    Blade    Medals     The    West    Virginia   chapter, 
Company.  2nd  Regiment,  of  the  National  Society  of  Scabbard  and   Blade  offers 
a  gold,  a  silver,  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Basic   I   cadets  for   first,   second,  and 
third  place  in  a  series  of  manual-of-arms  competitions. 

HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Beta  Kappa — The  Alpha  of  West  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  is  established  at  the  University.  Stated  meetings  or  public 
exercises  of  the  society  are  held  twice  annually;  the  anniversary  meeting  on 
December  5,  and  the  annual  meeting  during  Commencement  Week.  The  honor 
of  membership  may  be  conferred  upon  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  who  have  maintained  a  high  scholarship  rank  during  their  college 
course;  also,  upon  members  of  the  Faculty  and  alumni  of  the  University,  and 
upon  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State. 

Sigma  Xi  Club — The  national  organization  of  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  is 
represented  in  the  University  by  the  Sigma  Xi  Club  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. The  purpose  of  the  national  society  and  of  the  local  club  is  the  en- 
couragement of  scientific  research. 

Tau  Beta  Pi — The  West  Virginia  Alpha  chapter  of  the  national  engineering 
honor  association  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  was  established  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering in  1922.  Students  who  rank  in  scholarship  among  the  upper  one- 
eighth  of  their  class  are  eligible  to  election  in  their  third  year  and  all  who 
rank  among  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  class  are  likewise  eligible  in  their 
fourth  year.  These  together  with  alumni  and  honorary  members  constitute 
the  chapter. 

Alpha  Zeta — The  West  Virginia  chapter  of  Alpha  Zeta,  the  national  ami- 
cultural  honor  fraternity,  was  instituted  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1921. 
Sophomores  and  upper  classmen  who  maintain  high  standing  in  scholarship 
and  rank  among  the  upper  two-fifths  of  their  respective  classes  are  eligible  to 
membership. 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron — The  Lambda  chapter  of  Phi  Opstton  Omicron,  one 
of  the  national  professional  organizations  in  home  economics,  was  established 
at  the  University  in  November,  1923.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  its  members,  to  help  to  develop  leadership,  and  to 
advance  home  economics.  Membership  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  home 
economics  who  rank  in  the  upper  two-fifths  of  the  class  in  scholarship  and  who 
meet  certain  personality  standards. 
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Phi  Lambda  Upsilon — The  Tau  chapter  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  nationa) 
chemical  honor  fraternity,  was  established  at  the  University  in  1924,  The 
chief  object  of  the  society  is  the  promotion  and  protection  of  high  scholarship 
and  original  investigation  in  all  branches  of  pure  and  applied  chemistry.  Seniors 
and  juniors  who  have  attained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  character 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon — Upsilon  chapter  was  established  at  West  Virginia 
University  in  1927.  The  fraternity  has  for  its  objects  the  social,  scholastic 
and  scientific  advancement  of  its  members,  the  extension  of  the  relations  of 
friendship  and  assistance  between  the  universities  and  scientific  schools  with 
recognized  standing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  upbuilding  of 
a  national  college  society  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  geology,  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  ceramics.  Seniors  and  juniors  in  the  courses  indicated,  who 
have  attained  high  scholarship  rank,  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Order  of  the  Coif — A  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  a  national  law 
school  honor  society,  was  installed  in  1925.  Its  members  are  selected  by  the 
Law  faculty  from  the  10  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  in  the  College  of  Law 
ranking  highest  in  scholarship. 

Phi  Epsilon  Phi —  Phi  Epsilon  Phi,  botanical  honor  fraternity,  was  founded 
at  West  Virginia  University  in  1929.  The  fraternity  has  for  its  purpose  the 
promotion  of  high  scholarship,  the  inciting  of  interest  in  botanical  research, 
and  the  encouragement  of  professional  ideals.  Seniors  and  graduate  students 
who  are  engaged  in  botanical  work  and  who  have  attained  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  and  character  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  organization. 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha — National  journalistic  honor  society  with  scholarship 
standards  similar  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  West  Virginia  chapter  was  estab- 
lished in  1930. 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma — Theta  chapter  of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  national  physics  honor 
society,  was  installed  in  the  University  in  1929.  The  formal  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  society  is:  "To  reward  high  scholarship  and  promote  interest 
in  the  advanced  study  of  physics,  to  stimulate  individual  research,  and  to 
enable  its  members  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science."  A  student 
elected  to  membership  must  be  taking  some  course  in  physics  at  the  time  of 
his  election.  Graduate  students  who  are  taking  advanced  work  in  physics 
and  related  subjects  are  eligible  for  membership. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi — Kappa  Delta  Pi,  national  honorary  educational  society, 
installed  Alpha  Upsilon  chapter  at  West  Virginia  University,  July  21,  1927. 
Election  to  this  fraternity  is  conditioned  upon  high  scholarship  and  desirable 
personal  and  professional  qualities. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta — The  Alpha  of  West  Virginia  chapter  of  Alpha 
Epsilon  Delta  was  established  at  West  Virginia  University  in  1930.  The 
chief  object  of  the  society  is  the  promotion  of  high  scholarship  among  pre- 
medical  students.  Juniors  and  seniors  of  high  scholarship  and  character  are 
eligible  for  membership. 
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OTHER  UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  are  in  the  University  various  fraternities,  sororil  sties,  and 

clubs  devoted  chiefly  to  the  social,  educational,  and  athletic  In  of  the 

students.     Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  organizations  are: 

NATIONAL   AND   GREEK    LETTER    SOCIETIES 

Social    Fraternities 

Men 

Phi    S  ippa 

Pi    K    pp 
PI    Kappa    Phi 
P     Lambd  i    im  i 
Sigma  Chi 

S    _:  ma    Nil 

ma    Phi    Epsilon 
Tau    Kappa    Epsilon 
Interfraternity  Council 

Women 

Kappa    Kappa   Gamma 

Phi   Mu 

Pi    Beta   Phi 

Sigma   Delta  Tau 

n  -Hellenic    Association 


Beta   Theta   Pi 
Delta   Tau   Delta 
Kappa    Alpha 
Kappa  Sigma 


Phi 

Delta  Theta 

Phi 

Kappa    Psi 

Phi 

Kappa  Sigma 

Phi 

pa   Tau 

Phi    Sigma   Delta 

Alpha  Delta  Pi 
Alpha   Phi 
Alpha  Xi  Delta 
Chi   Omega 
Delta    Gamma 


Professional   Fraternities 
Men  and  Women 
Phi  Delta  Phi   (Law)  Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 

Chi  Sigma  Delta   (Economics) 
Delta   Phi   Alpha    (German) 
Delta  Sigma  Rho   (Forensic) 
Kt  i    Sigma   Phi    (Latin) 


Phi    Alpha    Delta    I  t. 

Phi   Beta   Pi    I  Medic   I  I 

Phi    Chi    (Medical) 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron   (Home  Econ.) 


NATIONAL    AND    LOCAL   ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural    Club 

Cadet   Hop  Association 

Camera  Club 

Circolo   Italiano    (Italian) 

Dames   Club 

Dolphin  Club   (Physical   Education) 

English  Club 

F.   F.  A.  Club   (Collegiate) 

Forestry  Club 

Forum 

Home    Economics    Club 

International   Relations  Club 

Journaliers    (Men.   Journalistic) 

La  Tertulin    (Spanish) 

Le  Foyer  Francais   (French) 

Li-Toon-Awa    (Sophomore    women) 

Matrix    (Women,   Journalistic) 

Men's  Glee  Club 

Mortar  Board    (Senior  women) 

Mountain    (Men) 

Outing  Club 


gis    i  Women,    Physical 
Education) 
Philological  Society 
Physical   Education  Club 
Pre-Law    Fraternity 

CI  ib  I  Journalism  majors) 
Rhododendron   (Junior  women) 
Military  ) 
bard    and    Blade    (Military  i 
Sociology  Club 
Speech  Club 
Sphinx   •  Senior  men) 
•Spiked   Shoe"    (Track  and  field) 
University    Band    (Military) 
University  4-H  Club 
University    Mixed    Chorus 
University  and  Community  Orchestra 
University    Relig  incil 

Univ<  ■  iety 

Woman's  Hall 

South   Wing 
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NATIONAL   AND    LOCAL   ORGANIZATIONS— (Continued) 

Women's   Athletic   Association  Student  branches  of  the  following: 

Women's  Glee   Club  Airier.    Inst,    of   Chemical    Engineers 

Women's    Pan-Hellenic    Association  Amer.    Society   of   Civil    Engineers 

(Inter-sorority)  Amer.    Inst,   of   Electrical   Engineers 

Women's   Student    Government  Amer.    Society   of   Chemical   Engineers 

Association  Amer.   Inst,   of  Mining  and 

X  Club  Metallurgical  Engineers 

FACULTY   ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Association  of  University  Professors — The  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  now  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  40.  The  present  officers  are:  Robert  R.  Ashburn, 
president;   Stephen  F.  Crocker,  vice-president;  Grace  M.  Griffin,  secretary. 

Faculty  Club — The  Faculty  Club  of  the  University,  organized  on  March  10, 
1921,  is  composed  of  the  teaching,  research,  and  extension  staffs  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  former  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  C.  White,  obtained  hy  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Campus,  has  been  converted  into  a  club  house  and  residence  for  the  Faculty 
Club.  Meals  are  served  to  members  and  their  guests.  The  Club  rooms  provide 
a  center  for  social  activities  of  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Campus  Club — The  Campus  Club  is  purely  a  social  organization  made  up 
of  members  of  the  staff  and  their  wives  and  husbands.  The  club  holds  meet- 
ings twice  each  month  and  special  meetings  and  functions  at  other  times. 

Cornell  Club  of  Morgantown — The  Cornell  Club  of  Morgantown  is  an 
alumni  social  organization  founded  in  1925.  Membership  is  open  to  graduates 
and  former  students  of  Cornell  University  who  live  in  this  region  and  to 
their  husbands  and  wives.  The  club  holds  an  annual  meeting  and  dinner  and 
other  occasional  meetings  at  which  speakers  from  Cornell  are  heard.  The 
officers  for  1937-38  are:  president,  Harold  Wentworth;  vice-president,  Mrs.  R. 
D.  Baldwin;    secretary,  K.  C.  Westover;   treasurer,  L.  D.  Hayes. 

West  Virginia  Alumni  Association  of  Johns  Hopkins — The  West  Virginia 
Alumni  Association  of  Johns  Hopkins  was  founded  in  1913  and  holds  annual 
meetings  on  February  22,  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Graduates  and  former  students  of  Johns  Hopkins  are 
eligible  for  membership.  During  1937-38  O.  P.  Chitwood  is  president,  Hubert 
Hill,  vice-president,  and  Elizabeth  M.  Stalnaker,  secretary. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Club — Graduates  and  former  students  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  organization,  which  holds 
social  meetings  at  which  speakers  from  that  university  are  heard.  Officers 
of  the  club,  organized  in  1937,  are  E.  K.  Morice,  president,  and  W.  A.  Koehler. 
secretary-treasurer. 

PUBLICATIONS 

UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  are  issued  regularly  at  the  University: 
1.     The  West  Virginia  University  Bulletin,  issued  monthly  during  the  Univer- 
sity year.     The  series  includes  the  Catalogue  of  the  University  and  the  An- 
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nouncements  of  the  various  colleges  and  Bchool  tonal  scholarly 

papers  issued  under  the  title  "West  Virginia  University  Studies." 

2.  The  bulletins  and  circulars  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment   station. 

3.  The  circulars  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division.  Including  the 
warm   Women's  Club  leaflets,  the  •/-//  Suggestions,  the   West    Virginia  Farm 

(in  cooperation  with  the  West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau),  and  special  pamphlets. 

4.  Agricultural    News    Service    bulletins    published    weekly    bj 
of  Agriculture. 

5.  The  bulletins  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts  and  ol 
the   School  of  Mines. 

6.  The  West  Virginia  Law  Quarterly,  the  official  publication  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Bar  Association,  edited  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of   Law. 

7.  Miscellaneous    publications   under   the   title   "West    Virginia    University 

Studies." 

8.  The  annual     Proceedings    of  the  West  Virginia  Academy  of  Science. 

STUDENT    PUBLICATIONS 

The  Athenaeum,  the  daily  University  newspaper,  is  published  by  the 
journalism  students.  The  editorial  and  managerial  staff  is  elected  by  tin- 
student   body. 

The  Monticola,  student  yearbook  of  the  University,  is  usually  published 
by  the  junior  class.  The  editorial  and  managerial  staff  is  elected  by  the 
student  body. 

The  Moonshine,  student  humorous  magazine,  is  published  by  a  selected 
board  chosen  from  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Directory,  the  annual  directory  of  the  student  body,  is  pub- 
lished by  a  selected  board  chosen  from  the  student  body.  Profits  from  the 
sale  of  the  Student  Directory  are  allocated  in  part  to  the  Student  Loan  Fund 
of  the  University. 

The  Freshman  Handbook  is  published  annually  by  a  selected  group  of 
students  and  is  distributed  to  each  member  of  the  entering  class,  it  is  wholly 
a  non-profit  enterprise. 

All  student  publications  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Publications. 

ASSOCIATED  INSTITUTIONS 

THE     WEST    VIRGINIA    ACADEMY    OF    SCIENCE 

Organized  in  1924  to  bring  about  closer  affiliation  among  the  scientists 
of  the  state  and  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  scientific  work  throughout  the 
commonwealth,  the  West  Virginia  Academy  of  Science  is  a  body  of  nearly 
300  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  the  service  of  science  Id  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  state.  The  members  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state 
and  are  representative  of  colleges,  high  schools,  and  Industries.  Annual 
meetings,  held  at  the  various  institutions  of  higher  learning,  are  divided  Into 
sections  on  biology,  chemistry,  geology  and  mining,   mathematics  and   ph 
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and  social  sciences.     Transactions  of  the  annual  meetings  are  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University. 

THE    WEST    VIRGINIA    GEOLOGICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    SURVEY 

The  West  Virginia  Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  situated  at  West 
Virginia  University,  is  governed  by  its  own  commission  and  receives  separate 
appropriations. 

One' of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Survey  is  to  have  members  of  its  staff, 
specialists  in  their  field,  investigate  all  the  natural  resources,  and  especially 
the  mineral  resources,  of  the  state  and  to  make  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations available  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  written  reports  and  maps. 

The  Geological  Survey  was  founded  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  189S 
and  has  functioned  consistently  since  that  date.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  state  surveys. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Survey  include  the  complete  topographic  mapping 
of  the  state  on  1-mile-to-the-inch  quadrangles;  the  complete  geologic  mapping 
of  the  state  by  counties,  and  a  state  geologic  map;  the  complete  mapping  of  the 
soils  of  the  state  by  counties  (Pocahontas  and  Greenbrier  counties  not  yet 
published);  and  the  state  relief  map  (scale  1  inch  equals  4  miles). 

Numerous  special  reports  also  have  been  made  on  coal,  oil,  gas,  clays,  lime- 
stones and  cement,  iron  ores  and  building  stone,  mineral  springs,  manganese, 
deep-well  records,  and  forest  and  wood  industries. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Survey  is  composed  of  five  geologists  and 
three  chemists.  Some  of  the  staff  members  of  the  Survey  serve  as  part-time 
teachers  in  the  department  of  geology  of  the  University,  and  there  is  close 
cooperation  between  the  department  and  the  Survey. 

Government  of  the  Survey  is  vested  in  the  Geological  Survey  Commission, 
composed  of  the  governor  of  West  Virginia,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  West  Virginia  University,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

THE   WEST  VIRGINIA   BIOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

The  West  Virginia  Biological  Survey  is  an  organization  of  voluntary 
workers  whose  purpose  is  the  collection  of  information  of  every  kind  about  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  state. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Survey  consists  of  a  biologist  from  each 
of  the  colleges  of  the  state  with  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  curator.  There  are 
no  dues,  and  membership  is  open  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Survey. 

The  repository  for  the  plant  and  animal  collections  is  in  Science  Hall, 
West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Survey  a 
series  of  bibliographies  dealing  with  the  biology  of  the  state  is  being  published. 

THE   STATE    ROAD   COMMISSION 

The  Materials  Laboratory  of  the  State  Road  Commission  is  housed  in 
Mechanical  Hall  of  the  University.  Its  work  includes  the  testing  of  all  ma- 
terials used  by  the  Commission,  such  as  cement,  aggregates,  steel,  bituminous 
materials,  paints,  gasolines,  and  oils. 


Part   III 

CURRICULAR  REQUIREMENTS  AND   COURSES 

OF  INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  COLLEGES, 

SCHOOLS,  AND  DIVISIONS 


ABBREVIATIONS 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  announcements  of  courses: 

X A  course  given  In  the  first  sem»- 

II — A  course  given  in  the  second  semester. 
I_  ii — A  semester  course  given  in  each  semester. 
I  and  II — A  course  given  throughout  the  year. 

g — a  course  offered  only  in  the  Summer  Session. 
Hrs. —  Number  of  credit  hours  per  course. 
PR — prerequisite, 
t— Course  omitted,  193S-39. 

PLAN    FOR    NUMBERING   COURSES 

For  convenience  each  course  of  study  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
department  in  which  it  is  given  and  the  number  of  that  course.  The  plan  of 
numbering  is  as  follows: 

Courses       1  to     99 — courses     intended     primarily     for    freshmen     and 

sophomores. 
Courses  100  to  199 — courses  intended  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors. 
Courses  200  to  299— advanced    courses    open   to    juniors,    seniors,    and 

graduate  students. 
Courses  300  to  399— Courses  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

SCHEDULES 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  each  semester,  a  schedule  is  printed  announcing  the 
courses  to  be  offered  in  that  semester  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
College  of  Education,  the  School  of  Music,  the  School  of  Physical  Education 
and  Athletics,  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Forestry,  and  Home  Economics.  Schedules  are  prepared  for  the 
College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Law.  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  School  of  Medicine  but  are  not  printed.  A  com- 
plete schedule  of  all  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  is  printed  in  the 
Summer  Session  bulletin. 

NOTE 

In  the  following  departmental  curricula  the  number  of  the  course  is 
indicated  in  bold-face  type.  The  figure  in  parentheses  Immediately  following 
refers  to  the  value  in  semester  credit  hours  offered  for  the  cow: 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,   FORESTRY, 
AND  HOME  ECONOMICS 

For  the  purpose  of  administration,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Home  Economics  is  divided  into  three  branches:  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  organized  for  research  and  experimental  work;  resident  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  in  forestry,  and  in  home  economics ;  and  extension  work 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  home  economics,  and  boys'  and  girls'  clubwork,  carried 
on  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension.  The  descriptive  matter  on  the 
pages  which  follow  outlines  the  curricular  requirements  for  resident  instruction 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  home  economics  as  well  as  the  requirements  for 
certification  of  teachers  in  these  fields.  A  more  complete  statement  of  the 
organization  and  purposes  of  the  College,  including  a  brief  description  of  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division,  may  be  found  on  pages  34  to  37. 

The  attention  of  students  is  directed  to  the  general  requirements  of  the 
University  concerning  entrance,  admission  with  advanced  standing,  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  classification  of  students,  examinations,  grades,  and 
honor  points,  as  set  forth  in  the  General  Information  section  (Part  II)  of  this 
Catalogue. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES 

STUDENTS'  COURSES  AND  HOURS:  Messrs.  Orton  (chairman),  Peairs, 
Parsons;    Miss  Colwell. 

SCHOLARSHIP:    Messrs.  Pohlman  (chairman)  and  Henderson;    Miss  Noer. 

FARM  PRACTICE:  Messrs.  Bowling  (chairman),  Armentrout,  Pohlman,  West- 
over,  Wilson. 

LIBRARY:1  Messrs.  Peairs  (chairman),  Dustman,  Longwell,  Burnham;  Miss 
Colwell. 

STUDENT  PLACEMENT:    Messrs.  Henderson   (chairman),  Livesay,  Parsons. 

AGRICULTURE 

THE    BACCALAUREATE    DEGREE    IN    AGRICULTURE 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  and  well-grounded  training  in  the  general 
field  of  agriculture  so  that  the  student  may  be  prepared  for  occupations  re- 
quiring such  general  knowledge  and  may  have  the  foundation  for  such  special- 
ization as  he  may  elect  to  pursue. 

Credits  and    Honor    Points 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  may  be  conferred  upon 
any  student  who  satisfies  the  entrance  requirements  and  offers  144  hours' 
credit  for  college  courses,  including  all  requirements  set  forth  below.2 


1Joint  committee  of  the  College  and  Experiment  Station. 

-A   student   may  decrease    the    total   number   of   hours    required   for   graduation 
by  doing  work  of  superior  quality.     For  details  of  this  plan,   see  page  63. 
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The  student  must  receive  at  least  as  many  honor  points  as  credits  in 
order  to  be  eligible  tor  graduation. 

Required   and    Elective   Subjects 

All  the  courses  for  the  tirst  two  years  arc  definitely  required  Bfl  B6l  forth 
in  the  curriculum  which  follows.  .Modification  will  he  permitted  only  under 
very  unusual  circumstances  ami  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  on 
Courses  and  Hours.  Students  who  are  not  required  to  take  military  science 
must  substitute  elective  credits  Agriculture  f>.  required  of  students  deficient 
in  farm  practice,  must  he  completed  before  the  third  year.  The  attention  of 
the  student  is  also  directed  to  the  regulation  which  requires  the  completion  of 
first-year  English.  English  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent,  before  any  upper- 
division  courses  may  be  pursued  for  credit   towards   the  d-  j 

During  the  last  two  years  the  student  is  permitted  a  choice  of  one  of 
four  curricula — agricultural  economics,  animal  Industry,  plant  industry,  and 
vocational  agriculture.  The  choice  of  a  curriculum  should  be  determined  by 
the  objectives  of  the  student  and  should  be  guided  by  his  aptitudes  as  revealed 
during  the  work  of  the  first  two  years.  Students  desiring  to  qualify  as  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  or  science  in  high  schools  should  elect  the  curriculum  in 
vocational  agriculture,  while  those  desiring  special  training  in  agricultural 
business  and  marketing  should  select  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  economics. 
The  curricula  in  animal  industry  and  plant  industry  are  designed  for  students 
who  may  wish  to  follow  any  of  the  several  fields  that  are  included  under  eacn 
of  these  broad  divisions,  or  who  wish  general  preparation.  It  should  be  not'Ml 
that  all  four  curricula  are  elastic  enough  to  provide  special  preparation  for  the 
student  who  desires  to  enter  the  field  of  county  agent  work. 

The  required  courses  for  the  last  two  years  are  stated  in  the  outlines  of 
the  four  curricula.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  regardless  of  the  curriculum  chosen, 
Animal  Husbandry  102,  Dairy  Husbandry  101,  Horticulture  101.  and  Horti- 
culture 102  are  required  of  all  students.  Electives  may  be  chosen,  without 
restriction  as  to  college  or  department,  with  the  approval  of  the  advisory 
committee.  However,  the  required  and  elective  hours  taken  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  must  amount  to  no  fewer  than  60  hours  in  all.  Provision  is 
made  for  upper-division  students  who  may  wish  to  elect  certain  lower-division 
subjects  such  as  languages. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  occasional  student  who  may  wish  to  pursue 
a  rather  broad  program  of  electives  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  act  as  adviser  for  all  agri- 
cultural students  and  will  assign  students  to  other  advisers  whom  he  may 
designate. 

FORESTRY 

The  large  resources  of  West  Virginia's  forested  wilderness  have  been 
recognized  by  both  state  and  federal  authorities.  A  large  developmental  pro- 
gram is  under  way,  including  land  acquisition  for  public  parks  and  fort 
increased  forest  protection  against  fire,  forest-stand  Improvement,  Hood  control 
and  watershed  protection,  soil-erosion  control.  Bubmarginal  land  development, 
restoration  of  fish  and  game,  and  construction  of  public  camps  and  summer 
home  sites. 
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A  program  of  such  extensive  character  requires  large  numbers  of  trained 
foresters.  In  recognition  of  this  demand  a  curriculum  is  given  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  covering  the  full  four  years  of 
a  course  in  professional  forestry  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry.  This  curriculum  includes  a  two  years'  broad  foundational 
study  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences  underlying  forestry,  followed  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  by  a  more  detailed  study  of  forestry  principles  and 
techniques.  Many  of  the  courses  provide  field  laboratories  for  illustration  of 
forest  practices  and  instruction  in  forestry  techniques.  A  ten  weeks'  forestry 
camp  is  offered  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  for  practice  in  land  survey- 
ing and  forest  measurements  and  for  observation  of  various  forest  operations 
on  both  public  and  private  lands. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  modern  field  of  forestry  demands  a  thorough  basic 
training  for  the  professional  forester.  This  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
required  courses  in  the  curriculum  given  below.  If  a  forester  wishes  to 
specialize  in  any  one  branch  of  the  field,  graduate  work  is  needed.  No  deviation 
from  the  required  schedule  of  courses  will  be  allowed  without  special  permis- 
sion. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  FIRST 
AND  SECOND  YEARS 

NOTE — Numbers  in  parentheses  after  course  designations  refer  to  the 
value  in  semester  credit  hours  offered  for  the  course. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Agriculture  1  (1  or  2);  Biology  1 
(4);  Chemistry  3  (4);  Geology  4  (3);  English  1  (3);  military  science  (1); 
physical  education1  (1).     Total,  17  or  18  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Agriculture  2  (1  or  2);  Botany  2 
(4);  Chemistry  4  (4);  Economics  1  (3);  English  2  (3);  military  science  (1); 
physical  education1  (1).     Total,  17  or  18  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Agronomy  1  (4);  Zoology  3  (4); 
Chemistry  312  (4);  Farm  Economics  2  (3);  military  science  (1);  electives  (2 
or  3).     Total,  18  or  19  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:3  Animal  Husbandry  1  (3); 
Agronomy  2  (3);  Bacteriology  141  (4);  Entomology  2  (4);  Poultry  Husbandry 
1   (4);  military  science  (1).    Total,  19  hrs. 

OPTIONAL  CURRICULA  FOR  THE   THIRD  AND   FOURTH  YEARS 

On  completion  of  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years  the  student  may 
elect  one  of  the  following  curricula:  agricultural  economics,  animal  industry, 
plant  industry,  or  teaching  vocational  agriculture.  Students  desiring  training 
in  agriculture  other  than  that  provided  by  these  curricula  will  be  permitted 
to  pursue  a  program  of  electives  subject  to  the  guidance  and  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Courses  and  Hours. 


iOnly  2  hours  in  the  service  program  accepted  toward  graduation. 

2Chemistry  233   (5  hrs.)  may  be  substituted. 

sin  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  2  hours  in  farm  practice  must  be 
earned  by  students  with  insufficient  farm  experience.  This  requirement  must  be 
met  before  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  (See  Agriculture  5). 
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CURRICULUM     IN     AGRICULTURAL     ECONOMICS 

THIRD   YEAR.  FIRST  SEMESTER:     Animal    Husbandry   102    (5);    Dairy 

Husbandry  101    (5);   Horticulture  101    (4);    Money  and   Banking  111 

17  hrs. 

THIRD    YEAR,    SECOND    SEMESTER:      Horticulture    102     (4);     Farm 

Mechanics    153    (3);    Agricultural    Economics    131     (3);     electives    ({ 

18  hrs. 

FOURTH    YEAR.    FIRST    SEMESTER:      Plant    Pathology    103    (3); 
Economics  104  (3)   and  107  (2);   electives   (11).     Total,   19  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:    Public  Finance  212  (4):   eled 
(14).     Total,  18  hrs. 

CURRICULUM     IN    ANIMAL    INDUSTRY 

THIRD  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Animal  husbandry  102  (5);  Dairy 
Husbandry  101    (5);    Physics  1   and  3   (4);    electives   (4).     Total,  IS  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Animal  Husbandy  162  (3);  Genetics 
1114  (3);   Physics  2  and  4  (4);   electives  (8).     Total,  IS  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Animal  Husbandry  203  (3);  Animal 
Pathology  102  (3);  Poultry  Husbandry  103  (2);  Horticulture  101  (4);  electives 
(5).     Total,  17  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Dairy  Husbandry  222  (4);  Horti- 
culture 102  (4);   electives  (10).     Total,  IS  hrs. 

CURRICULUM    IN    PLANT    INDUSTRY 

THIRD  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Animal  Husbandry  102  (5);  Dairy 
Husbandry  101   (5);    Horticulture  101    (4);    Physics  1   and  3   (4).     Total.  18  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Horticulture  102  (4);  Physics  2  and 
4  (4);  Mathematics  3  or  4  (4  or  2);  electives  (7  or  S).    Total,  IS  or  19  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Genetics  221  (3);  Botany  221  (4); 
Plant  Pathology  103  (3);   Entomology  103  (3);   electives   (5).    Total,  18  hrs. 

FOURTH   YEAR,   SECOND   SEMESTER:     Electives,   19   hrs. 
CURRICULUM    FOR    TEACHERS    OF    VOCATIONAL    AGRICULTURE"8 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  set  up  definite  requirements  applicable 
to  all  college  graduates  desiring  to  teach  in  Weal  Virginia  high  schools.  These 
requirements  specify  the  kind  and  number  of  various  sciences  and  agricultural 
courses  as  well  as  courses  in  professional  education  subjects,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  to  qualify  graduates  for  certification.  The  following  curriculum, 
which  embodies  such  courses  required  for  certification,  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  qualifying  student  for  a  teaching  career  in  the  specialized  field  of  voca- 


4Substitute  Genetics  221    if  possible. 

3English  13  should  be  taken  in  the  first  semester  <>f  the  second  year  to  satisfy 
the  teacher-training-  requirements   In    English. 

•For  a  list  of  subjects  required  to  teach   non -vocational   agriculture,  see  the 

College  of  Education  bulletin. 
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tional  agriculture,  with  provision  for  teaching  biology  as  a  second  subject. 
It  also  satisfies  the  requirements  for  the  B.  S.  Agr.  degree. 

To  meet  state  requirements  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture  a  total  of 
50  hours  in  agriculture   is  required   as   provided   in   the   following   curriculum. 

The  complete  statement  of  the  requirements  for  certification  to  teach  sub- 
jects related  to  agriculture  will  be  found  in  the  announcements  of  the  College 
of  Education. 

THIRD  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Animal  Husbandry  102  (5);  Dairy 
Husbandry  101  (5);  Horticulture  101  (4);Rural  Organization  1187  (2);  Agri- 
cultural Economics  104  or  107  (3  or  2).     Total,  18  or  19  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Horticulture  102  (4);  Farm 
Mechanics  152  (2)  and  153  (3);  Education  109s  (3)  and  106  (3);  American  his- 
tory (3);.     Total,  18  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Plant  or  animal  pathology  (3); 
public  speaking  (3);  Political  Science  106  (3);  Education  160  (3)  and  112  (2); 
Physical  Education  178  (2);   biological  elective9  (2  or  3).     Total,  18  or  19  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Rural  Organization  233  (3); 
Education  120  (3),  214  (2),  and  224  (4);  Physical  Education  180  (2);  elective 
(3).     Total,  17  hrs. 

CURRICULUM  IN  PROFESSIONAL  FORESTRY 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Biology  1  (4);  English  1  (3);  Forestry 
Lectures  1  (0);  Mathematics  2  (3)  and  10  (3);  Mechanical  Engineering  20  (3); 
Military  Science  1   (1);  Physical  Education  1   (1).    Total,  18  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Botany  2  (4);  Chemistry  3  (4); 
Civil  Engineering  1  (2);  English  2  (3);  Geology  1  (4);  Military  Science  2  (1); 
Physical  Education  2  (1).     Total,  19  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Chemistry  4  (4);  Civil  Engineering 
2  (4);  Dendrology  3  (3);  Military  Science  3  (1);  Physics  1  and  3  (4).  Total, 
16  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Botany  130  (4);  Dendrology  4  (3); 
Forest  Soils  10  (3);  Forest  Mensuration  21  (4);  Military  Science  4  (1);  Plant 
Physiology  121   (4).     Total,  19  hrs. 

SUMMMER  CAMP:     10  weeks    (6). 

THIRD  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Economics  103  (3);  Forest  Ento- 
mology 152  (4);  Forest  Protection  151  (2);  Recreational  Engineering  142  (3); 
Silvics  111    (3);   Wood  Technology  131    (3).     Total,  18  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Economics  110  (2);  Forest 
Mensuration  122  (3);  Silviculture  112  (4);  Wood  Technology  132  (3);  Zoology 
2  (4);   elective   (2).     Total,  18  hrs. 


'Biology   101   also   satisfies   the   co-curricular   requirements. 

8Certain  other  educational  courses   (101,   166,   203,   225S,   231,   233.   236,   263S,   281, 
284,  285)  may  be  substituted. 

•Suggested:   Animal   pathology,   plant   pathology,   genetics,    forestry. 
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FOURTH    YEAR,    FIRST    SEMESTER:      Forest     Administration    125    1 2  >  ; 
Forest  Economics  114   (3);    Forest    Policy   115   (3);    Game   Management    141    (3); 

Lumbering  133   CD;    Silviculture  133   (3).     Total.   IT   hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  SECOND  SEMESTER:     Foresl    Finance  124   (3 

Management  123  (4);  Forest  Pathology  153  (4);   Forest  Products  134  I 
Conditioning  135   (3);    elective   (3).      Total.   19  his. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Foi  explanation  of  abbrei  Lationa  see  pagi 

AGRICULTURE 
Dean  Orton  and  staff  in  Agriculture 

Undergraduate   Division 

1.  Introduction  to  Agriculture.  I.  1  or  2  Hrs.  A  survey  of  the  history 
and  practice  of  the  general  field  of  agriculture  with  special  reference  to 
opportunities  and   problems  in   Wesl    Virginia. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Olney,  and  Staff  in  Agriculture 

2.  Introduction  to  Agriculture.  II.  1  or  2  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Agri- 
culture 1.  .Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Olney,  and  Staff  in  Agriculture 

5.  Summer  Practice.  2  Hrs.  A  minimum  of  12  weeks  on  an  appn 
farm  will  be  required  of  each  candidate  for  the  degree  ot  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture  who  has  not  had  the  equivalent  of  at  hast  one 
year's  farm  experience  after  reaching  the  age  of  14  years.  Must  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  and  the  Committee  on  Farm 
Practice  and  must  be  completed  before  the  third  year.  Open  only  to 
students  deficient  in  farm  practice. 
280,  281.  Special  Topics.  I  and  II,  2  or  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Special  work 
may  be  provided  in  each  of  the  departments  for  students  having  the 
needed  qualifications.  The  consent  of  the  respective  department  head 
is  required.  Departmental  Staffs 

Graduate   Division 

380,  381,  382,  383.  Research.  I  and  II.  1  to  G  Hrs.  per  semester.  (See 
description  under  this  number  in  each  department.)  Work  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  consists  chiefly  of  course  offerings  and  no 
more  than  6  credit  hours  of  research,  with  special  emphasis  on  a  major 
subject  to  be  selected  from  one  of  the  several  departments.  Work  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Is  limited  to  a  few  selected  fields 
and  will  consist  of  research  as  well  as  the  required  course  work. 

Departmental  staffs 

AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Dustman  and  Assistant   Professor  Rapfertv. 

Chemistry  courses  for  agricultural  and  home  economics  students  of  under- 
rraduate  rank  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences   (see  Chemistry). 
Graduate   work    may   be   pursued    under    the    general    research    course    outlined 
inder  Agriculture,  above. 
31,      131.      Organic   Chemistry.      I.      4    Hrs.      For    students    in    agriculture    and 
home  economics.     Chemistry  9  may  accompany  this  course     PR:    chem- 
istry 4,  or  2  and  9.  Mr.   Dustman 
280,     281.     Special  Topics.     I  and   II.     2  or  •'!   Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 
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380,     381,  382,  383.     Research.    I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

139,  239.  General  Biochemistry.  II.  4  Hrs.  Fundamental  biochemistry  of 
both  animals  and  plants.  PR:  Chem.  31,  36,  or  233.  Two  lectures  and 
two  laboratories.  Graduate  students  will  be  required  to  do  one  ad- 
ditional hour  per  week  of  assigned  work  for  4  hours'  credit. 

Mr.  Rafferty  and  Staff 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 

Professor  Armentrout;  Associate  Professor  Cornell;   Assistant  Professor 

Abraham  sen 

Undergraduate  Division 

2.  Farm  Economics.  I.  3  Hrs.  Principles  of  economics  as  applied  to 
agriculture.  Mr.  Armentrout 

104.  Farm  Management.  II.  3  Hrs.  Principles  of  choosing,  equipping,  and 
operating  a  farm.  Mr.  Cornell 

107.     Farm  Records  and  Accounts.    I.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Armentrout 

131.  Marketing  Agricultural  Products.  II.  3  Hrs.  Principles  and  practices 
of  marketing  agricultural  products  by  both  private  and  cooperative 
agencies  Mr.  Abrahamsen 

280,     281.     Special  Topics.     I  and  II.     2  or  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 

Graduate  Division 

340.  Advanced   Farm   Management.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Cornell 

341.  Production  Economics.  I.  3  Hrs.  Advanced  study  of  economic  princi- 
ples of  production  with  special  application  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Armentrout 

342.  Advanced  Agricultural   Economics.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Armentrout 
380,     381,  382,  383.     Research.      I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 

FARM    MECHANICS 

152.  Farm  Shop  Work.  II.  2  Hrs.  Instruction  in  woodworking,  cold  metal 
work,  concrete  construction,  rope  work,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  tool  fif- 
ing, etc.,  as  related  to  farm  construction  and  repair  problems. 

Mr.  Cornell 

153.  Farm  Mechanics.  II.  3  Hrs.  Principles  underlying  the  construction, 
adjustment,  and  operation  of  field  and  power  machinery;  land  clear- 
ing, drainage,  and  erosion  problems.  Mr.  Cornell 

159.  Farm  Buildings  and  Sanitation.  II.  3  Hrs.  Design  and  construction  of 
farm  buildings;  farm  sanitation  problems.  Mr.  Cornell 

AGRONOMY  AND  GENETICS 

Professor  Pohlman  ;  Associate  Professor  Burnham  ;  Assistant  Professor 
Cartledge;  Instructors  Rigney  and  Broadfoot 

AGRONOMY 

Undergraduate   Division 

1.  Farm  Crops.  I.  4  Hrs.  CeTeal,  forage,  and  pasture  crops.  PR: 
Botany  2.  Mr.  Rigney 

2.  Soils.  II.  3  Hrs.  The  properties  of  soils.  PR:  Geology  4  and  Chem- 
istry 31.  Mr.  Pohlman  and  Mr.  Broadfoot 

10.     Forest  Soils.    II.    3  Hrs.    Properties  of  soils  in  relation  to  forestry.    PR: 
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Geology  1  and  Chemistry  4.  Mr.  Pohlman  and  Mr.  Broa 

200.    Advanced  Crops,    ii.    2  or  3  Mrs.     Production,  classification,  and  market 
grading  with  particular  emphasis  on  forage  crops.     PR:     Agronomy   i. 

Mr.  Pohhnan 

210.     Fertilizers  and  Soil   Fertility,     n.     2  or  3   Hrs.     Soil  fertility;   theories 

and  practices  in  use  of  fertilizer.     PR:     Agronomy  2.  Mr.  Pohlman 

280,     281.     Special  Topics.     I   and  II.     2  to  3   Hrs.  per  sem<  Staff 

Graduate   Division 

314.  Soil  Microbiology.  I.  3  Hrs.  Occurrence  of  micro-organisms  in  soils 
and  their  relationship  to  decomposition  of  organic   matter,  availability 

of   plant    nutrients,    and    soil    acidity;    technique    of    isolation    and    studv. 

Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Pohlman 

316.    Soil  Chemistry.     II.     3  Hrs.     Fundamental  chemical  properties  of  soils 

in  relation  to  plant  growth;  nature  and  properties  of  soil  colloids;  base 

exchange  and  soil  acidity:  availability  of  plant  food  elements  and  soil- 
plant  interrelationships.     Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  

350,  351.  Seminar.  I  and  II.  1  Hr.  per  semester.  Recent  lit.  rat  are  per- 
taining to  soils  and  crop  production. 

380.     381,  382,  383.      Research.     I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.   pi  ei-. 

GKNETIC9 

Undergraduate   Division 

111.  Elementary  Genetics.  I.  II.  2  or  3  Hrs.  Elementary  study  of  the 
principles  of  heredity.     One  laboratory   optional.  Mr.   Cartledge 

112.  Genetics   Laboratory.     I,  II.     1   Hr.     Inheritance  in  plants  or  animal 

Mr.  Car-: 

221.  Genetics.     I.     3    Hrs.      Fundamental    principles    of    inheritance. 

Mr.    Cartledge 

222.  Advanced   Genetics.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:      Genetics  221.  Mr.    Burnham 
250,     251     Seminar.     I   and   II.        1   Hr.  per  semester.     Recent   literature   per- 
taining to   breeding,  genetics,  and  cytology.  Staff 

280,     281.    Special  Topics.    I  and  II.    2  to  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 

Graduate   Division 

332.     Biometry.      3    Hrs.      Statistical    analysis    of    biological    data.      Offen 

alternate  years.  Mr.  Car' 

380,     381,  382,   383.      Research.     1   and   II.      1   to  6   Hrs.   per  seme  Stan 

ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY 

Prof essor  Livesay  ;  Associate  Professor  RiETz;  Assistanl   Pi 

Lonowell,  and  Wiohtman;   Instructor   Bucjianan 

\  MM  IX    III  SB  LNDR1 

Undergraduate   Division 

1.     Animal     Nutrition.*       II.       3     Hrs.       Dig68tlon     and     metabolism    of    food 

nutrients,  nutrient   requirements   of   farm    animals,   and    nutritive    values 

of  feeds  and  rations.  Mr.  Longwell 

102.      Livestock    Production    and     Management.*      I.      5    Hrs.      Market    types, 

breeds,   production,  and  management    of   beet"  cattle,   bogs,  and   hoi- 
Mr.   Livesay  and   Mr.   Buchanan 


♦Animal  Husbandry  l   and  Ite   t<>  all  in   the  depart- 

ment,  including-  animal   pathology   cou 
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138.     Livestock  Grading  and  Selection.     II.     2  Hrs.  Staff 

143     Advanced    Livestock    Judging.      I.      2    Hrs.    Students    taking    this    course 

will  be  required  to  participate  in  a  tour  of  inspection  of  representative 

flocks,  herds,  and  studs.  Staff 

162.     Mutton  and  Wool   Production.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Wilson 

166.  Meats.  II.  2  Hrs.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  identification, 
selection,  and  nutritive  value  of  meat  cuts.  Primarily  for  home  eco- 
nomics students.  Mr.  Longwell 

167.  Meats.  3  Hrs.  Farm  butchering,  curing,  and  care  of  meats.  Visit  to 
one  of  the  large  packing  houses  of  Pittsburgh  required  of  all  students 
taking  this  course.  Mr.  Longwell 

169.     Meat  Judging.     I.     1  Hr.  Mr.  Longwell 

203.     Advanced    Animal    Nutrition.      I.         3    Hrs.      The    chemistry    of    feeding 
stuffs  and  of  the  animal  body,  as  well  as  of  the  digestion  and  metabol- 
ism of  food  nutrients.  Mr.  Longwell 
222.     Breeding    Farm    Animals.     II.     3    Hrs.     Physiology  of  reproduction;    in- 
heritance;  selection,  care,  and  management  of  breeding  animals. 

Mr.  Live  say 

235,     236.     Current    Literature.     I   and   II.     1  Hr.   per  semester.  Staff 

280,     281.     Special    Topics.     I,    II,    S.     2   or   3   Hrs.   per   semester.     Advanced 

studies    in    various    phases    of    animal    husbandry:       animal    genetics; 

energy  metabolism;    protein  metabolism;    vitamin  studies;    parasitology. 

Staff 

ANIMAL    PATHOLOGY 

102.  Animal   Pathology.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:      General  Zoology.  Mr.  Rietz 
206.     Parasites   and    Pathology.     II.     3   Hrs.     PR:      Invertebrate    zoology;    for 

non-agricultural  students,  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Rietz 

POULTRY    HUSBANDRY 

1.     Poultry    Husbandry.      II.      4    Hrs.  Prerequisite    to     all    other    poultry 

courses.  Mr.  Wightman 

103.  Poultry  Management.  I.  2  Hrs.  Factors  in  poultry  management  as 
related  to  scientific  investigations.  Mr.  Wightman 

105.  Poultry  Judging.  I.  2  Hrs.  Practice  in  the  selection  of  birds  for  both 
standard  and  production  qualities.  Mr.  Wightman 

Graduate    Division 

370.  Methods  of  Animal  Husbandry  Research.  I,  II,  S.  3  Hrs.  A  study  of 
research  methods  which  are  being  usq,d  in  conducting  experimental  work 
in  animal  husbandry.  Staff 

380,  381,  382,  383.  Research.  I  and  II.  1  to  6  Hrs.  Available  to  students 
in  all  divisions  of  animal  husbandry.  Staff 

DAIRY    HUSBANDRY 

Professors  Henderson  and  Dustman  ;  Assistant  Professors  Bowling  and 
Marten  ;   Instructors  Manus  and  Brown  ;   Assistant  Keener 

Undergraduate  Division 

101.  Principles  of  Dairying.  I.  5  Hrs.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in 
the   department   except   Dairy  Husbandry   107. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Manus 

102.  Dairy  Manufactures.  II.  4  Hrs.  Manufacture  of  ice  cream,  condensed 
milk,  and  dry  milk.     Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Brown 

■j-103.     Dairy    Manufactures.      II.      4    Hrs.      Market    milk    and    manufacture    of 


fOmitted,  1938-39. 
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butter  and  cheese.     Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Manua 

107.     Milk  and  Public  Health.    I.    2  or  3  Hrs.    Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Manua 

123.      Dairy   Judging.     II.      1   or  2   Hrs. 

Mr.  Bowling,  Mr.  Brown,  and   Mr.  Manns 

204.      Dairy    Technology.      II.      4    Hrs.      Chemical    and    had. 

used    m    the   technical  control   of   milk   and   milk   products.      PR:      Dairy 
Husbandry   101   and   102   or    L03.  Mr.    Brown 

218.     Dairy  Chemistry.     I.     ::  Hrs.     Offered  in  alternate  years.     Prerequisite 
tor  graduate  students:     Chemistry    L06   or  equivalent,   Chemistry 
233,  and  Dairy   Husbandry   Ml.  Mr.    Dustman 

221.  Dairy  Cattle.    I.     3  Hrs.     History  of  breeds  and  Families  of  registered 
dairy  cattle.    Organization  and  activities  ot  breed  associations. 

Mr.  Howling 

222.  Milk   Production.     II.     4  Hrs.     Feeding  and  management   of  dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  Henderson 

246.     Dairy  Bacteriology.     II.     3  Hrs.     The  role  of  microorganisms  in   market 

milk,  in  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  fermented  milk,  and  in  mill; 

hygiene;    preparation   of  media;    making    bacterial   counts   of   milk     PR: 

Bacteriology  141.  Mr.  Marten 

280,     281.     Special  Topics.     I  and  II.     2  or  3  Hrs.  per  seme  Staff 

Graduate    Division 

380.     381,  382,  383.      Research.     I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Professor  Peairs 

Undergraduate   Division 

2,     102.     Entomology.     II.     4  Hrs.     Biological,  morphological,  taxonomic.  and 
economic  phases  of  the  study  of  insects.     PR:   invertebrate  zooloj 

Mr.  Peairs 

103.  Economic  Entomology.  I.  3  Hrs.  Standard  -practices  in  insect  con 
trol;  methods  for  study  of  injurious  insects.  Professional  requirements 
in  entomology.  Mr.  Peairs 

152.  Forest  Entomology.  I.  2  or  3  Hrs.  Insects  of  importance  to  the 
forester;  recognition  and  control  of  insect  pe-ts  in  the  forest.  Students 
who  have  credit  for  Entomology  2  (102)  may  receive  only  two  hours' 
credit  in  this  course.  Mr.  Peairs 

201.  Survey  of  Applied  Entomology.  I.  3  to  5  Hrs.  Principles  underlying 
the  control  of  insects:  cultural,  biological,  and  chemical.  Practice  in 
biological  and  control  investigations.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  credit: 
20  hours  in  the  field  of  biology.  Mr.   Peairs 

204.     Taxonomy.     I.  II.  S.     2  or  3  Hrs.  pel  ter.     Studies  in  the  families 

and  genera  of  insects  of  the  region;  detailed  studies  in  restricted  groups 
for  qualified  students.  .Mr.   Peairs 

280.  281.  Special  Topics.  I,  II,  S.  2  or  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Advanced 
studies  in  the  field  of  interest  of  the  student.  The  following  are  avail- 
able: life  history  studies;  response  of  Insects  to  climatic  variables; 
insect  toxicology;    injurious   insects.  .Mr.    Peairs 

Graduate   Division 

370.      Methods  of   Entomological    Research.     I.   II       3   Hrs  \   Study  of  methods 

which  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  the  solution  of  problems  arising 

in   the  study  of  insect    biology  Mr.    Peairs 

380,     331,  382,  383.     Research.     1  and  II.     1  to  6  Hi.   |  Staff 
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HORTICULTURE 

Professor   Marsh  ;    Associate   Professor   Westover  ;    Instructors   Childs, 
Dye,  and  Brasher 

Undergraduate   Division 

101.  Principles  of  Horticulture.  I.  4  Hrs.  Fruit  production  with  some  at- 
tention to  seasonal  activities  in  vegetable  growing.  Prerequisite  to  all 
courses  in  pomology.  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Childs,  and  Mr.  Dye 

102.  Principles  of  Horticulture.  II.  4  Hrs.  Vegetable  production  with  some 
attention  to  seasonal  activities  in  fruit  growing  Prerequisite  to  all 
courses  in  olericulture.  Mr.  Westover,  Mr.  Brasher,  and  Mr.  Dye 

115.  Judging  and  Identification  of  Apple  Varieties.  I.  1  Hr.  Two  labora- 
tory periods  first  half  of  semester.  Mr.  Childs 

139.  Landscape  Gardening.  I.  2  Hrs.  Theory  and  practice  of  landscape 
design  with  special  application  to  home  grounds.  Mr.  Dye 

140.  Plant  Materials.  II.  2  Hrs.  Important  woody  and  herbaceous  plants 
used  in  landscape  gardening.  Mr.  Dye 

206.  Small-Fruits  Production.  II.  2  or  3  Hrs.  A  practical  and  scientific 
study  of  standard  cultural  practices  in  the  small-fruit  plantation.  Of- 
fered in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Childs 

209.  Systematic  Pomology.  I.  3  Hrs.  History,  botany,  and  classification 
of  fruits.     Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Childs 

212.  Commercial  Tree-Fruit  Production.  II.  2  or  3  Hrs.  Latest  methods 
in  pruning,  spraying,  soil  culture,  and  other  production  practices  for 
fruit  trees  from  the  practical  and  scientific  standpoint. 

Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Childs 

213.  Harvesting,  Packing,  and  Storage  of  Fruits.  I.  3  Hrs.  Instruction  in 
maturity  standards  for  harvesting,  grading  according  to  national  and 
state  standards,  and  planning  and  management  of  packing  houses  and 
storages.  Mr.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Childs 

232.  Commercial  Vegetable  Production.  II.  2  or  3  Hrs.  Current  methods 
of  commercial  vegetable  crop  production  including  equipment,  soil  and 
climatic  adaptation,  plant  raising,  soil  culture,  harvesting,  grading,  and 
packing.  Mr.  Westover  and  Mr.  Brasher 

233.  Systematic  Olericulture.  I.  3  Hrs.  History,  botany,  and  classification 
of  vegetable  crops.     Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Mr.  Westover  and  Mr.  Brasher 

280,     281.     Special  Topics.     I  and  II.     2  or  3  Hrs.     per  semester.  Staff 

Graduate   Division 

380,     381,  382,  383.     Research.     I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 

PLANT   PATHOLOGY  AND  FORESTRY 

Professors  Orton,  Leonian,  Peairs,  and  Pohlman  ;  Associate  Professor  Percival; 
Assistant  Professors  Besley,  Core,  Erickson,  and  Marten;  Instructor  Miss  Clulo 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Undergraduate   Division 

141.  General   Bacteriology.     I,  II.     4  Hrs.     (for  engineering  students,  3  Hrs.). 

Mr.  Marten 
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Dairy  Bacteriology,  ii.  3  His.  The  role  of  microorganisms  Id  market 
milk,  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  and  fermented  milk,  and 
in  milk  hygiene;  practice  in  the  preparation  of  media;  making  bacterial 
counts  of  milk.     PR:      Bacteriology   in.  Mr.   Marten 

280,     281.     Special  Topics.     I  and   II.     2  to  3   His.  per  semester.       Mr.   Marten 

Graduate    Division 

314.  Soil  Microbiology.  II.  3  His.  Occurrence  of  microorganisms  In  soils 
and    their   relationship   to   decomposition    of   organic    matter,   availability 

of  plant  nutrients,  and  soil  activity:  technique  of  isolation  and  study. 
Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.  Pohlman 

BIOLOG1 

Undergraduate   Division 

210.  Cytology.  I.  4  Hrs.  The  fundamentals  of  cell  structure  and  inclu- 
sions  in   plants  and  animals   With   special  attention   to   nuclear  divisions. 

Mr.  Orton  and  Miss  Clulo 
280,     281.     Special  Topics.     I  and  II.     2  to    1    Hrs.  per  semester. 

Graduate    Division 

350,  351,  352,  353.  Seminar.  I  and  II.  1  ilr.  per  semester.  <1  Hrs.  maxi- 
mum). Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Cartledge,  Mr.  Reese,  and   Mr.   Strausbaugh 

FOHKSTKV 

Undergraduate    Division 

1,  2.  The  Profession  of  Forestry.  I  and  II.  (Xo  credit.)  Survey  of  the  pro- 
fession of  forestry  and  of  the  opportunities  available  to  trained  men. 
Required  of  all  freshmen  in  forestry.  Mr.   Percival 

3.  Dendrology.  I.  3  Hrs  Classification,  identification,  and  distribution 
of  the  timber  trees  of  the  United  States.     PR:     Biology  1  and  Botany  2. 

Mr.  Core 

4.  Dendrology.     II.     3  Hrs.     Continuation  of  Forestry  3.  Mr.  Core 
10.     Forest  Soils.     II.     3  Hrs.     Soil  which  occur  in   the  forest   and  their  re- 
lationship to  tree  growth.                                                                Mr    Pohlman 

21.  Forest  Mensuration.  II.  4  Hrs.  Measurement  of  forest  products,  trees, 
and  stands:  timber  estimating;  introduction  to  growth  and  yield.  PR: 
Civil  Engineering  1.  Mr.   Besloy 

100S.  Forest  Camp.  S,  Ten  weeks  (!  Hrs.  Field  practice  in  land  surveying, 
forest  measurements,  and  tree  identification;  observation  of  forest  types, 
forest  improvements,  and  utilization  practices.  PR:  Civil  Engineering 
2  and  Forestry  4  and  21.  Mr.  Besley  and  Staff 

111.  Silvics.  I.  3  Hrs.  The  forest  and  its  environmental  factors:  site  and 
type  characteristics.     PR:    Plant    Physiology   121   ;in<i   Forestry  4  and  10. 

*  1 12.  Silviculture.  II.  4  Hrs.  Silvicultural  systems  used  for  obtaining  na- 
tural reproduction;  intermediate  cuttings;  treatment  of  various  species 
in   different   types.     PR:      Forestry   111. 

t113.  Silviculture.  I.  3  Hrs.  Nursery  practice;  seeding  and  planting;  all 
phases   of  artificial  regeneration.     PR:      Forestry   111. 

114.  Forest  Economics.  I.  3  Hrs.  Land  use;  the  place  of  the  forest  indus- 
try in  the  national  economy;  forest  resources  of  the  world;  current 
movements  within  the  wood-using  industry  as  influenced  by  economic 
trends.     PR:   Economics  110  and  Forestry   100S. 

115.  Forest  Policy.  1  :'•  His.  The  land  policy  of  tin-  I'nited  States:  its 
historical,  legal,  and  administrative  development;  the  forester's  rela- 
tion with  the  public. 


tOffered   in   second  •   only. 
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122.  Forest  Mensuration.  II.  3  Hrs.  The  measurement  of  growth  and  yield; 
statistical  methods  applied  to  forest  measurement  problems.  PR: 
Forestry  21.  Mr.  Besley 

123.  Forest  Management.  II.  4  Hrs.  Use  of  practical  silvicultural  methods 
on  forest  tracts;  the  regulation  of  the  cut  in  order  to  obtain  a  sustained 
yield;  the  coordination  of  multiple  uses  of  the  same  forest;  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  the  profitable  management  of  specific  forested  areas. 
PR:   Forestry  100S,  112.  114,  122.  133.  and  141.  Mr.  Besley 

124.  Forest  Finance.  II.  3Hrs.  Costs  of  producing  and  harvesting  the  forest 
crop.  Wood  production  as  a  business  enterprise.  PR:  Economics  103. 
Forestry  lOuS,  112,  114.  122.  133.  and  141.  Mr.  Percival 

125.  Forest  Administration.  I.  2  Hrs.  Organization  of  public  and  private 
forest  agencies.  Personnel  problems.  Methods  of  handling  the  various 
activities   on   public   forests.      Private   forestry   organizations. 

Mr.  Percival 

131.  Wood  Technology.  I.  3  Hrs.  The  structure  and  identification  of  the 
important  woods  of  the  United  States;  their  physical  properties  and 
uses.     PR:  Forestry  4.  Mr.  Erickson 

132.  Wood   Technology.     II.      3   Hrs.     Continuation  of   Forestry   131. 

Mr.  Erickson 

133.  Lumbering.  I.  3  Hrs.  Logging  practices  and  lumber  manufacture. 
Logging  and  mill  equipment.  Important  factors  affecting  lumber  grades. 
PR:  Forestry  100S  and  132.  Mr.  Erickson 

134.  Forest  Products.  II.  2  Hrs.  The  production  and  uses  of  forest  pro- 
ducts other  than  lumber  and  timbers.    PR:     Forestry  133.     Mr.  Erickson 

±135.  Wood  Conditioning.  II.  3  Hrs.  The  purposes,  effects,  and  methods  of 
seasoning  and  preserving  wood.     PR:  Forestry  132.  Mr.  Erickson 

141.  Game  Management.  I.  3  Hrs.  Basic  principles  of  handling  wild  life 
as  a  forest  crop.  (This  course  is  not  intended  to  train  wild-life  spec- 
ialists.) In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  fish,  game  animals,  and 
fur-bearing  animals  in  the  forest,  the  course  considers  the  problems  of 
the  maintenance   of  a  maximum  wild-life   population.     PR:    Zoology   2. 

*142.  Recreational  Engineering.  I.  3  Hrs.  Needs  of  the  active  and  passive 
recreationist  and  means  of  supplying  facilities  for  meeting  these  needs 
on  public  forests.     PR:   Mechanical  Engineering  20. 

151.  Forest  Protection.  I.  2  Hrs.  Preventive  actions,  preparation  activi- 
ties,  and  control   of  fires   as  practiced   on   publicly-owned   forests. 

Mr.  Percival 

152.  Forest  Entomology.  I.  2  or  4  Hrs.  Insects  of  importance  to  the  for- 
ester; recognition  and  control  of  insect  pests  in  the  forest.  Students 
who  have  credit  for  Entomology  2  (102)  may  receive  only  two  hours' 
credit  in  this  course.  Mr.  Peairs 

153.  Forest  Pathology.  II.  4  Hrs.  Identification  and  control  of  important 
forest-  and  wood-inhabiting  fungi.    PR:     Botany  2  and  Forestry  132. 

Mr.  Orton 

180.  Farm  Forestry.  II.  2  Hrs.  Principles  of  forest  management  and  their 
application  to  the  establishment,  care,  and  utilization  of  the  farm  woods. 
PR:  Biology  1  and  Botany  2.  Professional  forestry  students  may  take 
this  course"  for  credit  only  by  special  permission  obtained  from  their 
adviser.  Mr.  Percival 

190.  Conservation  of  Our  Natural  Resources.  I.  3  Hrs.  What  the  forests 
and  their  inhabitants  mean  to  the  state  and  nation.  A  general  informa- 
torv  course  for  those  interested  in  conservation  and  utilization  of  our 


♦Offered  in  both  semesters  in  193S-39  only. 
JNot  offered  in  193S-39. 
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forest  and  wild  life  resources.     (The  course  carries  no  credit   tor  pro- 
fessional forestry  students). 

PLANT    PATHOLOG1 

Undergraduate  Division 
103.      Economic   Plant   Pathology.     I.     3   Hrs.     The   important   dil  :    field, 

garden,  and  orchard  crops;  methods  of  control.   Mr.  Ortou  and  .Miss  Clulo 
153.      Forest  Pathology.     II.     4  Hrs.     Id,  ntiticat  inn  and  control  of  tree  diSi 

Mr.  OrtOD  and  Staff 
202.     General   Plant  Pathology.     II.     :.   Hra       Nature  of  disease   in   plant- 
practice   in   laboratory    methods.      PR:      Bacteriology    111. 

Mr.    OrtOD    and    > 
280?     281.     Special  Topics.     I  and  II.   2  or  :)   Hrs.   per  Bemester.  Staff 

Graduate    Division 

303.     Mycology.     I.     4    Hrs.     Lectures,    field   and    laboratory   stmims   of   the 

parasitic  and  saprophytic  fungi.  Mr.  Orion  and   Mr.    !.■ 

1313.     Parasitism.     I.     4  Hrs.     Physiology  of  the  bacteria  and  tungi  and  their 

mode  of   parasitism.      PR:      Plant    Pathology    202.      Offered    in    alternate 

years.  Mr.  Orton  and   Mr    Leonian 

380,     381,  382,  383.     Research.    I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.  Mr.  Orton  and  Stat: 

RURAL    ORGANIZATION 
Ajm  >c  ira  Parsons  and  Olnei 

NOTE— Rural  Organization  233  satisfies  the  sociology  requirement,  and 
Rural  Organization  US  satisfies  the  co-curricular  activity  requirement,  for 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  West  Virginia  high  schools. 

Undergraduate   Division 

118.     Organizations  and   Clubs  for  Farm   Boys.     I.     2  Hrs.     Problems  involved 
in    directing    the    activities    of    F.    F.    A..    Ill    Clubs,    and    similar    urban- 
izations.     This    course    satisfies    the   co-curricular    requirement    for 
culture  teachers.     Offered  in  alternate  years.  Mr.   I 

134.  Methods  of  Agricultural  Extension.  I.  L'  Hrs.  Activities  of  the  county 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  and  the  agricultural  .a 
tension    program   of    West    Virginia.      Offered    in    alternal 

Mr.    Parsons 
160.      Education — Materials    and    Methods    of    High-School    Teaching    of    Voca- 
tional   Agriculture.     I.    II.     3    Hrs.     Organization    and    preparation   for 
teaching  vocational  agriculture   in   the  high   school. 

Mr.  Parsons  and   Mr.  Olney 
*224.     Education — Student  Teaching   in   Vocational  Agriculture.     I.   II.     3 -■"■   Hrs. 

Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Olney 

233.      Rural    Organizations.      II.      :'.    Hrs.      Conditions    and    factors    involve!    in 

rural    life    improvement.       Observation     and     participation    in    programs 

requiring   several  afternoon  and  evening  out-of-town   trips.     Offered    In 

alternate  years.  .Mr.  Parsons 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

THE  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Bco- 
nomics  is  planned  for  women  students  and  especially  for  those  who  wish  t  i 
teach   home   economics    in   vocational   schools   and    other    types   of    schools   at 


*See  College  of   Education   Bection    f<>r  additional   requirements    for   certifica- 
tion  to   teach   vocational   agriculture. 
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the  secondary  level  or  who  wish  to  learn  the  business  of  home-making.  To 
provide  for  this  training  a  curriculum  is  suggested.  Sufficient  electives  are 
allowed  to  permit  the  student  to  qualify  for  a  high-school  certificate  to  teach 
home  economics  with  a  second  teaching  subject,  or  to  select  other  courses  in 
which  she  is  interested.1 

CREDITS    AND    HONOR    POINTS    REQUIRED 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  will  be  conferred 
upon  any  student  who  satisfies  the  entrance  requirements  and  offers  128  hours' 
credit  of  college  courses,  including  all  requirements  set  forth  below.*  The 
student  must  receive  at  least  as  many  honor  points  as  credits  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  graduation.  For  a  complete  description  of  the  honor-point  system 
see  page  63. 

Of  the  128  hours  required  for  the  degree,  84  hours  are  prescribed  as 
indicated  in  the  curriculum  which  follows.  The  remaining  44  hours  must  be 
elected  from  courses  approved  by  the  class  adviser.  The  required  and  elective 
courses  in  the  subject  of  home  economics  must  amount  to  no  fewer  than  40 
hours  in  all.  No  student  is  permitted  to  register  for  less  than  14  or  more 
than  18  hours  in  one  semester,  or  more  than  34  hours  of  work  in  any  one  year, 
without  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   STUDENTS 

To  be  classified  as  a  conditional  freshman  a  student  must  have  credit 
for  at  least  15  units  of  entrance  requirements;  to  be  classified  as  a  regular 
freshman  she  must  have  fulfilled  all  entrance  requirements.  To  be  classified 
as  a  sophomore  she  must  have  credit  for  25#hours  of  college  work;  as  a  junior, 
58  hours;   as  a  senior,  92  hours. 

CLASS    ADVISER 

The  head  of  the  department  of  home  economics  will  act  as  class  adviser. 
All  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  taking  home 
economics  should   confer  with  the  head  of  the  department  before  registering. 

COURSES    REQUIRED   OF   ALL   STUDENTS    IN    HOME    ECONOMICS 

English,  rhetoric,  and  literature  (no  more  than  3  hrs.  in  public  speaking^, 
12  hrs.;  chemistry,  8;  history,  4;  biological  science  (including  bacteriology), 
10;   economics  and  sociology.  6;   physical  education,  4;   total,  44  hrs. 

Home  economics — foods.  10  hrs.;  textiles  and  clothing,  S;  applied  arts,  8; 
home  management,  6;  child  development,  2;  electives,  6;  total,  40  hrs.;  general 
electives,  44  hrs.;   grand  total,  128  hrs. 

CURRICULUM    SUGGESTED 

The  curriculum  given  below  is  suggestive  as  regards  subjects,  and  may 
be  varied  by  the  class  adviser  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students,  but 
the  curriculum  indicates  the  subjects  which  are  usually  advised  for  students 
who  desire  to  take  major  work  in  home  economics. 


iSee  page  36. 

*A  student  may  decrease  the  total  number  of  hours  required   for  graduation 
by  doing  work  of  superior  quality.     For  details  of  this  plan,   see   page   63. 
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FIRST   YEAR 


First    §  I  Irs. 

English  1 — Comp.  and  Rhet. 3 

Home  Ec.  31 — Applied  Design 4 

History  1 — Europe  to  1S15 3 

Chem.  1  or  3 — General 4 

Physical    Education   1    1 

Home  Economics  1   1 


16 


English  2     Comp.  and  Rhet. 3 

Home   Ec.  IT     Text 

History  2     Europe  sine.'  1815   3 

Chem    _  or  i     Genera] 4 

Physical    Education    li    1 


16 


SECOND    YEAR 


First  Semester  Jlrs. 

Biology    1 — General    4 

Home  Ec.  3 — Food  Sel.  and  Prep.  _  4 

Economics    1    3 

Physical   Education   3   1 

English  or  public  speaking 3 


Sea         s  Hrt 

Biology   2 — General    4 

Homo  Ec.  4 — Food  Sel.  and  Prop.  _   4 
Physiology    51-     Human    Physiol.    __    4 

Physical    Education   4    1 

English     3 


15 


16 


THIRD  YEAR 

Ilrs.  Second  S                              Ilrs. 

Home  Ec.   107— Dietetics 4  Home  Ec.  135— Home  Plan  &  Fur.  4 

Home  Ec.  115— Clothing  Selection     2  Homo   Ec.  240 — Child  Development  2 

Home  Ec.  120— Sel.  &  Construction  2         Sociology   101— Introductory 3 

Bacteriology    141 — General    4        Electives    7 

Electives1     4  — 

—  16 
16 

FOURTH    YEAR 


First  St  mestt  r                    Ilrs. 
Home  Ec.  251 — Mechanics  of  House  2 
Home  Ec.  252— Home  Mgt.  Lab.  __  3 
Electives   11 


16 


iter               Ilrs. 
Home  Ec.   254 — Home  Management  3 
Electives   13 


16 


CURRICULUM    FOR   TEACHERS   OF   VOCATIONAL    HOME    ECONOMICS 

THIRD  YEAR 


Ilrs. 

Home  Ec.  107 — Dietetics 4 

Home    Ec.    115 — Clothing   Selection  2 

Sociology  101 — Introduction 3 

Education  106 — Introd.  Edu.  Psych.  3 
Bacteriology    141 — General    4 


16 


?<     ester  IJrs. 

Homo  Ec.  12o— Clothing  Sol.  &  Con.  2 

Home  Ec.  240— Child  Development  2 

Zoology  2  — Vertebrate 4 

Botany    4 

Education    109— Secondary   3 

Education  112 — Tests  and  Measures  2 


17 


^Suggested   courses: 

Chemistry   31. 


Psychology   1,    Political   Science   5   or    106,   Sociology   210, 
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FOURTH    YEAR 

First  Semester  Hrs.  Second  Semester  Ers. 

Home  Ec.  251 — Mechanics  of  House  2  Home  Ec.  254 — Home  Management  3 

Home  Ec.  2523 — Home  Mgt.  Lab.  __  3  Home.  Ec.  135— Planning  &  Fur.  __  4 

Phys.  Ed.  180— Pub.  Sch.  Health  __  2  Education  224— Student  Teaching3  _  3 

Electives-    9  Education  262 — Voc.  Home  Ec.3  ___  2 

—  Education    163 — Home    Economics3  2 

16  Education   120 — Prin.   of   Teaching3  3 

17 

Students  who  are  looking  forward  to  further  work  in  nutrition  as  cafeteria 
managers  or  as  hospital  dietitians  should  take  Chemistry  31,  15,  Zoology  2, 
Physiology  51,  Biochemistry  139,  Chemistry  5  and  222,  suggested,  if  schedule 
permits,  and  Home  Economics  105  (if  offered),  108,  and  215. 

Students  who  wish  to  do  further  work  in  clothing  and  textiles  should  take 
Chemistry  31  and  5,  Economics  1  and  2,  and  Home  Economics  225  and  226  if 
offered. 

Students  who  wish  to  teach  home  economics  must  meet  some  one  of  the 
certificate  requirements  as  specified  under  requirements  for  certification. 

RECOMMENDATION    FOR    CERTIFICATION    OF    TEACHERS 

Students  who  wish  to  obtain  a  high-school  certificate  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of 
the  College  of  Education.  Recommendation  for  certification  is  made  by  the 
division  of  home  economics  education  in  the  College  of  Education  to  the  dean 
of  the  College  of  Education.  For  requirements  see  the  College  of  Education 
bulletin. 

The  head  of  the  home  economics  department  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  is  also  a  member  of  the  College  of  Education 
and  is  the  adviser  for  students  wishing  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  high- 
school  certificate  to  teach  home  economics  with  a  second  teaching  subject. 
The  curriculum  leading  to  the  B.S.H.E.  degree  is  planned  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

Two  types  of  high-school  certificates  in  home  economics  are  possible:  (1) 
for  teachers  of  home  economics  with  a  second  teaching  subject;  (2)  for  teach- 
ers of  vocational  home  economics  who  must  first  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  first-class  high-school  certificate  to  teach  home  economics  with  a  second 
teaching  subject. 

Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  should  ordinarily  do  so  not 
later  than  the  junior  year.  A  minimum  residence  of  the  entire  senior  year 
is  required  and  students  with  irregular  schedules  or  who  wish  a  secondary 
teaching  subject  will  require  a  longer  time.  A  suggestive  curriculum  is  given 
on  page  105. 


2Biological  science  to  make  24  hours. 

3The  Education  block  —  Ed.  224,  120,  163,  and  262  —  is  available  to  one-half 
of  the  class  in  the  first  semester  and  to  the  other  half  in  the  second  semester.  The 
same  holds  true  of  Home  Economics  252, 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    TEACHERS    OF    HOME     ECONOMICS 
WITH    A    SECOND    REACHING    SUBJECT 

'  i  n  i 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Students  who   wish   to  obtain   the   vocational   home  economics  certifi< 
must  meet  (1)  the  requirements  for  the  B  S.H.E.  d<  2)  the  requirements 

for   the    first   class    high    school    certificate    to    teach    home    economics    with    a. 
second  teaching  Bubject;    (3)   the  requirements  tor  the  vocational  bom< 

nomics  certificate  as  listed  below. 

I.     COURSES  (minimum  hours)  Ers.    Total 

General : 

English  and  public  speaking 12 

Chemistry    8 

Biology,  including  bacteriology  and  physiology   -4 

History,  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science 15 

Physical   education    and   health    6         65 

Professional: 

Education  106,  109,  120,  112,  214,  or  their  equivalent 13 

Education  163.  and  224   5 

Education  262   (Vocational  Home  Economics  in  secondary 

schools)     2         20 

Co-curricular  (See  College  of  Education  Bulletin) 2           2 

Technical : 

Home  economics 

Foods  and  nutrition   12 — 14 

Textiles  and  clothing 8 — 10 

Applied    arts    8 

Home  management 8 

Child   development    2         40 

Electivcs: 1 


Total 


12S 


II.     SCHOLARSHIP: 

In  order  to  obtain  the  first-class  high-school  certificate  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  general  scholarship  average  of  one  honor  point  per  credit  hour 
and  an  average  of  one  honor  point  per  credil  hour  in  each  teaching  field 
and  in  education.  In  addition  to  meeting  these  requirements,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  senior  class  in  scholarship. 

III.  TEACHING   ABILITY: 

Of  superior  quality,  as  demonstrated  in  a  Bemester  of  directed  teaching 
at  the  University  High  School,  an  approved  vocational  high  school,  under 
supervision  of  home-economics  education  in  the  College  of  Education. 
In  addition  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  senior  class  as 
rated  on  the  Minnesota  Rating  Scale  for  home-economics  teachers. 

IV.  HOME-MAKING   EXPERIENCE: 

1    Residence   in   the    University   Home    Management    House   of   sufficient 
length  to  Show  the  abilities  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  home. 

2.  Vocational  experience  in  all  phases  of  home-making. 

3.  Experience  in  group  feeding  under  supervision. 

4.  Child-care  project. 
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V.     PERSONALITY  TRAITS: 

The  candidate  must  be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class  in  the  personality 
ranking,  as  rated  on  the  Minnesota  Rating  Scale  for  personal  qualities 
of  home  economics  teachers  to  be  considered. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Colwell,  Assistant  Professors  Cameron,  Xesbitt,  Noer,  Palmer, 
and  Misses  Dietrich,  Wasmuth,  Shepherd,  and  White 

(1)  Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  major  in  home 
economics  must  meet  the  requirements  in  that  college  and  also  the  depart- 
mental requirements  as  outlined  in  the  general  Catalogue,  Part  III. 

(2)  Students  who  wish  to  obtain  the  high  school  certificate  to  teach 
home  economics  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Education,  and  the  department  of  home  economics.  The  B.S.H.E. 
degree  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics  is  planned 
to  allow  sufficient  electives  to  meet  these  requirements. 

(3)  Students  from  other  colleges  who  wish  to  elect  home  economics 
courses  without  meeting  the  Science  requirements  may  take  Home  Economics 
17,  31,  115,  120,  134  or  135,  138  and  240. 

FOOD  AND   NUTRITION 

Assistant   Professors  Cameron   and   Xesbitt  :    Instructor   Wasmuth 

3.  Food   Selection   and    Preparation.     I,  II.     4  Hrs.     Two  lectures  and  two 
laboratories.     PR:    Chemistry   1  or  3   or  its  equivalent. 

Miss  Nesbitt  and  Miss  Wasmuth 

4.  Food    Selection    and    Preparation.      II.  4    Hrs.      Two    lectures    and    two 
laboratories.     PR:    Home  Econ.   3   or  its  equivalent;    Chemistry   1   or  3. 

Miss  Nesbitt  and  Miss  Wasmuth 

14.     Nutrition.     II.     3  Hrs.     Primarily  for  physical  education  majors      Two 

lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Nesbitt 

105.     Food    Preservation.     I.     2  Hrs.     One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period 

combined.     PR:     Home  Econ.  4  or  its  equivalent.  Miss  Nesbitt 

107.  Dietetics.  I.  4  Hrs.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  PR:  Home 
Econ.  3  and  4,  and  biological  science  8  hours. 

Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Xesbitt 

108.  Group  Feeding.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  One  laboratory.  PR:  Home  Econ.  3 
and  4.  Miss  Colwell  and  Miss  Shepherd 

212.  Human  Nutrition.  II.  4  Hrs.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratories.  PR: 
Chemistry  31,  Home  Econ.  3,  4  and  107.  Miss  Nesbitt 

215.  Nutrition  Work  with  Children.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  One  lecture  and  one  lab- 
oratory.    PR:  Home  Econ.  3,  4,  and  107.  Miss  Nesbitt 

216.  Community  Nutrition  Problems.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  Lecture  and  field  work. 
PR:     Home  Econ.  3,  4,  107,  215,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Staff 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Assistant  Professor  Rafferty 

139,  239.  General  Biochemistry.  II.  4  Hrs.  Fundamental  biochemistry  of 
both  animals  and  plants.  PR:  Chem  5,  31,  and  15;  Zool.  2;  Physiology 
51.  Graduate  students  will  be  required  to  do  one  additional  hour  per 
week  of  assigned  work  for  4  hours'  graduate  credit.  Mr.  Rafferty  and  Staff 
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TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 
Assistant  oeb  and  Instructor  Dietrich 

17.     Textiles  and   Clothing.     I.   II.   4   His.     Two  Lectured  and   two  labor*! 

Miss  Dietrich 
115.     Clothing   Selection.     I.   II.     2    His         Two  lectures.  MiBE 

120.  Selection  and  Construction  of  Clothing.  I.  II.  2  His.  Two  laboratories. 
PR:    Home  Econ.  17.  31,  or  permission  of  instructor.  .Miss   Dietrich 

225.  Advanced  Clothing.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  Three  laboratories.  PR:  Home  Bcon. 
17  and  120.  .Miss  Dietrich 

226.  Advanced  Textiles.  II.  2  Hrs.  Two  laboratories.  PR:  Hum.-  Boon 
17,  Chemistry  1  and  2.  Miss  Dietrich 

APPLIED  ARTS 
Assistant    P  PALMER 

31.     Applied   Design.     I.  II.     4  Hrs.     Two  lectures  and   two  laboratories. 

Miss    Palm  -r 

134.  House  Decoration.  II.  3  Hrs.  For  non-majors.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratories.  Miss   Palmer 

135.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.  I.  II.  4  His.  Suggested  PR:  Home 
Econ.  17  and  31.  Miss  Palmer 

136.  Advanced  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  Two  labora- 
tories.   PR:  Home  Econ.  135  or  consent  of  instructor.  Miss  Palmer 

HEALTH    AND    CHILD    CARE 
Professor  COLWELL 

240.  Child  Development.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  Two  lectures.  PR:  Home  Econ.  4 
and  107;   suggested  prereq.:       Psychology  1. 

HOME   MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Colwell;  Assistant  Professi      N     BiTT;   Instructor  Wasmuth 

251.  Mechanics  of  the  House.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  Two  lectures.  PR:  25  hours 
of  home  economics  or  consent  of  instructor.  Miss   Xesbitt 

252.  Home  Management  Laboratory.  I.  II.  3  Hrs.  To  be  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  Home  Econ.  251  and  254.     Miss  Colwell  and  Mi<s  Wasmuth 

254.  Home  Management.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  Three  lectures.  PR:  Home  Kcon. 
3  and  4,  107,  31,  135,  115,  17,  120.  or  consent  of  instructor.       Bliss  Xesbitt 

HOME-ECONOMICS    EDUCATION 

(For  coin  I  Education  Built 

GENERAL   COURSES 

Prof<  8SOI  Colwell  and  Staff 

1.      Home    Economics    Survey.      I,    II.      1    Hr.      A    brief    survey    of    the    BOOpi 
and  field  of  home  economics  education.     One  lecture.  Miss  Colwell 

138.  Leisure-Time  Activities  (Handicraft).  I.  II.  2  His.  Weaving  deco 
rative  stitching,  knitting,  crocheting,  leather  tooling,  book-binding, 
sketching,  basketry,  needlepoint,  and  batik.  Satisfies  the  cc-curricular 
requirements   for  certification   in   any   field. 

Miss   Dietrich  and   Miss   Palmer 

180,     181.     Special  Topics  in  Home  Economics.     I  and  II.     1  in    1   Hrs.         Staff 
270.     History  of  Home  Economics.     I.  II.     1    Hr.     One  lecture.       Miss  Colwell 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


ORGANIZATION  AND  PURPOSE 

ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  a  lower  division  and  an  upper 
division.  The  lower  division  consists  of  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  years, 
and  the  upper  division  consists  of  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  administered  through 
the  following  departments: 

Botany  and  zoology;  chemistry;  classics;  economics  and  business 
administration;  English  language  and  literature;  geology,  mineralogy, 
and  geography;  Germanic  languages  and  literatures;  history;  home 
economics;  journalism;  library  science;  mathematics,  philosophy  and 
psychology;  physics;  political  science;  public  speaking;  Romance 
languages  and  literatures;   and  sociology. 

MAIN   OBJECTIVES 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  four  main  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  General  Culture.  The  work  of  the  lower  division  is  intended  to  complete 
what  is  usually  termed  "a  general  education."  It  rounds  out  the  program  of 
study  pursued  in  the  high  school.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  student 
should  become  familiar  with  different  fields  of  knowledge  to  the  end  that  he 
may  select  wisely  the  field  for  specialization.  This  general  culture  should 
include  studies  in  English,  at  least  one  foreign  language,  natural  science,  and 
the  social  sciences.  In  the  selection  of  subjects  or  groups  in  the  lower 
division,  the  student  should  be  guided  somewhat  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
taken  in  the  high  school  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  student 
will  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  various  fields  of  knowledge. 

Students  who  are  not  qualified  for  regular  college  work,  as  well  as  those 
who  do  not  expect  to  spend  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  this  College  and 
are  not  candidates  for  the  junior  certificate,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser,  select  such  lower  division  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with 
profit. 

2.  Opportunity  for  Specialization.  The  work  of  the  upper  division  is  in- 
tended to  provide  intensive  study  in  one  or  two  fields  of  knowledge.  It  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  an  educated  man  or  woman  should  not  only  know  the 
fundamentals  of  several  branches  of  study  but  should  have  a  rather  thorough 
knowledge  of  some  selected  field.  In  the  upper  division,  therefore,  the  student 
concentrates  on  a  major,  and  one  or  two  minors. 

3  A  Reasonable  Freedom  of  Electives.  The  curriculum  of  this  college 
is  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  and  tastes  of  individual  students  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  exposing  the  students  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  free 
elective  system. 

4.  Special  Provisions  for  the  Junior  Certificate.  Experience  has  shown 
that  students  whose  average  in  high-school  subjects  was  below  7596,  or  students 
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who  ranked  in  the  lowest  one-fourth,  of  the  high-school  graduating  class,  prob- 
ably will  not  succeed  in  the  regular  college  curriculum.  Nevertheless  such 
students  may.  by  a  wise  selection  of  studies,  profitably  spend  one  or  two  yearn 
in  college.  Other  students  for  financial  or  other  reasons  may  not  be  abb-  to 
attend  college  for  more  than  one  or  two  years.  It  is  believed  that  students  in 
either  group  may  spend  their  time  more  profitably  by  taking  courses  in  which 
they  are  particularly  interested  from  a  cultural  or  vocational  point  of  view 
than  by  following  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  A.  15.  degree.  Students  who 
are  not  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  but  who  earn  64  hours  of  college  credit 
and  64  honor  points.  Including  general  University  requirements,  in  residence 
in  this  college  will  be  awarded  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

ADVISERS 

Lower  Division.  Each  student  in  the  lower  division  is  assigned  to  an  ad- 
viser who  will  assist  in  registration  and  who  will  have  general  supervision 
over  the  work  of  the  student.  Electives  are  chosen  and  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram are  made  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  are  urged  to  con- 
fer with  advisers  in  respect  to  any  difficulties  or  maladjustments  in  college 
life. 

Upper  Division.  Each  student  in  the  upper  division  is  assigned  to  an 
adviser  of  the  department  to  which  the  major  subject  belongs.  The  program 
of  study  and  all  changes  in  class  assignments  must  be  approved  by  the  ad- 
viser. 

THE   MAJOR   SUBJECT 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  the  student  must  select  as  his  major  study 
one  of  the  following  subjects: 


Botany 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Economics 

Economics  and   business 

English 

French 

Geology 


German  Political   science 

History  Psychology 

Home   economics     Public  speaking 

Journalism  Sociology    and    public    welfare 

.Mai  hematics  Spanish 

Philosophy  Zoology 

Physics 


STANDING    COMMITTEES 

SCHOLARSHIP:  Messrs.  Winter  (chairman).  Harris.  Ford,  Spiker.  and  Smith 
(secretary). 

INSTRUCTIONAL  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES:  Messrs.  Shortridge  (chair- 
man), Crocker,  Reed,  Taylor,  Porterfleld,  Frasure,  .Morris,  and  Straus- 
baugh;   Miss  Turner. 

GENERAL     REQUIREMENTS     FOR    ALL     DEGREES 


Foreign  Language.  Fewer  than  *;  hours  in  an  ancient  or  modern  language 
will  not  be  counted  towards  any  degree,  diploma,  or  certificate  in  this  College 
unless  work  in  the  same  language  has  been  offered  for  entrance. 

Electives.     At  least  6  hours  must  be  taken  in  each  subject  as  an  elective. 
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but  no  more  than  9  hours  in  isolated  courses  of  less  than  6  hours  each,  elected 
with  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  may  be  offered. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
which  is  offered  by  the  faculties  in  other  colleges,  work  not  to  exceed  15  hours 
in  the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Agriculture,1  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  School  of  Mines,2  the  School  of  Music,8  or  the  Division  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation,4 or  20  hours  in  the  College  of  Education,  may  be  included  in  the  list  of 
elective  credits  offered  by  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
total  number  of  hours  elected  from  other  colleges  shall  not,  however,  exceed 
24  hours  in  all. 

Major  Subject.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit  allowed  in  any  one  sub- 
ject is  ordinarily  36  hours.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, the  amount  of  work  in  the  major  may  be  extended,  but  in  no  case  shall 
it  exceed  54  hours  in  any  department. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  con- 
ferred upon  any  student  who  complies  with  the  general  regulations  of  the 
University  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance,  college,  and  departmental 
requirements,  and  completes  any  one  of  the  following  courses  of  study: 

A.  Regular  course  (128  hours) 

B.  Pre-Medical   course    (128  hours) 

C.  Combined  courses: 

(a)  Arts  and  Law   (124  hours) 

(b)  Arts  and  Medicine    (128  hours) 

Students  transferring  to  West  Virginia  University  from  other  institutions 
should  ordinarily  do  so  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  Such 
students  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  lower  division.  All  deficiencies 
for  the  Junior  Certificate  must  be  met  as  soon  as  possible  after  admission  to 
this  College,  whereupon  such  student  may  register  regularly  in  the  upper 
division. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Work.  A  student  who  has  made  an  average  the 
preceding  semester  of  "B"  or  better  while  carrying  at  least  16  hours  may  enroll 
for  a  maximum  of  19  hours  without  petitioning  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
A  student  who  has  made  an  average  in  the  preceding  semester  of  "C"  or  bet- 
ter while  carrying  at  least  16  hours  may  without  petitioning  enroll  for  a  maxi- 


iln  addition  to  the  15  hours,  the  following-  courses  in  agriculture  are  regular 
electives  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Farm  Economics  131,  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry 218,   and  all  courses   in   entomology,    genetics,   and  plant   pathology. 

2The  engineering  and  mining  electives  include  Chemical  Engineering  101.  202, 
205,  206,  210,  220,  and  221:  Civil  Engineering  1.  2.  3,  10.  and  115;  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 100,  101,  102.  103.  200.  201,  202,  203,  205,  and  206:  Mechanical  Engineering 
20,  23,  24,  26,  29,  207,  221.  and  222:  Mechanics  101,  102,  103  and  104:  and  Mining 
Engineering  106,  201,  202,  203.  and  204.  In  addition  the  student  may  elect  with  the 
consent  of  his  adviser,  when  Irs  major  is  physics.  Mechanical  Engineering  1  and 
13S  and  101  to  107   (10  hrs.);  arc!  Ch.  E.  110S  and  HIS   (4  hrs.). 

3The  music  electives  include  Theory  of  Music  1,  2,  72.  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  103  to 
118,  140,  141.  and  179  to  1S3:  Ensemble  153  to  156:  classes  in  orchestra  instruments 
91,  92.  93.  194.  195,  196;  Men's  Glee  Club.  Women's  Glee  Club,  and  University 
and  Community  Orchestra;  and  piano  or  voice  or  violin  or  pipe  organ  or  band 
and  orchestra  instruments. 

4The  electives  in  physical  education  are  Physical  Education  76,  78,  150,  166,  167, 
175,   178,   276,  and  277. 
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mum  of  IS  hours.  3G  hours  for  the  year,  |  than  .".4  hours 

are  academic  work. 

\.      KIM.  I  LAB    <  Ol  USE    i  l-s    HOI  IC^  > 

Four 

Lower-Division   Curriculum 

<a)  Genera]    University   Requir 

.Military  science3 — 4  hours. 
Physical  education   (men)*— 2  how 
Physical  education   (women)1     i  hours. 

(b)  Science.     At    least    8   hour- 
lowing  list:   botany,  chemistry, 

(c)  Foreign   Language.     To  raduation    a  have 

completed   twelve   semester  hours    in    a 
units   for  entrance  and   six   hours   in   th 

(d)  English    composition.      Ordinarily    6    hour 
lish  1  and  2)  will  be  required  of  all  fr 

qualified  to  meet  the  requiren  ni  or 

other  tests,  he    (or  she)    will  ed    to   English    1C,   which 

hours  of  University  credit.      I  fal  compli 

in  English  1C  the  student  will  ilar  work  in  English   1. 

(e)  Additional.     At  least  6  hours  in  each  of  throe  of  the  follow] 

(  1  )  English  (additional  to  d),  journalism,  or  public 

(  2  )  Foreign  language   (additional  to  c). 

(  3  )  Mathematics. 

(  4  )  History. 

(  5  )  Political   science. 

(  6  )  Economics  or  sociology. 

(  7  )  Philosophy  and  psychology. 

(  S  )  Home  economics. 

(  9  )  Science    (additional   to   b). 

(10)  General  introductory  cour 

(f)  Electives,   under   the   supervision    of   the   adviser,    to    make   a    total 
hours.     Ordinarily  freshmen   should    r<  it   requir 

tives  should  be  used  in  the  second  year  chiefly  in  meeting  the  prelim! 
requirements   of  the  departments   in    which   the   student  i   the 

work  of  the  major  and  minor  (or  minors.)  in  the  upper  division. 

Upper-Division    Curriculum 

1.    A   major   sequence   of   IS    to   24   hours   of   upper-division    courses,    pi- 

by    the    proper    lower-division    con  preparation    for    th 

major.     This  work  should  represent   a   con 

of  courses  as  outlined   in   the   departmental   announcements.     The   major 


^Military   science    is   required    of   all 
time  of  matriculation  ar< 
of  work,  ;m<]  all  wl  .lit   for   ;  or  i   unit   i 

trance   credit    in    military    academy. 
upon   t heir  entr  ince   Into  th<    [Tnivei 
requirement  lias  been  met  or  unl  I 
trar's   office. 

-Two  hours  of  physi< ' '1   educatl 
of  residence,  and  four  ho  during 

the   fn- 
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subject  will  be  selected  when  the  student  registers  in  the  upper  division, 
but  the  student  must  plan  the  work  in  the  lower  division  in  such  way  as 
will  meet  the   departmental  requirements  for  the   major  and   minor. 

2.  A  minor  sequence  of  9  to  12  hours  of  upper-division  courses,  preceded  by 
the  proper  lower-division  courses,  in  some  department  closely  related  to 
the  major  department.  At  the  option  of  the  major  department,  a  second 
minor  of  6  hours  may  be  required  in  a  second  department  closely  related 
to  the  major  department. 

3.  Electives,  under  the  supervision  of  the  departmental  adviser,  to  make  a 
total  of  128  hours.1  At  least  52  of  the  64  hours  in  the  upper  division  must 
be  selected  from  upper-division  courses.  A  departmental  adviser  may 
permit  a  student  in  the  upper  division  to  elect  lower-division  courses  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  12  hours  when  such  action  will  be  an  advantage 
to  the  student  in  connection  with  the  major  or  minor  sequence,  but  honor 
points  will  count  only  at  the  rate  of  1  honor  point  per  credit  hour. 

B.      PRE-MEDICAL   CURRICULA2 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  worked  out  for  the  general  guidance 
of  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine.  It  includes  all  the 
required  subjects.  While  the  pre-medical  student  is  meeting  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  School  of  Medicine  as  stated  in  the  General  Catalogue,  the 
medical  faculty  prefers  that  he  use  his  elective  hours  to  secure  a  broad,  general 
training  rather  than  to  secure  a  large  number  of  credits  in  any  one  special 
field.  Leading  medical  educators  in  the  United  States  today  also  are  definitely 
in  favor  of  a  good  general  training  rather  than  extensive  specialization  in  the 
so-called  pre-medical  sciences. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  (3);  Chemistry  3  (4); 
Biology  1  or  Zoology  1  (4);  modern  language  (3);  military  science  (1) ; 
physical  education  (1).     Total,  16  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  2  (3);  Chemistry  4  (4); 
Zoology  2  (4);  modern  language  (3);  military  science  (1);  physical  education 
(1).     Total,  16  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  13  (2);  Physics  1  and  3 
(4);  Chemistry  5  (4);  Zoology  231  or  elective  (3);  modern  language  (3); 
military  science  (1).     Total,  17  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  14  (2);  Physics  2  and 
4  (4);  Chemistry  15  (3);  Psychology  1  (3);  modern  language  (3);  military 
science  (1);   elective  (1).     Total,  17  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR:  Chemistry  163  (3)  and  136  (6);  Zoology  231  (4);  Zoology 
group  (2);  cultural  group*  (12);  related  science  group*  or  modern  language 
(6);   elective  (1).     Total,  34  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR:  Chemistry  or  zoology  (4  to  10);  cultural  group*  (12); 
related  science  group*  (6):  modern  language  or  electives  as  needed  to  com- 
plete 32  hrs. 


lA  student  may  decrease  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  by 
doing-  work  of  superior  quality.      For  details  of  this   plan   see   page   63. 

2A  specific  statement  concerning  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of 
Medicine  will  be  found  on  page  52. 
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(  .      COMBINED    (  Ol  RSE8 

Arts  and    Medicine 

COURSE  A.  Students  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  upon  the 
completion  of  four  years  of  pre-medical  work  (128  hours),  and  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  at  the  completion  of  two  years  of  medicine. 

COURSE  B.  Student  who  enter  the  School  of  .Medicine  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  three  years  (90  hours  exclusive  of  military  and  physical 
education)  of  the  pre-medical  curriculum  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
upon  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  medicine,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science 

degree  upon  the  completion  of  the  WtkW  year  of  medicine. 

second 
COURSE  C.     This    course,    consisting    of    66    hours,    meets    the    needs    of 

students   who  desire  to   enter  schools   of   medicine   which  prescribe   for  admis- 
sion only  two  years  of  College  work. 

Students  who  are  working  toward  the  combined  A.  B.  degree  described  in 
Course  B  above  while  taking  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Medicine  must  also 
be  registered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Modern  Foreign  Language  acquirements: 

Course  A  requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German,  with 
a  minimum  requirement  of  IS  hours.  Courses  B  and  C  require  a  reading 
knowledge  of  either  German  or  French,  with  a  requirement  of  12  hours,  which 
may  be  divided  between  the  two  languages  by  students  who  present  two  units 
of  either  language  for  entrance. 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

Xot  leading  to  degrees  in  tht  Collcgi   of  Arts  and  8cie\ 

(A)    PRE-DENTAL   COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  planned  for  students  preparing  for  the  study 
of  dentistry.  In  case  a  student  expects  to  enter  a  certain  school  of  dentistry 
these  courses  may  be  changed  to  suit  his  needs. 

(A)   ONE-YEAR   COURSE 

A  course  preparing  for  schools  of  dentistry  requiring  for  entrance  one 
year  of  pre-dental  work.  This  course  has  the  bare  minimum  requirements 
and  little  of  cultural  value. 

FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  (3);  Chemistry  3  (4);  Biology  1  (4); 
Physics  1  and  3  (4);  military  science  (1);  physical  education  (1).  Total, 
17  hrs. 

SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  2  (3);  Chemistry  4  (4);  Zoology  3  (4); 
Physics  2  and  4  (4);  military  science  (1);  physical  education  (1).    Total.  17  hrs. 


♦Cultural  sroup — To  be  chosen  from  English,  economics,  sociology,  history, 
political  science,  philosophy,  public  speaking-,  Foreign  language,  education,  music, 

♦Related  science  group — To  be  chosen  from  biology,  botany,  physics,  math- 
ematics,  geology,    psychology,    genetics,    pharmacy,    physioloi 

2a    specific    statement  entrance    requirements    to    the    School    of 

Medicine   will   be   found   on    page   52. 
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(b)  two-year  course 

A  course  preparing  for  schools  of  dentistry  requiring  for  entrance  two 
years  of  pre-dental  work.  This  course  has,  in  addition  to  the  minimum  re- 
quirements, certain  courses  of  general  cultural  value. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  (3);  Chemistry  3  (4); 
Biology  1  (1);  German  or  French  (3);  military  science  (1);  physical  educa- 
tion  (1).     Total,  16  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  2  (3);  Chemistry  4  (4); 
Zoology  3  (4);  German  or  French  (3);  military  science  (1);  physical  education 
(1).     Total,  16  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR.  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Physics  1  and  3  (4);  Chemistry 
15  (3)  and  63  (3);  Psychology  1  (3)  or  Zoology  231  (4);  German.  French,  or 
English  3   (3);   military  scienec   (1).     Total,  17  or  18  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  Second  Semester:  Physics  2  and  4  (4);  Chemistry  36 
(6);  Psychology  1  or  Zoology  210  (3);  German,  French,  or  English  4  (3); 
military  science  (1).     Total,  17  hrs. 

(C)    THREE-YEAR    COURSE 

A  course  preparing  for  schools  of  dentistry  requiring  for  entrance  three 
years  of  pre-dental  work.  The  first  two  years  (67  hours)  of  this  course  are 
identical  with  course  B  except  that,  during  the  second  year,  French  or  German 
is  taken  instead  of  English  3  and  4. 

THIRD  YEAR:  English  3  (3)  and  4  (3);  economics  or  sociology  or  his- 
tory or  political  science  or  modern  language  (IS);  Chemistry  107  (2)  and  238 
(5);   physics  or  psychology  or  elective   (3).     Total,  34  hrs. 

(B)   PRE-NURSING  CURRICULUM 

The  following  arrangement  of  courses  is  worked  out  for  the  general 
guidance  of  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  profession  of  nursing.  This 
curriculum  includes  all  subjects  generally  required  by  professional  schools  of 
nursing.  The  tendency  in  nursing  education  is  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  requirement  of  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  preparatory  to  entering 
the  school  of  nursing.  Students  are  advised  to  use  their  elective  hours  in 
the  direction  of  a  broad,  general  education  and,  if  possible,  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  (3);  Chemistry  3  (4); 
Zoology  1  (4);  language  (or  elective)  (3);  physical  education  (1).  Total, 
15  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  2  (3);  Chemistry  4  (4); 
Zoology  2  (4);  language  (or  elective)  (3);  physical  education  (1);  elective  (3). 
Total,  15  to  18  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  literature  (3);  language 
(or  elective)  (3);  Sociology  1  (3);  Psychology  1  (3);  physical  education  (1); 
elective  (3).     Total,  16  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR.  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  literature  (3);  language 
(or  elective)  (3);  Sociology  3  (3);  Psychology  10  (3);  physical  education  (1); 
elective    (5).     Total,   18  hrs. 
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THIRD   AND   FOURTH    YEA! 

Students  are  advised 
subject  and  one  other  subject  in  this  a  minor.     If  |  itudent 

should  select  the  School  of  Nursing  whi 
electives  in  meeting  I ; 

that   particular  st  hool. 

(C)    Arts   and    Law 
Tltr,  (    years   (96  hoii 

A  prelegal  course   has  two   main   obj<  enable   the 

student  to  acquire  a   general  cultural  background    which   is   in  harmony 
the  chief  purpose  of  tie  second  is  to  help 

the  student  to  secure  a  moi  ind  for  thi  that 

is  to  follow. 

These  objectives  can  be  attained  more  effectively  by  taking  the  regular 
four-year  Arts   and   Sci<  during   the   last    two   years   of  which   the 

student  may  choose  his  major  and  minor  with  particular  n 
work.    In  addition  to  securing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  it  will  qualify  him 
for  admission  to  almost  any  law  school. 

To  enable  students  to  receive  the  degr<  e  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Laws  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  a  special  course  lias  been  arranged  by 
which  the  student  may  complete  the  required  studies  in  t'>o  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  three  years,  and,  after  passing  the  entire  fust  year  of  work 
in  the  College  of  Law,  be  awarded  the  degree  This  , 

satisfies  the  entrance  requirements   to   th<  Law.   but    permits   less 

freedom   in   choosing   electives.     All    prelegal    Btudents    who   did   not    make   an 
average  of  B  or  better  in  English  1  ami  2  to  take  English  1 ::  an.' 

14.  two  courses  with  certain  sections  ly  for  prelegal  Btu  I 

The  student  should  confer  with  the   I  enters  the 

University.      The    following    schedu'  •    is    suggested    as    being    adapted    to    the 
above  course: 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  (3);  botany,  chemistry 
geology,    physics,    zoology,    or    biology    ('■  h,    German,    or    Latin 

History  1    (3);    military  (1);    physical  education    (1).     Total,   15  hrs 

FIRST  YEAR.  SECOND  SEW  glish  2   (3);    botany,  chemii 

geology,    physics,    zoology,    or    biology    (4);    French,    German,    or    Latin1    i ::  i : 
History  2   (3);    military  science    (1);    physical  education    (1);      Total.    15   hrs. 

SECOND   YEAR.  FIRST   SEMESTER:     English   3    (3);    language    (3); 
tory  52    (3);    Political   Science  4    (3);    electives    Mower-division    c  -hould 

be  taken  in  the  departments  which  the  student    may  wish  to  do  upper-dh 
work)    (3);   military  science  (1).     Total,  16  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR.  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  CD:  language  (3)  (if 
10  hrs.  of  language  have  been  passed  the  fir  •  i  elective  may  be  sub- 

stituted);    History    53    (3);     Political    Schr.ce    5    (3);     electives    <•".):     military 
science   (1).     Total,  10  hrs. 


rin  1   and 
units  in  tbis  subject. 
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THIRD  YEAR:  pre-law  major  (12);  pre-law  minor  (9);  electives  (9  to 
15).     Total,  32  or  more  hours. 

FOURTH  YEAR:    28  hrs.  in  the  College  of  Law. 

(D)    PRE-EDUCATION 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  are  regis- 
tered in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  until  they  have  completed  58  hours 
or  more  of  academic  work  in  the  lower  division  of  the  College,  with  an  honor- 
point  average  of  1.0.  They  are  then  transferred  to  the  College  of  Education. 
During  the  Pre-Education  period  students  are  advised  to  complete  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  general  courses  required  by  the  College  of  Education  and  for 
State  certification.    These  are  as  follows: 

THE    GENERAL    ACADEMIC    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ALL 
FIRST-CLASS     HIGH-SCHOOL    CERTIFICATES 

Subject 

Total  Semester 
Hours  Required 

English     8 

Public    speaking    2 

Social  sciences 15 

Economics     3-6  Hrs. 

History     3-6  Hrs. 

Political    science    3-6  Hrs. 

Sociology     3-6  Hrs. 

Science     6 

Physical  education   (activities)1 4 

Health  (Phys.  Ed.  180  or  276) 2 

Preparation  for  directing  one  co-curricular  activity1 2 

In  addition  to  the  above  general  academic  requirements  students  are  ad- 
vised to  complete  as  many  as  possible  of  the  required  academic  courses  in  two 
teaching  fields.    See  pages  163  to  174. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire  64  hours  of  work  in  the  lower 
division,  Pre-Education  students  are  eligible  for  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

TEACHING   CERTIFICATES 

The  College  of  Education  is  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
recommend  all  applicants  for  teaching  certificates. 

Teaching  certificates  may  be  obtained  by  students  registered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  in  the  College  of  Education,  provided  they 
meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  subjects  as  outlined  by  the  College  of 
Education  (or  by  The  State  Department  of  Education). 

For  specific  requirements  in  regard  to  certification  see  pages  159-174. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  who  wish  to  qualify  for  teaching  certifi- 
cates should  indicate  this  fact  to  their  adviser  and  plan  their  entire  course  with 
this  in  view.  Unless  this  is  done  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  students  may 
encounter  difficulties  in  qualifying  for  the  certificate  by  the  time  they  receive 


iSee  bottom  of  page  160. 
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the  degree.     As  a  check,  consultation  with   the  adviser  of  Pre-Education   stu- 
dents should  be  had  each  semester. 

EXTENSION  COURSES 

As  a  part  of  the  University  Extension  Service  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  College  of  Education  from  time  to  time  have  conducted  at 

several  centers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  extension  courses  for  which 
regular  college  credit  has  been  given.  The  work  given  in  the  extension  c< 
corresponds  in  every  particular,  as  to  class  requirements  and  credits,  with  that 
given  in  similar  courses  on  the  campus.  Similar  extension  courses  will  be 
provided  in  other  parts  of  the  State  when  the  facilities  of  the  University  will 
permit. 

The  giving  of  extension  courses  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  Courses  will  not  be  organized  at  any  place  unless  the  demand  is  sufficient 
to  justify  it.  (2)  Courses  offered  by  resident  instructors  will  be  given  in 
Morgantown  and  in  nearby  places  easy  of  access,  generally  on  Friday  after- 
aoons  and  Saturdays.  (3)  Regular  extension  instructors  will  offer  courses 
only  in  such  places  as  can  be  reached  from  their  headquarters. 


THE  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 


THE  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  page  89) 
THE  GENERAL   INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

The  four  general  introductory  courses,  which  cut  across  departmental  lines, 
are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education.  They  are  recom- 
mended especially  for  those  students  who  have  not  yet  chosen  a  field  of  special- 
ization. They  will  also  be  found  useful  in  providing  a  general  knowledge  of 
subjects  not  covered  by  the  student's  field  of  major  interest  and  in  providing 
a  broader  perspective  for  later  concentration  in  certain  fields.  These  courses 
may  be  taken  by  any  lower-division  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
or,  with  the  consent  of  the  dean  or  adviser,  by  students  in  other  colleges  or 
schools  of  the  University.  The  courses  are  also  open  to  upper-division  stu- 
dents, but  such  students  may  count  honor  points  only  at  the  rate  of  one  honor 
point  per  credit  hour. 

I.    THE    HUMANITIES 

This  course  is  designed  to  bring  to  the  student's  attention  cross-sections 
of  his  civilization  at  those  points  where  its  development  has  been  most  signifi- 
cant. In  accordance  with  this  aim  a  substantial  part  of  the  course  is  its  back- 
ground of  history,  to  which  are  added  a  survey  of  world  literature,  enough 
philosophy  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principal  thought  patterns  em- 
ployed by  Western  man,  the  main  developments  in  art  and  architecture,  and 
some  music. 
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The  assigned  readings  constitute  the  most  important  feature  of  the  course, 
in  that  they  supply  most  of  the  factual  material.  Lectures  are  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  orientation  —  to  help  the  student  interpret  the  readings.  Lec- 
tures on  art,  architecture,  and  music  are  illustrated.  Weekly  discussion  per- 
iods are  also  an  important  part  of  the  course.  In  them  students  meet  in  small 
groups  with  an  instructor,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  help  them  understand  the 
relation  of  the  past  to  present-day  problems.  Through  the  aid  of  a  syllabus, 
the  course  is  shown  in  perspective  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  conceived  as 
a  whole. 

1,  2.     General   Introductory  Course   in  the   Humanities.     I  and  II.     4  Hrs.  per 
semester.  Staff. 

II.    THE   PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

The  Introductory  Course  in  the  Physical  Sciences  is  intended  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  physical  world  in  which  he  lives  and  has  two  main  ob- 
jectives: (1)  to  serve  as  an  orientation  course  for  those  students  who  have  not 
chosen  their  major  field  of  interest,  and  (2)  to  present  a  broad  general  view  of 
the  physical  sciences  to  students  whose  interests  lie  in  other  fields. 

In  its  present  form  the  course  will  carry  four  credit  hours  for  each  of  two 
semesters.  Two  periods  of  each  week  will  be  devoted  to  formal  lectures  and 
desk  demonstrations;  one  period  a  week  will  be  used  for  discussion  and  quiz 
when  the  lecture  sections  will  be  divided  into  small  groups;  and  one  period  a 
week  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  demonstrations,  museum  displays,  and  field 
trips.  Motion  picture  films  will  be  used  in  connection  with  certain  phases  of 
the  course.  The  syllabus  is  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field 
of  the  physical  sciences  as  well  as  serve  as  a  guide  for  weekly  lectures,  read- 
ings, and  discussions. 

*1,  2.     General  Introductory  Course  in  the  Physical  Sciences.     I  and  II.     4  Hrs. 
per  semester.  Staff. 

III.     THE    SOCIAL   SCIENCES 

The  general  course  in  the  social  sciences  is  designed  primarily  for  soph- 
omores and  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  with  some  indication  of  political,  social,  and  economic  trends 
which  may  alter  this  society  in  the  future.  It  is  based  upon  a  plan  of  two  lec- 
tures and  two  discussion  periods  each  week.  At  the  discussion  periods  the 
content  of  the  lectures  for  the  week  will  be  carefully  analyzed,  and  concrete 
illustrations  of  principles  expressed  in  the  lectures  will  be  studied. 

For  each  lecture  there  will  be  certain  required  readings  and  a  list  of 
optional  readings  for  students  who  desire  to  learn  more  about  certain  questions. 

*1f  2.     General   Introductory  Course   in  the   Social   Sciences.     I  and  II.     4  Hrs. 
per  semester.  Staff. 

IV.      THE    BIOLOGICAL    SCIENCES 

*1,  2.     General  Introductory  Course  in  the  Biological  Sciences.    I  and  II.     4  Hrs. 
per  semester. 


*In  preparation. 
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BOTANY    AND    ZOOLOGY 
CURRICULUM     1  ok    BOTAIfl     MAJORS 

Courses  in  chemistry,   physics,  zoology,  or   geology   may   be   selected   by 
those  botany  majors  who  wish  to  minor  in  one  of  these  fields   (64  hcu 
quired  in  each  division). 

NOTE:  Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designatli 

Lower   Division 

English  composition  (6);  German  (12);  Botany  1  and  2  (or  Biology  1 
and  Botany  2)  (8);  French  (6);  psychology  (6);  English  Literature  (6);  mili- 
tary science   (4);    physical  education    (2).     Total   required,  50  hrs. 

Electives:  Chemistry  1  and  2  (8);  Botany  30  (4);  Zoology  1  and  2  (8); 
Botany  31    (4).     Total  electives,  24  hrs. 

Upper   Division 

Physics    1,   2,   3,   and   4    (8);    education    (for    teacher's    certificate)    (20); 

geology   (6);    Botany  211    (4)   and  212   (4);   221    (4);    230   (4);    234   (4);    254  and 
255  (2).     Total  required,  56  hrs. 

Electives:  Bacteriology  141  (4);  genetics  (3);  Botany  222  (4).  Total 
electives,  11  hrs. 

CURRICULUM    I  ok   ZOOLOG1     M\.ioi:s 
Lower  Division 

FIRST  YEAR:  Biology  1  or  Zoology  1  (4);  Zoology  2  (4);  Chemistry  1 
or  3  (4).  2  or  4  (4);  English  1  (3)  and  2  (3);  foreign  language  (6);  physical 
education  (2);  military  science  (2).     Total,  32  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR:  Botany  1  (4)  and  2  (4);  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4  (8); 
foreign  language  (6);  English  3,  4,  or  65  (3);  Public  Speaking  3  or  11  (3); 
History  1  and  2  (6);  military  science  or  physical  education   (2).     Total,  36  hrs. 

Upper   Division 

1.  18  to  24  hours  selected  from  the  following  courses  accepted  in  the 
major  subject:  Animal  Pathology  102  and  206;  Cytology  210:  Entomology 
102,  103,  104;  Physiology  151;  Genetics  221;  Zoology  116,  207  210,  231,  234.  235, 
236,  237,  240,  250-255,  261 S. 

2.  A  minor  sequence  of  9  to  12  hours  of  upper  division  courses  in  some 
department  closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  major  department. 

3.  Electives  to  complete  a  total  for  the  four  years  of  128  hours. 

Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  who  expect  to  qualify  for  the  teaching 
certificate  should  confer  with  an  adviser  in  the  College  of  Education.  They 
may  carry  as  much  as  18  hours  each  semester.  See  State  Teachers'  Training 
and  Certification  Regulations  on  page  159. 

BOTANY    AND    ZOOLOGY 

Professors  Reese,  Spangler,  and  Strausbauoh;   Associate   Professor  Taylor; 
Assistant  Professors  Am.mons,  Cameron,  Core,  and  Gribble;  Instructor  BROOKS 

BIOL.OG1 

1,  2.     General  Biology.     I  and  II.     4  Hrs.  per  semesu -r.  Staff. 
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101.  Nature-Club  Leadership.  II.  2  Hrs.  For  teachers  who  desire  to  pre- 
pare for  a  co-curricular  activity  in  biology,  birds,  mammals,  insects, 
reptiles,  common  plants,  forests,  conservation,  and  their  respective 
applications.  Mr.  Brooks 

Graduate    Division 

350,  351,  352,  353.     Seminar.     I  and  II.     1  Hr.  per  semester. 

Mr.  Orton,  Mr.  Cartledge,  Mr.  Reese,  and  Mr.  Strausbaugh 

BOTANY 

Lower  Division 

1,  2.     General   Botany.     I  and  II.     4  Hrs.  per  semester. 

Mr.  Strausbaugh,  Mr.  Spangler,  Miss  Ammons,  and  Mr.  Core 

30  or  130.     Systematic  Botany.     II.     4  Hrs.     Identification  of  seed  plants  and 

a  study  of  their  classification.  Mr.  Core 

31  or  131.     Plant  Ecology.    I.     4  Hrs.     Environmental  relationships  of  plants. 

Mr.  Strausbaugh 

Upper  Division 

121.     Plant  Physiology.     I.     4  Hrs.     Primarily  for  students  in  forestry. 

Mr.  Strausbaugh 
211,  212.      Plant    Morphology.     I,   II.     4   Hrs.     Development   and   structure   of 
plants.  Mr.  Spangler 

213.     Plant  Anatomy.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  Botany  1  and  2  and  30  or  130. 

Miss  Ammons 

221.  Plant  Physiology.  I  and  II.  4  Hrs.  Function  of  plants.  PR:  Biology 
1  or  Botany  1  and  2,  and  a  general  course  in  chemistry. 

Mr.  Strausbaugh 

222.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  II.  4  Hrs.  PR:  Botany  221;  also  course 
in  general  physics  and  organic  chemistry.  Mr.  Strausbaugh 

230,  231.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany.  I  and  II.  1  to  6  Hrs.  (maximum). 
Choice  of  work  in  any  groups  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Staff 

234.     Experimental  Ecology.     II.     4  Hrs.     PR:   Biology  1  and  Botany  131. 

Mr.  Strausbaugh 

235S.  Field  Studies  in  Botany.  SI.  6  Hrs.  Essentially  physiographic  ecology, 
planned  for  botany  majors  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  intend 
to  teach  or  are  teaching  botany.  The  studies  will  he  conducted  in 
various  interesting  regions  of  the  state  and  the  entire  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  field.  Mr.  Strausbaugh 

254,  255.  Seminar.  I  and  II.  1  Hr.  per  semester.  Current  literature  and 
history  of  botany.  Staff 

Graduate    Division 

380,  381,  382,  383,  384.     Research.     I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.  Staff 

For  courses  in  plant  pathology  see  the  General  Catalogue,  page  100. 

ZOOLOGY 

Lower  Division 
1.     Invertebrate  Zoology.    I.     4  Hrs.  Mr.  Reese  and  Staff 
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2.     Vertebrate  Zoology.     II.     4   Hrs.     PR:    Biology  1  or  Zoology  1. 

Mr.   ROOM  and   StalY 

5   or   105.     Ornithology.     II.     2    Hrs.     Field   and    Laboratory    studies   on   the 

identification,   migration,    protection,   nesting,   and   food   habits   of   birds. 

Mr.  Brooks 
16  or  116.     Economic  Zoology.     II.     2   Hrs.     Ways  in   which  animals  are  use- 
ful or  harmful  to  man.  M,-.  Reese 
51  or  151.     Human  Physiology.     II.     4  Hrs.                                         Miss  Cameron 

Upper   Division 

118.  Methods  of  Zoology.  II.  3  Hrs.  Collecting,  preserving,  injecting, 
making  microscopic  preparations,  etc.  PR:  Zoology  2  or  equivalent 
Primarily  for  zoology  majors.  Mr.  Taylor 

207.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  I.  3  Hrs.  An  introductory  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  vertebrates,  based  chiefly  on  the  frog,  fowl,  and  mammal. 
PR:  Zoology  2. 

210.     Principles  of  Evolution.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Reese 

231.  Comparative  Anatomy.  I.  4  Hrs.  Organs  and  systems  of  various 
vertebrates,  together  with  other  facts  of  interest  concerning  these  ani- 
mals.    PR:   Zoology  2.  Mr.  Gribble 

232.  Comparative  Neurology.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:   Biology  1  or  Zoology  1  and  2. 

Mr.  Gribble 

234.  Histology.  I.  2  Hrs.  The  microscopic  study  of  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  vertebrates.     Not  open  to  pre-medical  students.     PR:   Zoology  2. 

Mr.  Taylor 

235.  Advanced    Invertebrate   Zoology.     II.     3   Hrs.     PR:    Zoology   2. 

Mr.  Taylor 

236.  Animal  Behavior.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Zoology  2.  Alternates  with  Zoology 
237.  Mr.  Taylor 

237.  Animal  Ecology.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Zoology  2.  Alternates  with  Zoology 
236.  Mr.  Taylor 

240.     Seminar.     I  and  II.     1  Hr.     Current  Literature. 

Mr.   Reese  and  Mr.   Taylor 

250,  251,  252,  253,  254,  255.  Advanced  Zoology.  I  and  II.  1  to  4  Hrs.  Courses 
in  zoology  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  needs  of  individual  Btudents. 

Staff 

261 S.  Field  Zoology.  SI.  6  Hrs.  Primarily  for  zoology  majors  and  for  those 
who  teach  or  intend  to  teach  zoology.  This  course  aims  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  animal  life  of  the  state  in  its  natural  surroundings 
and  includes  the  collection,  identification  and  classification,  and  study 
of  habits  of  the  various  forms  found  in  this  region.  PR:  Zoology  2  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Taylor 

Graduate    Division 

380,  381,  382,  383,  384.     Research.     I  and  II.     1  to  6  Hrs.  Staff 


For   courses    in    entomology,    genetics,    and    animal    pathology    see    the 
General  Catalogue,  page  96  ff. 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry  1,  2,  and  9;  or  Chemistry  3  and  4  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses 
in  chemistry.     Chemistry  5,  6,  233,  238,  260,  and  261  are  required  of  students 
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whose  major  is  chemistry.    Exceptions  are  sometimes  made  for  students  enter- 
ing with  advanced  standing. 

Students  entering  the  University  with  the  intention  of  studying  chemistry 
as  a  profession  leading  to  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with 
major  in  chemistry,  should  take  Mathematics  3  and  4  and  Chemistry  3  during 
the  first  semester  of  their  first  year. 

A  deposit  is  required  of  all  students  who  take  laboratory  courses. 

CHEMISTRY2 

Professors  Clark,,  Jacobson,   Samuel   Morris,   Hubert   Hill,   Dustman,    and 

Davies  :  Associate  Professors  Deatrick,  Collett,  and  Lazzell  ; 

Assistant  Professors  Gibson  and  Eafferty 

Lower   Division 

1.  General  Chemistry.3  I.  II.  4  Hrs.  Recommended  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Education.  Primarily 
for  freshmen.  Mr.  Morris 

2.  General  Chemistry,  I.  II.  4  Hrs.  Recommended  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Education.  Primarily 
for  freshmen.     PR:    Chemistry  1.  or  equivalent.  Staff 

3.  Inorganic  Chemistry.1  I.  II.  4  Hrs.  Required  of  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  including  home  economics,  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, pre-medical  students,  and  pharmacy  students.  Primarily  for 
freshmen.  Mr.  Morris 

4.  Inorganic  Chemistry.1  I.  II.  4  Hrs.  Required  of  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  College  of  Engineering,  pre-medical  students,  and 
pharmacy  students.     Primarily  for  freshmen.     PR:   Chemistry  3.         Staff 

5  or  105.    Qualitative  Analysis.     I.     4  Hrs.     Chemistry  9  may  either  precede 

or  accompany  this  course.  Required  of  students  whose  major  is  chem- 
istry, students  in  chemical  engineering,  and  pharmacy  students.  Two 
lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  PR:  Chemistry  1,  2, 
and  9;  or  Chemistry  3  and  4.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Gibson 

6  or  106.     Quantitative  Analysis.     II.     3  to  5  Hrs.     Chemistry  5  should  pre- 

cede this  course  wherever  possible.  Required  of  students  whose  major 
is  chemistry,  and  of  students  in  chemical  engineering  and  mining 
engineering.     PR:    Chemistry  1,  2,  and  9,  or  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Gibson 
9.     Inorganic  Chemistry.     I.     2  Hrs.     Required  of  students  who  have  taken 
Chemistry  1  and  2  and  who  desire  further  work  in   chemistry. 

Mr.  Morris 

10.     Quantitative   Analysis.     I.     2   Hrs.     Primarily  for  engineering  students. 

PR:  Chemistry  3  and  4.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Gibson 

15  or  115.     Quantitative  Analysis.     I.   II.     3   Hrs.     For   pre-medical   students 

Chemistry  9  may  accompany  this  course.     PR:    Chemistry  3  and  4,  or 

1,  2.  and  9.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Gibson 


Students  entering-  with  the  idea  of  majoring-  in  chemistry  may  take  Chemistry 
3  and  4  instead  of  Chemistry  1,  2.  and  9. 

2Chemistry  1.  2.  and  9.  or  Chemistry  3  and  4  are  prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  chemistry.  Three-year  and  four-year  pre-medical  students  are  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Catalogue  for  outline  of  required  courses  and  for  courses  in 
physiological  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry.  A  deposit  is  required  of  all  students 
who  take  laboratory  courses. 

3Students  desiring  to  take  Chemistry  1  in  the  second  semester  may  substitute 
Chemistry  3  if  Chemistry  1  is  not  offered. 
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31  or  131.  Organic  Chemistry.  I.  4  Hrs.  For  Students  In  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Chemistry  9  may  accompany  this  coins.-.  PR: 
Chemistry  4  or  2  and  9.  Mr.  Dustman 

36   or   136.      Organic   Chemistry.      II.      »;    His.      Required    of    pi  |    and 

pharmacy  students.  PR:  for  pro-medical  student:  Chemistry  16  and 
63.     PR:  for  pharmacy  students:   Chemistry  6.  .Mr.  Lazzell 

63  or  163.  Physical  Chemistry.  I.  3  Hrs.  Required  of  pre-medical  Students. 
Chemistry  9  may  accompany  this  course.  PR:  Chemistry  4,  or  Chem- 
istry 2  and  9.  Mr.  Dai 

Upper   Division 

107.  Quantitative  Analysis.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  15  and 
115.  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  GibBOD 

139,  239.  General  Biochemistry.  II.  4  Hrs.  Fundamental  biochemistry  of 
both  animals  and  plants.  PR:  Chemistry  31,  36,  or  2:.:'.  Two  lectures 
and  two  laboratories.  Graduate  students  will  be  required  to  do  one 
additional  hour  per  wreek  of  assigned  work  for  4  hours  credit. 

Mr.  Rafferty  and  Staff 

141.  Assigned  Topics.  I.  1  to  5  Hrs.  Open  by  special  permission  to  under- 
graduates who  have  already  completed  36  hours  of  chemistry.  An  in- 
troduction to  research.  Staff 

142.  Assigned  Topics.     II.     1  to  5  Hrs.  Staff 
208.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry  6.  Physics 

3  and  4,  and  Mathematics  5.  Mr.  Jacobson 

211.     Synthetic   Inorganic   Chemistry.     I,   II.     3   Hrs.     Seniors  by   permission. 

Mr.  Morris 
214.     Organic  Qualitative  Analysis.     I  or  II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Chemistry  238. 

Mr.  Jacobson 

218.  Dairy  Chemistry.  I.  3  Hrs.  For  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
PR:  for  undergraduates.  Chemistry  31;  for  graduates,  Chemistry  6  or 
15.  or  Chemistry  31  or  233.  Mr.  Dustman 

222.  Food  Analysis.  II.  3  Hrs.  Primarily  for  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics students.  PR:  Chemistry  6  or  15.  and  Chemistry  31  or  equiv- 
alent.    Offered  every  second  or  third  year,  depending  on  demand. 

Mr.   Jacobson 

233.  Organic  Chemistry.  I.  5  Hrs.  Required  of  students  who  major  in 
chemistry,  of  students  in  chemical  and  mining  engineering.  PR:  Chem- 
istry 6.  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Lazzell 

238.     Organic  Chemistry.     II.     4  or  5  Hrs.     PR:   Chemistry  233. 

Mr.  (Mark  and   Mr.  Lazzell 

247.     Stereochemistry.     I.     2  Hrs.     Open  to  seniors.     PR:   Chemistry  238. 

Mrs.  Deatrick 

251.  Industrial  Inorganic  Chemistry.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Clark 

252.  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Clark 
260.     Physical  Chemistry.     I.     3  to  5  Hrs.     Required  of  chemistry  majors  and 

chemical  engineering  students,  the  latter  for  3  hours'  credit.  PR:  Chem- 
istry 233,  Physics  4,  and  Mathematics  5.  Mr.  Collett 
1.  Physical  Chemistry.  II.  3  to  5  Hrs.  Required  of  chemical  engineering 
students  and  chemistry  majors.  PR:  Chemistry  260.  Mr.  Collett 
f262.  The  Chemistry  of  Colloids.  II.  4  Hrs.  Required  of  four-year  pre- 
medical  students.                                                                                    Mr.  Davies 
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274.     History  of  Chemistry.     II.     2  Hrs.     Open  to  seniors.     PR:    Chemistry  6. 

Mr.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Deatrick 

277.     Synthetic  Drugs.     I  or  II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Lazzell 

283.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Chemistry  5,  238,  261. 

Offered  every  second  or  third  year.  Mr.  Hill 

Graduate    Division 

t339.     Dyes  and  Dye  Intermediates.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry  343,  unless  by 
special  permission.     Offered  every  third  year.  Mr.  Clark 

340.     Dyes  and    Dye    Intermediates.     II.     3   Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry   339. 

Mr.  Clark 
343.     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.     I.     4  Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry  238  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Lazzell 
345.     Theories  of  Organic  Chemistry.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry  343. 

Mr.  Lazzell 

367.  Advanced   Physical   Chemistry.     I.     3   Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry   261. 

Mr.  Davies 

368.  Advanced    Physical    Chemistry.     II.      3    Hrs.      PR:    Chemistry    367. 

Mr.  Davies 
380.     Electrochemistry.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry  238  and  261. 

Mr.  Collett 

389.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Chemistry  261  and  Math- 
ematics 208.  Mr.  Gibson 

390.  Chemical  Thermodynamics.    II.    2  Hrs.    PR:  Chemistry  389.    Mr.  Gibson 

391.  392.     Journal   Meeting  and  Seminar.     I  and  II.     1  Hr.  per  semester.     Re- 

quired of  students  working  for  graduate  degrees  with  major  in  chem- 
istry.    Recommended  as  a  minor  for  students  from  other  departments. 

Staff 

395,  396.  Special  Topics.  I  and  II.  1  to  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Chemistry 
of  the  carbohydrates,  organic  nitrogen  compounds,  actino  chemistry, 
the  phase  rule,  study  of  chemical  literature  as  preparation  for  re- 
search, chemical  microscopy  and  chemical  crystallography,  valence 
and  molecular  structure,  and  advanced  organic  chemistry  are  suggested 
topics.  Staff 

397,  398.  Research.  I  and  II.  1  to  6  Hrs.  per  semester.  6  Hrs.  requirement 
for  the  master's  degree.  More  than  6  Hrs.  each  semester  may  be  car- 
ried by  candidates  for  a  higher  degree.  Staff 

CLASSICS 

The  department  of  classics  offers  courses  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages and  in  classical  civilization.  Courses  in  the  department  are  intended 
not  only  to  give  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  and  literature,  but  also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  classical  culture 
in  general.  A  student  with  major  in  Latin  should  plan  to  include  a  least 
6  hours  of  Greek  in  his  course,  preferably  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Courses  suggested  for  classics  majors  with  English  as  a  second  teaching 
field  for  certification  in  West  Virginia: 

NOTE:   Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 
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FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  < ::  >  and  3  (3);  Latin  (ac- 
cording to  preparation)    (3);   laboratory  BCience1    (4);    physical  education    (1); 

elective  (2).    Total,  16  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:   English  2  (3)  and  4    (3);   Latin  I 

laboratory   science-    (4);    physical   education    (1);    elective    (2),      Total.    16   hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  65  (3);  Latin  (3);  Greek 
1  (3);  sociology  or  economics  (3);  physical  education  (1);  elective  (3).  Total. 
16  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Journalism  15'  (3);  Latin  (3); 
Greek  2  (3);  sociology  or  economics  (3);  public  speaking1  (3);  elective  (2). 
Total,  17  hrs. 

CLASSICS 

Professors  BBOUZAS  and  TEOTTEB 

LATIN 

Lower   Division 

1.  Elementary  Latin.  I.  3  Hrs.  An  intensive  course  in  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language,  consisting  of  the  completion  of  a  standard  be- 
ginner's book  and  of  a  simple  elementary  reader.  Mr.  Trotter 

2.  Elementary  Latin.  II.  3  Hrs.  A  continuation  of  Latin  1,  consisting  of 
the  study  of  a  standard  second-year  book.  Mr.  Trotter 

3.  Caesar.  I.  3  Hrs.  Selections  from  the  Gallic  Wars.  PR:  Latin  1  and 
2.  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Trotter 

4.  Cicero's  Orations.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Latin  3.  or  2  units  of  high-school 
Latin.  Mr.  Trotter  and  Mr.  Brouzas 

5.  Latin  for  Law  Students:  Selection  from  Legal  Latin  and  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:    Latin  3.  or  2  units  of  high-school   Latin. 

Mr.  Brouzas 

6.  Vergil's  Aeneid.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Latin  3  and  4.  or  3  units  of  high-school 
Latin.  Mr.  Trotter 

f12.  Selections  from  Roman  Prose.  I.  3  Hrs.  Selections  from  Roman  prose 
literature  from  Cato  to  the  end  of  the  Silver  Latin  period.  I'll:  Latin  4 
and  6.  Mr.  Rrouzas 

f14.  Roman  Comedy.  I.  3  Hrs.  Plautus,  Captivi,  or  Menaechmi;  Terence, 
Adelphoe,  or  Andria.     PR:   Latin  4  and  6,  or  4  units  of  high-school  Latin. 

Mr.   Brouzas 

21.      Roman    Letter    Writing.      II.      3    Hrs.      Selections    from    the    Letters    of 

Cicero.   Pliny,   Marcus  Aurelius,   and   Fronto.     PR:    Latin   4   and   6,   or   4 

units  of  high-school  Latin.  Mr.  Brouzas 

f22.  Selections  from  Roman  Poetry.  I.  3  Hrs.  Selections  from  the  elegiac, 
lyric,  and  iambic  poets  and  from  Martial's  epigrams.  PR:  Latin  4  and 
6,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brouzas 

|23.     Livy  and   Cicero.     II      3   Hrs.     Selections  from   Livy   books   21   and   22; 


students  wishing-  to  offer  social  science  for  certification  may  substitute  his- 
:ory  for  this  course. 

2Students  win,  wish  to  have  social  studies  as  tie-  second  teaching  field  may 
dect  geology  for  the  laboratory 
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Cicero's  De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia.  PR:  Latin  14  and  21,  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Trotter 
24.  The  Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poets.  II.  3  Hrs.  Selections  from  Horace's 
Odes  and  Epodes;  from  Catullus  and  other  poets;  selections  from  the 
Bucolics  of  Vergil  and  Calpurnius.  Mr.  Brouzas 
f25.  Latin  Composition.  II.  2  Hrs.  A  review  of  the  principles  and  syntax 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  practice  in  writing  simple  Latin.  PR:  Latin 
14  and  21,  or  equivalent. 

Upper  Division 

f130.  Leadership  in  Classical  Club.  II.  2  Hrs.  Materials  for  enriching, 
vivifying,  and  making  Latin  concrete;  Latin  posters,  scrap  books,  Latin 
derivatives  in  English  and  modern  languages.  Latin  playlets.  Latin 
mottoes,  proverbs,  mythological  allusions,  etc.  PR:  Four  years  of  high- 
school  Latin  or  twelve  hours  of  Latin  taken  in  college.  Offered  every 
other  year.  Approved  for  high-school  certification  in  co-curricular  activ- 
ity. Mr.  Brouzas 

201.     The  Story  and   Novel.     I.     3  Hrs.     The  story  and  novel  from  Homer  to 

Apuleius.      Select   readings   from    Petronius   and   Apuleius.      PR:    Latin 

12,  14,  21,  22,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brouzas 

f202.     Drama.     II.     3   Hrs.     The  ancient   drama,   its   origin,   and   development. 

Select  dramas.     PR:  Latin  12,  14.  21.  22,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brouzas 

203.  Roman  Oratory.  II.  2  Hrs.  Selections  from  Cicero's  works  on  oratory 
and  from  Quintilian.  Select  orations  of  Cicero.  PR:  Latin  12,  14,  21, 
22,  and  24,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brouzas 

227.  Vulgar  Latin — Prose  and  Verse.  I.  3  Hrs.  Selections  from  old  Latin 
literature  and  from  late  and  mediaeval  Latin  writers.  Lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Latin  language  and  the  formation  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages.   PR:  Latin  12,  14,  21,  and  24.  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brouzas 

231.  Satire.  II.  2  Hrs.  Horace.  Satires  and  Epistles;  selections  from 
Juvenal  and  Persius.     PR:   Latin  12,  14,  21,  and  22.  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Brouzas 

f234.     History.     I.     3   Hrs.     Selections   from   Livy.    and   Tacitus,    Agricola.    or 

Annals;    Suetonius,  Life  of  Julius  or  Augustus,   Sallust,   Catiline.     PR: 

Latin  12,  21,  and  24,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brouzas 

235.  Epic.  I.  3  Hrs.  Vergil's  Aeneid  and  the  later  Epic.  PR:  Latin  12,  22, 
and  24.  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Brouzas 

|236.  Philosophy.  II.  3  Hrs.  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations  or  De  Officiis; 
Seneca's  Dialogues  and  Epistles.  PR:  Latin  12,  21,  22,  and  24,  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Brouzas 

Graduate    Division 

381,  382.     Seminar.     I  and  II.     2  Hrs.  per  semester.     Research  course. 

Mr.  Brouzas 

CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATION1 


1These  courses  are  offered  as  being-  of  cultural  value  to  all  students.  They 
present  a  picture  of  a  cross-section  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  society,  life,  man- 
ners, thought,  literature,  art,  science,  and  law.  The  study  of  the  influence  of 
classical  antiquity  upon  the  subsequent  periods  prepares  one  for  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  modern  civilization.  Each  course  may  be  taken  separately,  if  so 
desired. 
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Upper   Division 

237"     flG;fRand    Romta"    Region   and   Art.      I.      g  Rrs.      A  Study   of  the  < 

and    Roman    religious    ideas    and    myths.    with    particular    emphasil    on 
then  influence  upon  the  art  and  literature  of  the  ancient  and  the  mod- 

Mi-.  Brousaa 

.?niekT,and   R°m,an   Life  and  Thou9ht-     I-     3    Krs.  Greek 

and   Roman   culture   and    thought    as   reflected    in    classical   literature 
PR:   Greek  1  and  2.  Latin  12  and  22.  or  equivalent  Mr.   Brousas 

GREEK 

Lower   Division 

t1.     Elementary  Greek.     I.     3  Hrs.     A  course  in  the  elements  of  the  Greek 
language.  Af      ~ 

Mr.  Brouzas 
f2.     Selections  from  Greek  Literature^    II.    3  Hrs.  Mr.  Brouzas 

ECONOMICS   AND    BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

A  minimum  of  24  hours  in  this  department  is  required  of  students  who 
elect  economics  or  sociology  as  a  major  subject. 

Economics  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  upper-division  courses  in  eco- 
nomics except  Economics  103  and  110.  Political  Science  4  and  5,  and  6  hours 
to  be  selected  from  Sociology  1  and  History  1,  2,  52,  and  53,  are  lower-division 
requirements. 

NOTE:    Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

COURSES  SUGGESTED  FOR  MAJORS  IN  ECONOMICS 

Lower   Division 

FIRST  YEAR:  English  composition  (6);  foreign  language  (6);  biology, 
physics,  chemistry,  or  geology  (8);  Econ.  21  (3);  History  1  and  2  (6); 
military  science   (2);   physical  education   (2).     Total,  33  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR:  Economics  1  and  2  (6);  Eng.  4  (3);  foreign  language 
(6);  Political  Science  4  and  5  (6);  Business  109  (3);  History  52  and  53  (6); 
military  science  or  physical  education  (2).     Total.  32  hrs. 

Upper   Division 

JUNIOR  SUBJECTS:  Economics  111,  113,  114,  131,  132. 

SENIOR  SUBJECTS:  Economics  133,  200,  212,  213,  215,  240,  241,  244,  and 
251  (3  hours  each).  And  enough  hours  to  be  selected  from  political  science, 
history,  sociology,  business  administration,  psychology,  and  related  subjects 
to  make  a  total  of  64  hours  of  upper-division  work. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM    FOR    MAJORS    IN    ECONOMICS    AND    BUSHTBSg 
ADMINISTR  \TlON 

For  those  students  who  desire  to  follow  a  career  in  business  the  major 
in  economics  and  business  administration  is  offered.  For  this  a  minimum  of 
24  hours  work  in  the  department  is  required  in  which  at  least  nine  upper- 
division  hours  of  economics  must  be  included. 
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Lower  Division 

The  same  program  is  followed  as  for  economics  majors  except  that  both 
Business  101  and  102  should  be  included  in  place  of  Business  109. 

Upper  Division 

The  program  should  be  selected  from  the  following  subjects:  Economics 
111,  112,  113,  114,  131,  132,  and  Business  103,  104,  121,  122,  141,  142,  126,  148,  with 
enough  hours  selected  from  political  science,  history,  sociology,  psychology, 
and  related  subjects  to  make  64  hours  of  upper-division  work. 

ECONOMICS    AND    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Professors  Vickers  and  Dadisman;  Assistant  Professors  Hutchinson    (Acting 
Head),  Keller,  and  Cooley;  Instructor  Stewart 

ECONOMICS1 

Lower  Division 

1,2.     Principles  of  Economics.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.  per  semester.     An  introduction 

to  the  general  field  of  economics.  Staff 

21.     Economic   Development  of  the    United   States.     II.     3   Hrs.     Beginnings 

and  growth  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  Mr.  Dadisman 

Upper  Division 

103.  Principles  of  Economics.  I.  3  Hrs.  For  students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Mr.  Keller 

110.  Money  and  Banking.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Economics  103.  For  students 
in  the  College  of  Engineering.  A  "brief  combination  course  treating  the 
subjects  of  money  and  banking,  and  business  finance.  Mr.  Keller 

111,  112.     Money  and   Banking.     I  and  II.     3  Hrs.  per  semester.     Nature  and 

functions  of  money  and  of  credit;   functions  of  banks  and  principles  of 
banking  as  revealed  in  the  banking  systems  of  leading  countries. 

Mr.  Vickers 

113.  Corporations  and  Trusts.  I.  3  Hrs.  Forms  of  business  organization 
and  their  development,  with  emphasis  upon  government  control  and 
public  policy.  •  Mr.  Keller 

114.  Corporation  Finance.  I.  3  Hrs.  Financing  business  enterprise;  classes 
of  securities;  promotion;  underwriting;  distribution  of  earnings;  finan- 
cial reorganization.  Mr.  Keller 

131,  132.  Statistics.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Principles  of  computing 
averages  and  trends  in  economic  data;  price  indexes;  business  fore- 
casting.    Advanced  mathematics  not  required.  Mr.  Cooley 

133.  Principles  of  Insurance.  II.  3  Hrs.  General  principles  which  underlie 
all  forms  of  insurance.  Mr.  Hutchinson 

200.  Principles  of  Land  Economics.  I.  3  Hrs.  A  land-policies  course  deal- 
ing with  the  characteristics,  utilization,  income,  tenure,  taxation,  con- 
servation, and  financing  of  land  —  both  urban  and  rural,  including 
mineral,  forest,  and  recreational  land.  Mr.  Dadisman 


Economics   1   and   2   are   prerequisites   for   all   upper-division    courses    in    eco- 
nomics except  Economics  103  and  110, 
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212,   213.      Public    Finance.      I    and    II.      3    Uv*.    pel  r.      Principles    and 

methods  of  taxation  and  of  financial  administration  as  revealed  in  fiscal 
systems  of  leading  countries.  Mr.  Vickera 

215.  Securities  Markets  and  of  Investments.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Economics  HI. 
The  organization,  functioning,  and  regulation  of  the  securities  markets; 
investment  analysis  of  corporation  ana  government   securiti< 

Mr,  Keller 

240.  Labor  Problems.     II.     3  Hrs.     Origin  and   nature  of  modern   labor  prob- 
lems;  methods  of  solution  practiced  and  proposed;   organization, 
lation.  insurance,  reform  programs.  Mr,  Vi<  I 

241.  Principles  of  Transportation.  II.  3  Hrs.  Mature,  history,  and  prob- 
lems of  inland  transportation,  with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Dadisman 

244.  Public  Utilities.  II.  3  Hrs.  Nature,  history,  and  problems  of  public 
utilities;     rate    structure;     government     regulation;     combination. 

Mr.  Keller 
251.      History    of    Economic    Thought.      I.      3    Hrs.      The    development    of   eco- 
nomic theories  and  the  emergence  of  principles;    causes    nature,   and 
effects  of  changes;   relation  to  economic  and  political  institute 

Mr.  Yiekers 
390.     Seminar.     I.  II.     2  to  4  Hrs.  Staff 

BUSINESS   ADBUNISTR  \TION 

Upper  Division 

101,  102.  Principles  of  Accounting.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  commercial  and  industrial  records,  in- 
cluding a   study   of  corporate  and   partnership   accounts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Cooley 

103.  Intermediate  Accounting.  I.  3  Hrs.  The  determination  of  costs,  and 
their  allocation  to  business  processes.  Mr.  Cooley 

104.  Advanced  Accounting.  II.  3  Hrs.  An  enlargement  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration 101  and  102  entailing  more  complex  business  transactions. 

Mr.  Cooley 

109.  Interpretive  Accounting.  I.  3  Hrs.  Designed  for  those  v. ho  do  not 
intend  to  follow  a  careen-  in  business  hut  who  desire  to  understand  finan- 
cial statements,  accounting  procedures,  and  terminology. 

Mr.  Hutchinson 

121,  122.  Marketing.  I.  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Principles  of  marketing  raw- 
materials  and  industrial  products;  trade  organizations,  organized  ex- 
changes, and  trade  information.  Mr.   Hutchinson 

126.  Retail-Store  Management.  II.  3  Hrs.  Department-store  organization, 
merchandise  control  system,  and  general  operating  policies  principally 
for  large-scale  retail  establishments.  Mr.   Hutchinson 

131.  Business  Management.  I.  3  Hrs.  The  internal  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  a  business  enterprise.     Not  open   to  economics   majors. 

Mi-.  Hutchinson 

141,  142.  Business  Law.  I  and  II.  3  His.  per  semester.  The  rights  and  duties 
of  a  business  man  in  contractual  and  agency  regulations.  Not  open  to 
students  preparing  for  law  degree.  Mr.  Cooley 

148.  Sales  Management.  II.  3  Hrs.  Principles  of  marketing  applied  to 
the  problems  of  a  sales  or  marketing  executive.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
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ENGLISH    LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE 
MAJOR    REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  received  as  a  major  student  in  the  department  of  English  the  stu- 
dent must  have  credit  for  the  following  lower-division  courses,  or  their 
equivalent:  English  1,  2,  and  3;  English  4  or  65;  English  13  or  14;  —  in  all, 
eight  hours  in  addition  to  the  general  college  requirement  of  six  hours  in 
English  composition  (English  1  and  2). 

A  major  student  will  usually  be  expected  to  complete  24  hours  of  upper- 
division  courses  in  English,  including: 

(a)  English  142  and  235,  181,  230,  and  234. 

(b)  One  course  in  the  history  of  some  literary  period. 

(c)  One  course  in  the  study  of  a  literary  type. 

English  majors  who  are  candidates  for  teachers'  certification  are  re- 
quired to  take  only  three  hours  of  Shakespeare. 

A  major  student  will  also  be  required  to  complete  at  least  20  hours  in 
some  one  of  the  following  languages:  French,  Latin,  German.  At  least  12 
hours  in  a  second  foreign  language  are  recommended  but  are  not  absolutely 
required.  Spanish  will  not  be  accepted  as  the  required  language  for  English 
majors. 

Six  hours  of  English  history,  History  133  and  134  or  their  equivalent,  are 
also  usually  required  of  major  students. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  who  have  not  taken  English 
230,  231,  234,  and  235  or  their  equivalent  as  undergraduates  must  include 
these  courses  in  their  graduate  program.  Courses  224  and  391  are  also  re- 
quired of  all  English  graduate  majors. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  major  in  English  must 
have  completed  20  hours  of  college  work  in  French,  German,  or  Latin. 

HONORS    IX   ENGLISH 

Students  enrolled  in  the  department  of  English,  whether  major  students 
or  not,  who  maintain  an  honor-point  average  of  at  least  2.0  during  their 
junior  and  senior  years  and  who  complete  at  least  24  hours  of  upper-division 
work  in  English  may  qualify  as  honor  students  in  English  and  receive  a 
special  departmental  honor  certificate  upon  graduation.  For  full  information 
concerning  the  requirements  for  honors  in  English,  students  should  consult  the 
head  of  the  department. 

CERTIFICATION    WITH    ENGLISH    AS    A    TEACHING    FIELD 

A  major  in  English  may  meet  the  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree  and 
also  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  teachers'  certifica- 
tion, with  English  and  French  or  with  English  and  Latin  as  teaching  fields,  in 
four  years  or  eight  semesters,  provided  two  years  of  high-school  Latin  or 
French  have  been  offered  for  entrance  credit.  In  lieu  of  two  entrance  credits, 
ten  additional  hours  of  college  work  in  the  language  are  required  for  certifica- 
tion. Other  combinations,  such  as  English  and  the  social  studies  or  English 
and  physical  education,  will  usually  require  somewhat  more  than  four  years, 
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and  students  who  desire   these   combinations   should   consult    the   departmental 
adviser  in  planning  their  course 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE 

P  HNSON   and    Db   PER;    ks  I  and    smith; 

9  Crocker,  Brawner,  and  Bishop;  [nstrucl 
i.  l'KTiK.  ard,  Page,  Wbntworth,  and  Phd 

Lower   Division 

1C.  English  Composition.     I.  ii.    ::  Hrs.     Required  of  ail  students  who 
Inadequately  prepared  for  English  1. 

1.  Composition  and   Rhetoric.     I.   II.     :',   Hrs.      Primarily  for  freshmen. 
lisli  l  ami  2  are  required  of  all  candidates  tor  the  bachelor's  degr< 

all  colleges.  Stall 

2.  Composition  and    Rhetoric.      I.   II.     :'.    Hrs.     Continuation   of   English   1. 

Staff 

3.  English  Literature.     I.  II.     3  Hrs.     Primarily  for  sophomoi  Staff 

4.  English  Literature.    1.  II.    ;]  His.    Continuation  of  English  :;.     Primarily 
for  sophomores.  Staff 

13.  Expository  Writing.     I,  II.     2  Hrs.     Required  for  certification   in  English 
teaching  field.  Staff 

14.  Advanced  Composition.     II.     2  Hrs.     For  pro-law  students  only.  Staff 
16.      Descriptive  and    Narrative   Writing.     I.     2    Hrs.     PR:    Either   English    13 

or  a  mark  of  at  least  B  in  English  2.  Mrs.  Reed 

65.     American  Literature.     I.  II.     3  Hrs.  -Mr.  Brawner  and  Mr.  Wentworth 

Upper   Division 

Credit  for  at  least  nine  hours  of  lower-division  English  is  prerequisite  to 
admission  to  any  of  the  upper-division  courses  except  English  1S6.  Credit  for 
English  1.  2,  and  3,  and  for  at  least  three  hours  of  upper-division  English,  is 
prerequisite  for  admission  to  courses  230  to  393,  inclusive,  except  where  other- 
wise indicated  in  the  course  announcement. 

103.  English    Literature.     I.     3   Hrs.  Staff 

104.  English   Literature.     II.     3  Hrs.  Staff 
111.     Advanced    Composition:    Types    and    Problems    of    Logical    Composition. 

I.    2  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 

113.      Expository  Writing.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.  Staff 

115.     Advanced  Composition:    Creative  Writing.     II.     3   Hrs.     Students  should 

consult  instructor  hefore  registering.  Mrs.  Reed 

142.     Shakespeare.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    English  3  or  4. 

Mi-.  Smith  and   Mr.  Crocker 
160.     Contemporary  Literature.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bishop 

165.  American   Literature.     I.     :'.   Hrs.  Mr.   Brawner 

166.  American   Fiction.     II.     3  His.  Mr.  Brawner 
172.      Folk    Literature    in    West    Virginia.      I.      2    Hrs.      ,\n    Introductory    course 

in  folk  games,  son^s.  ballads,  ami  stoii.'s  of  the  state.  It  satisfies  the 
state  requirements  for  training  in  directing  a  CO-CUrrlcular  activity  in 
the  high  school.  Mr.  Chappell 
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175.  The  Short  Story.     I.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Bishop 

181.  Bible  Literature.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Johnson 

f185.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  II.  2  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 
186.  English  for  Engineers.  II.  1  Hr.  Mr.  Johnson 
221.  Advanced  Composition.  II.  2  Hrs.  Studies  in  rhetoric  and  style;  in- 
dividual problems  in  composition.  Mr.  Johnson 
224.  Literary  Criticism.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Johnson 

f229.  The  English   Language,  1900-1937.     II.  3  Hrs.                       Mr.  Wentworth 

230.  The  English  Language.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Chappell 

231.  Old  English.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Chappell 

232.  Beowulf.     II.     3  Hrs.  •  Mr.  Chappell 

234.  Chaucer.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Chappell 

235.  Shakespeare.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Draper 
f236.  Dramatic  Art  of  Shakespeare.  II.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 
f237.  Medieval  Metrical  Romances.  II.  2  Hrs.  Mr.  Chappell 
f239.  Early  English  Drama.  I.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 
f240.  English  Drama  from  1580  to  1642.  II.     3  Hrs.                                Mr.  Crocker 

241.     Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     I.     3  Hrs. 

Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Chappell 
243.     Restoration  and   Eighteenth  Century  Drama.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 

245.     Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.       I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Draper 

f247.     Literature  of  the   Eighteenth   Century.     I.     3   Hrs.  Mr.   Draper 

f248.     Literature  of  the   Eighteenth   Century.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Draper 

249.     The  Romantic  Movement.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:  English  4.  Mr.  Brawner 

251.     Victorian  Literature.    II.    3  Hrs.  Mr.  Smith 

259.     Modern   English   Literature,  1881-1918.       I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 

261.  Aspects  of  the  Drama.    I.    2  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 

262.  Modern  Drama.    II.    3  Hrs.  Mr.  Crocker 

263.  Study  of  One  Author.  I  or  II.  2  Hrs.  The  entire  production  or  the  most 
important  work  of  some  selected  author  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
century  is  studied  to  gain  a  complete  view.  Mr.  Smith 

264.  Study  of  One  Author.  I.  2  Hrs.  The  work  of  one  author  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or  eighteenth  century  is  studied.  Mr.  Draper 

267.  American  Drama.    I.    2  Hrs.  Mr.  Smith 

268.  American    Romanticism.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR.    English   65  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Brawner 

269.  Emerson  and  Thoreau.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:    English   65  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Wentworth 

f270.     Poe  and   Whitman.     II.     2   Hrs.     PR:    English   65   or   equivalent. 

Mr.  Smith 

272.  Balladry  and  Folk-lore.  I.  2  or  3  Hrs.  Students  should  consult  the 
instructor  before  registering  in  this  course.  Mr.  Chappell 

273.  Poetry.    II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Brawner 

274.  The  English  Lyric.    II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Draper 

276.  The  English  Novel.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Johnson 

277.  The  Essay.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Johnson 
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391.  Introduction  to   Literary   Research.      I.   II.     2  or   '•'>    Hrs. 

Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Chappell 

392.  Seminar.  I.  2  or  "  Hrs.  The  Bubject  will  vary  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  group  taking  the  seminar.  PR:  an  adequate  training  in  English 
literature  and  tin-  Bpecial  fleld.  Mr.   Draper  and   Mr.  Chappell 

393.  Seminar.     II.     2   or  3    Hrs.     Alternative   with    English    39 

Mr.    Draper  and    Mr.    Chappell 

GEOLOGY,    MINERALOGY.    AND    GEOGRAPHY 

Each  student  majoring  in  geologj  is  required  t<>  present  credit  tor 
Geology  163s  or  its  equivalent  in  completing  the  following  schedule: 

NOTE:    Credit    hours  are   shown   in   parentheses   after   course   designations. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  French  or  German  (3);  English  1 
(3);  Mathematics  3  (3);  Chemistry  3  (4);  military  science  (1);  physical  edu- 
cation (1).     Total,  15  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SFMESTFR:  French  or  German  (3);  English  2 
(3);  Mathematics  4  (2);  Chemistry  4  (4);  military  science  (1);  physical  edu- 
cation (1);  elective  (3).     Total,  17  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  French  or  German  (3);  Geology  1 
(4);  history  or  economics  (3);  English,  journalism,  or  puhlic  speaking  (3); 
Mechanical  Engineering  20  (2);  military  science  (1).     Total,  16  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  French  or  German  (3);  Geology 
3  (4);  history  or  economics  (3);  English,  journalism,  or  public  speaking  (3); 
Civil  Engineering  1    (3);    military  science    (1).     Total,   17  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR:   Geology  205   (4)   and  206   (4);    Physics   1,  2,  3,  and  4   (8); 
hemistry  1C5  (4)  and  106  (5)  ;  electives  (8  to  10).     Total.  33  to  35  hrs. 

FOURTH    YEAR:    Geology    204    (4),    284    (4).    208    (3),    209    (3),    and    285 
4);   electives   (14  to  16).     Total,  32  to  34  hrs. 

si:<u  i:\<  E8 

Lower   Division 

Geology  1  and  3  give  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 
Geology  2  and  111  introduce  rocks  and  minerals  and  their  uses. 
Geography  7  and  109  or  lit',  is  a   combination  for  Students   in   education. 
Geology  2  and  111   is  a   sequence   BUgg<  Bted    lor   majors    in   economics.     If 

time  permits.  Geology  3  should  be  included  in  this  group. 
Geography   116  and   1»»8   follow    the   lower-division    courses   for    students   of 

education. 
Geology  1,  3,  and  Geography  108  is  a  good  general  sequence. 
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GEOLOGY,    MINERALOGY,    AND    GEOGRAPHY 

Associate   Professors   Martens,   Fridley,   and   Price;    Assistant    Professor   Lucke; 
Instructors  Wells1  and  Fox 

GEOLOGY  AXD    MINERALOGY 

Lower  Division 

1.  General  Geology.    I,  II.     3  or  4  hrs.  Staff 

2.  Minerals  and  Rocks.     I,  II.     4  Hrs.  Mr.  Martens 

3.  Historical  Geology.     I.  II.    3  or  4  Hrs.     PR:  Geology  1.                Mr.  Wells 

4.  Geology  for  Students   in   Agriculture.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.   Fridley 

Upper   Division 

111.  Economic  Geology.  I.  3  Hrs.  An  introduction  to  our  useful  minerals 
and  rocks.     PR:  Geology  1  or  Geology  2.  Mr.  Martens 

161.     Field  Geology.    II.    3  Hrs.    PR:  Geology  3  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Lucke 

163S.  Field  Geology.  SI.  3  Hrs.  Summer  field  work  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity.    PR:  Geology  3.  Mr.  Price 

204.  Paleontology.  I.  4  Hrs.  Invertebrate  fossils  and  their  use  in  cor- 
relating strata.     PR:  Geology  3.  Mr.  Wells 

205.  Structural  Geology.  II.  3  or  4  Hrs.  A  study  of  the  shapes  and  posi- 
tions of  rock  masses  in  the  earth,  the  origin  of  these  features,  and 
their  bearing  upon  recovery  of  oil  and  other  mineral  products. 

PR:  Geology  1  and  3.  Mr.  Price 

206.  Sedimentation.  I.  4  Hrs.  Studies  in  the  origin  of  sedimentary  rocks. 
PR:  Geology  1  and  3.  Mr.  Lucke 

207.  Stratigraphy.  II.  4  Hrs.  Study  of  the  distribution  and  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  principal  sedimentary  formation  of  North  America. 
PR:   Geology  3.  Mr.  Wells 

208.  Geomorphology.  I.  3  Hrs.  Includes  a  study  of  the  surface  features 
of  the  eastern  United  States.    PR:  Geology  3.  Mr.  Fridley 

209.  Geomorphology.  II.  3  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Geology  208.  Includes  a 
study  of  the  surface  features  of  the  western  United  States.  PR: 
Geology  3.  Mr.  Fridley 

211.     Economic  Geology:    Coal,  Oil  and   Gas.     II.     3   or  4  Hrs.     PR:    Geology 

3  and  Chemistry  106.  Mr.  Lucke 

266S.  Field  Geology.     S.     5  Hrs.     Continuation  of  Geology  163S.  Mr.  Price 

273S.  Geological  Survey.     SI,  S2.     1  to  4  Hrs.     Field  work  in  connection  with 

State  Geological  Survey.  Mr.  Price 

284.  Mineralogy.      I.     4  Hrs.     PR:  Chemistry  and  Physics  4.  Mr.  Martens 

285.  Microscopic  Mineralogy.  II.  4  Hrs.  An  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
polarizing  microscope.     PR:   Geology  284.  Mr.  Martens 

289.  Geologic  Problems.  I,  II.  2  to  4  Hrs.  Consult  instructor  before  reg- 
istering. Staff 

290.  Geologic  Problems.    I.  II.    2  to  4  Hrs.     Similar  to  Geology  289.  Staff 

291.  292.     Seminar.    I,  II.     1  Hr.     PR:  Geology  204.  Mr.  Martens 

Graduate    Division 
397,  398.     Research.       L  II.     1  to  5  Hrs.  Staff 
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GEO(.ll  LPHl 

Lower  Division 

7.  Introductory  Geography.  I.  3  or  4  Hrs.  Primarily  for  social-science 
majors  in  College  of  Education.  A  study  of  tin-  relationship  between 
environment  and  forms  of  lite,  with  special  emphasis  on  physiography 
and  climatology.  Mr.  Fridley 

Upper     Division 

108.  Natural   Resources  and  Geology  of  West  Virginia.     I.     2  or  3  Hrs.     PR: 
Geography  7  or  Geology  1.  Mr.  Price 

109.  Economic  Geography.     II.     2   Hrs.     PR:    Geography  7   or  Geology   1. 

Mr.  Fridley 
116.     Geography  of  North   America.     II.     3   Hrs.     PR:    Geography    7. 

Mr.  Fridley 

GERMANIC    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES 

The  chief  objective  of  the  department  is  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
thoughtful  German  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  Of  German  1,  2,  3.  and 
4,  each  is  prerequisite  to  the  next  following,  and  the  four  combined  are  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses. 

Students  majoring  in  German  are  advised  to  base  their  schedules  on  upper 
division  courses  from  the  following  subjects,  which  are  listed  here  in  the 
order  of  their  importance:  German,  education,  English,  European  history, 
Latin,  Romance  languages,  modern  philosophy,  and  Greek.  Those  who  are 
not  planning  to  teach  German  may  omit  the  courses  in  education,  but  the 
sequence  of  subjects,  from  the  angle  of  their  desirability  for  a  major  in  Ger- 
man, remains  the  same. 

GERMANIC    LANGUAGES   AND    LITERATURES1 

Professor    Porterfiki.d  :    Associate    Professor    Wadepuhl;    Assistant    Professor 
ROESCH;   Instructor  NORDMEYEB 

Lower   Division 

1.  Elementary  German.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  Pronunciation,  syntax,  reading,  com- 
position. Staff 

2.  Elementary  German.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.  Staff 

3.  Intermediate  German.  I.  3  Hrs.  Rapid  reading  of  prose  by  modern 
authors,  memorizing  of  poems,  dictation,  composition.  Staff 

4  or  104.     Intermediate  German.     II.     3  Hrs.     Continuation  of  German  3. 

Staff 

Upper  Division 

|107.     Nineteenth  Century  Drama.    I.    3  Hrs.     Critical  study  of  selected  dramas 
by  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig.  Mr.  Porterfield 

f108.     Nineteenth   Century   Drama.     II.     3   Hrs.     Continuation  of  German   107. 

Mr.  Porterfield 


^German  1,  2,  3,  and  4  each  is  prerequisite  to  the  next  following,  and  the  four 
combined  are  prerequisite  t<»  .ill  other  courses  with  the  exception  of  German  111, 
112,  121,  and  122,  for  which  German   1  and  2  are  prerequisite, 
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111.  Spoken  German.  I.  3  Hrs.  Practice  in  the  speaking  and  writing  of 
German.  Miss  Roesch 

112.  Spoken  German.    II.     3  Hrs.     Continuation  of  German  111.       Miss  Roesch 

121.  Scientific  German.  I.  3  Hrs.  Intended  primarily  for  students  in  sci- 
ence courses.  PR:  one  year  of  college  German  or  two  years  of  high- 
school  German.  Mr.  Porterfield 

122.  Scientific   German.     II.     3   Hrs.      Continuation   of   German    121. 

Mr.   Wadepuhl 

131.  German  Composition.     I.     1  Hrs.     Practice  in  the  writing  of  German. 

Mr.  Nordmeyer 

132.  German  Composition.     II.     1  Hr.     Practice  in  the  writing  of  German. 

Mr.  Nordmeyer 

201.  Old  High  German.  I.  1  Hr.  PR:  12  hours  of  German  from  the  upper 
division.  Mr.  Porterfield  and  Mr.  Nordmeyer 

202.  Old  High  German.  II.  1  Hr.  PR:  same  as  for  German  201.  and  includ- 
ing it.  Mr.  Porterfield  and  Mr.  Nordmeyer 

211.  Middle  High  German.  I.  1  Hr.  PR:  12  hours  of  German  from  the  upper 
division.  Miss  Roesch 

212.  Middle  High  German.  II.  1  Hr.  PR:  same  as  for  German  211.  and  in- 
cluding it.  Miss  Roesch 

221.  Gothic.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  12  hours  of  German  from  the  lower  division, 
German  251.  252.  and  English  231  and  232. 

Mr.   Porterfield   and   Mr.   Nordmeyer 

222.  Gothic.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:   same  as  for  German  221.  and  including  it. 

Mr.  Porterfield  and  Mr.   Nordmeyer 

241.  Faust,   Part   I.     I.     3  Hrs.     Open  to  qualified  undergraduates. 

Mr.  Porterfield 

242.  Faust,  Part  II.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  German  241.  Mr.  Porterfield 
t245.  History  of  German  Literature,  1766-1870.  I.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Porterfield 
f246.     History   of   German    Literature,   1870-1914.     II.     3   Hrs.     Continuation   of 

German  245.  Mr.  Porterfield 

f251,  252.     History  of  the  German   Language.     I  and  II.     2  Hrs.  per  semester. 

Open    to    qualified    undergraduates.      Required    of    all    majors    who    are 

planning  to  teach  German.  Mr.  Nordmeyer 

HISTORY 

Before  graduation  history  majors  are  required  to  complete  18  hours  in 
upper  division  courses,  including  History  276,  introduction  to  historical  re- 
search and  bihliography.  Six  hours  in  political  science  and  6  hours  in  eco- 
nomics are  also  required  in  addition  to  the  special  requirements  for  the  A.  B. 
degree.  Students  who  expect  to  major  in  history  should  complete  the  follow- 
ing subjects,  or  their  equivalents,  in  their  first  and  second  years:  Eng- 
lish, 6  hours;  French  or  German,  12  hours;  history,  12  hours,  which  should 
include  History  52  and  53;  zoology,  botany,  geology,  or  biology.  8  hours; 
political  science,  6  hours;  and  economics,  6  hours.  In  planning  further  work 
in  history,  students  should  consult  the  department  in  order  that  advanced 
courses  may  be  properly  correlated,  as  well  as  suited  to  individual  needs  and 
tastes.  One  lower  division  "year  course"  or  equivalent  in  history  is  pre- 
requisite for  a  major,   but   prospective  majors  are   advised  to   take   two   such 
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courses.    Students  who  major  in  history  must  obtain  the  advice  of  the  d.  part- 

ment  of  history. 

HISTORY 

Professors  Ambler,  Callahan,  Chitwood,  and   8hortrd> 
Dixon  and  Ennis;  Lecturer  Summers 

Lower   Division' 


1. 

2. 
52. 
53. 


101. 

106. 

107. 
108. 
114. 
133. 
134. 

149. 
150. 
151. 
161. 
164. 
188. 
218. 
231. 
232. 
235. 
|236. 
241. 
242. 
249. 
254. 


Europe  to  1815.  I.  II. 
Europe  since  1815.  II 
United  States  to  1865. 
United  States  since  1865 


::  Hrs.     For  freshmen. 

Mr.  Ennis,  Miss  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Summers 
3   Hrs.     Continuation  of   History   1. 

Mr.  Ennis,  Miss  Dixon,  and  Mi.  Summers 
I.  II.    :;  Hrs.     For  Bophomoi 

Mr.  Chitwood  and   Mr.  Ambler 
II.    ']  Hrs.    Continuation  of  History  52. 

Mr.  Chitwood  and  Mr.  Ambler 


Upper  Division 
Ancient  Times.  I.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Ennis 
Medieval  Europe.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  one  college  course  in  European  his- 
tory. Mr.  Ennis 
The  French  Revolution.  I.  3  Hrs.  Miss  Dixon 
The  Napoleonic  Era.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  History  107.  Miss  Dixon 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  II.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Ennis 
England  to  1688.  I.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Shortridee 
England   since    1688.     II.     3   Hrs.     Continuation   of    History    133. 


Western  Virginia  to  1860.     I.     3  Hrs. 
West  Virginia.     II.     3   Hrs. 
American   Colonial    History.      I.   II.      3    Hrs. 
Latin  America.     I  or  II.     3   Hrs. 
Problems  of  the  Pacific.     II.     3  Hrs. 
The  Puritan   Revolution.     I.     3  Hrs. 
Causes  of  the  World  War.  II.     3  Hrs. 
The   British   Empire.     I.     3   Hrs. 
Canada.     II.     3  Hrs. 

British   Reform   Movements.     II.     3   His. 
English  Constitutional   Growth.     I.     ::   I  Irs. 
Modern   Europe,  1876-1914.     II.     3   Hrs. 
Contemporary   Europe.     I  or  II.     3    Hrs. 
The  Westward  Movement  to  1820.     I  or  II. 
The  Trans-Mississippi    West.      II.      ::    \\v^. 


3   Hrs. 


Mr.  Shortridge 

Mr.  Ambler 

Mr.   Ambler 

Mr.   Chitwood 

Mr.  Callahan 

Mr.  Ennis 

Mi>s   Dixon 

Mr.  Chitwood 

Mr.  Shortridge 

Mr.  Shortridge 

Mr.  Shortridge 

Mr.  Shortridge 

Mr.  Ennis 

Mr.  Ennis 

Mr.   Unbler 

Mr.  Ambler 


'All  first  and  Becond-year  courses  are  offered    is  lower-division  "year  coui 
These  run   through   the  year,  but    in   no  case   i^   iis«-  first   half  >  • 

requisite  for  the  Becond   hall  mple,    History    l    is  nol    a    prerequisite    for 

History  i'.     History   1   and   History  2   make  up  the   Introductory   firsl    year   In   his- 
tory.     History  52  and   53  are  primarily   for  sophomores.      A    freshman    should   not 
t;ik'.-  in.ue  than  one  "year  course"  al  b  time,  and  a  sophomore  may  take  two 
courses"  only  by  permission  of  the  ad^ 
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256.  The  Jacksonian   Era.     II.     3  Hrs. 

257.  The  Ante-bellum   South   and  the  War  of  Secession.     I, 


II 


258.      Reconstruction   and    National    Development,   1865-1898.     I, 


259. 
260. 

261. 

263. 
264. 

265. 

266. 

271. 
276. 

289. 


349. 
350. 
351. 
370. 
384. 
385. 


Recent  American  History.     II.     3  Hrs. 

American    Foreign    Policy    and    Diplomacy,    1776-1861, 

History  52  and  53.  or  equivalent. 

American    Foreign    Policy   and    Diplomacy,    1861-1934. 

same  as  for  History  260. 

Anglo-American   Diplomatic   Relations.     I.     3  Hrs. 
American    Policy    in    Latin-American    Relations.      II. 


II 


Mr.  Chitwood 
.     3  Hrs. 

Mr.    Ambler 

II.     3   Hrs. 

Mr.  Ambler 

Mr.  Ambler 

3    Hrs.      PR: 

Mr.  Callahan 

3   Hrs.     PR: 

Mr.  Callahan 

Mr.  Callahan 
Hrs. 

Mr.  Callahan 
PR:  History  52 

Mr.  Callahan 

3    Hrs.      Con- 


American  Constitutional  Development  to  1860.    I.    3  Hrs. 

and  53,  or  equivalent. 

American    Constitutional    Development    Since    1860.      II 

tinuation  of  History  265. 

Problems   in    Recent   European    History.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.   Chitwood 

Introduction    to    Historical    Research    and    Bibliography.      I,    II.      3    Hrs. 

This  course  is  prescribed  in  the  fourth  year  for  all  history  majors. 

Mr.  Ambler  and  Mr.  Callahan 
Problems    in    Revolutionary    Europe,    1763-1815.      I    or    II.      3    Hrs. 

Miss  Dixon 

Seminars1 

Problems  in  Local  and  Regional  History.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Ambler 

Problems  in  Local  and   Regional   History.     II.     3  Hrs  Mr.  Ambler 

American  Colonial   Institutions.     I.  II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.   Chitwood 

Research  in  American   Hstory.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Callahan 

Problems  in  British   Imperial   History.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Shortridge 

Problems  in  British   Imperial   History.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Shortridge 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

Courses  in  this  subject  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  select  home  economics 
as  major  must  complete  the  lower-division  requirements  with  the  following 
changes  (see  pages  111-112). 

(b)     Science.     Chemistry,  8  hours,  and  Biology,  8  hours. 

(e)  Additional.     At  least  6  hours  in  each  of  three  of  the  following: 
English,  including  public  speaking;  history;  and  home  economics. 

(f)  Electives  include  Home  Economics   3,   4.   17,   and   31,   economics, 
sociology,  psychology,  political  science,  and  Humanities  1. 

In  the  upper  division,  Home  Economics  107,  115,  120,  135,  240,  251,  254,  or 
252  should  be  taken.  The  total  hours  must  not  exceed  36  in  this  College. 
Further  electives  should  be  taken  in  biological  sciences  and  social  sciences. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  students  who  are  not  interested  in  the 


Seminar  courses  are  for  history  and   social   science   majors  and   admission   is 
only  by  permission  of  instructors  in  charge  and  should  be  by  their  request. 
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physical  and  biological  sciences  may  elect  Home  Economics  17.  31,  116,  1Z4  or 

135,  138,  and  240. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  College  of  Education. 

The  head  of  the  home  economics  department  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 

is  also  a  member  of  the  College  of  Education  and  is  the  adviser  tor  students 
wishing  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  high-school  certificate  to  teach  home 
economics  with  a  second  teaching  subject. 

JOURNALISM 

Instruction  in  professional  journalism  was  begun  in  1920.  The  depart- 
ment of  journalism  was  established  in  1927  with  two  full-time  Instructors. 
At  present  the  department  has  three  full-time  Instructors  who  offer  17 
embracing  the  entire  scope  of  professional  training  for  journalistic  practice. 
Major  students  are  required  to  earn  at  least  30  hours  of  credit  in  journalism 
and  at  least  12  hours  in  some  related  minor  subject.  The  journalism  cur- 
riculum, which  calls  for  extensive  study  also  in  the  sock  1  bc!  nci  B,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  humanities,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Three  classes  of  students  are  served:  those  wishing  to  make  journalism 
the  nucleus  of  a  modern  liberal  education;  those  looking  forward  to  business 
or  professional  practice  for  which  journalistic  training  furnishes  excellent 
basic  preparation;  those  contemplating  reporting  and  other  journalistic 
writing,  or  the  editing  and  management  of  newspapers  or  special  periodicals, 
as  a  career. 

The  journalism  rooms  and  laboratories  are  equipped  and  utilized  like  the 
headquarters  of  a  large  weekly  or  small  daily  newspaper.  They  contain 
20  typewriters,  a  U-copydesk  and  other  work  tables,  a  "morgue"  and  reading 
room,  equipment  for  teaching  typograpby  and  news  photography,  telephones, 
reference  books,  and  the  like. 

Over  a  period  of  three  years  major  students  have  extensive  practical 
experience  in  producing  the  Daily  Athenaeum  and  other  campus  publications. 
The  campus  daily,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  offers 
not  only  extensive  experience  in  local  reporting  and  writing  but  an  oppor- 
tunity to  handle  the  wire  copy  of  an  international  press  association.  During 
the  summer  following  both  the  sophomore  and  the  junior  year  many  students 
gain  additional  practical  training  on  state  newspapers. 

Besides  instruction  in  professional  journalism  the  department  supervises 
campus  publications,  cooperates  with  the  University  Bureau  of  Information 
in  furnishing  correspondence  for  state  newspapers,  provides  professional 
service  for  state  high-school  newspapers,  and  joins  with  the  journalistic 
associations  of  the  state  in  advancing  their  professional  interests. 

Students  in  journalism  maintain  four  organizations:  the  University  Press 
Club,  to  which  all  proficient  reporters  and  advanced  students  belong;  Matrix, 
professional  sorority;  Journaliers.  professional  fraternity;  Kappa  Tan  Alpha, 
national  journalistic  scholarship  society. 

Before  or  soon  after  entering  the  University,  students  planning  to  major 
in  journalism  should  learn  the  touch  system  of  typewriting.     After  the   first 
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eight  weeks  in  Journalism  1,  all  written  work  must  be  done  on  a  typewriter. 
Since  journalism  students  will  also  find  shorthand  of  great  practical  value, 
they  are  urged,  although  not  required,  to  learn  it  before  coming  to  college, 
or  during  the  freshman  or  the  sophomore  year. 

Major  students  in  journalism  will  use  the  following  flexible  curriculum 
as  their  schedule  of  studies  from  year  to  year.  Courses  in  journalism  are 
not  open  to  freshmen. 

CURRICULUM    FOR    JOURNALISM    MAJORS 

NOTE.     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  (3);  History  1  (3);  foreign 
language  (3);  science  (4);  military  science  (1);  physical  education  (1); 
electives  (1  to  3).     Total,  16  to  18  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  2  (3);  History  2  (3); 
foreign  language  (3);  science  (4);  military  science  (1);  physical  education  (1) ; 
electives  (1  to  3).     Total,  16  to  18  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Journalism  1  (3);  History  52  (3); 
foreign  language  (3);  Economics  1  (3);  Psychology  1  (3);  military  science  or 
physical  education  (1);  elective  (0  to  2).     Total,  16  to  18  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Journalism  2  (3);  History  53 
(3);  foreign  language  (3);  Economics  2  (3);  Political  Science  5  (3);  military 
science  or  physical  education  (1);  elective  (0  to  2).     Total.  16  to  18  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR:  Journalism  103,  220,  104,  and  127  (3  each);  Political 
Science  106  (3);  advanced  political  science  courses  (3);  Sociology  101  (3); 
English  104  (3);  Philosophy  104  (3);   electives  (5  to  9).     Total,  32  to  36  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR:  Journalism  230  (3),  125  (2),  231  (3),  and  128  (3);  Eng- 
lish 142  (3);  Journalism  221  (2)  or  advanced  social  sciences  (2  to  3);  advanced 
social  sciences  or  literature  or  languages  (3  to  7);  electives  (8  to  17).  Total, 
32  to  36  hrs. 

JOURNALISM 

Professor  Reed  ;    Assistant   Professor   Kixehart  ;    Instructor   Michelson 

Lower  Division 

1.  Newspaper  Reporting.1  I.  II.  3  Hrs.  Two  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory hours.  Students  are  required  to  know  how  to  use  a  typewriter 
or  to  acquire  such  knowledge  during  the  first  half  of  the  semester. 
PR:    English  1  and  2,  with  a  final  mark  of  C  plus  or  higher  in  each. 

Mr.  Michelson 

2.  Newspaper  Reporting.  I.  II.  3  Hrs.  Two  lectures  and  three  labora- 
tory hours.     Continuation  of  Journalism    1,  which  is  prerequisite. 

Mr.  Michelson 


students  receiving-  a  mark  below   B   in   Journalism    1   are  advised   not   to   con- 
tinue work  in  this  department. 


Upper   Division 

Copy    Editing. 

I. 

3    Hrs.      PR:    Journalism 

Btructor. 

Copy   Editing. 

II. 

:}  Hrs.    PR:  Journalism 
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103.     Copy    Editing.     I.     3    Hrs.      PR:    Journalism    1    and    2    or   consent    of   in- 

Mr.  Rinehart 

1C4. 

Mr.  Rinehart 

108.     The    Community    Newspaper.      I.      2    Hrs.      I'R:    Journalism    1    and 

consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Rinenarl 

110.      Newspaper   Typography.      II.      2    Hrs.      I'R:    Journalism    1    ami    J    or   COn- 

sent  of  instructor.  M . .  Rinenarl 

112.  Publicity  Methods.     II.     2  Hrs.  Mr    Michelson 

113.  Newspaper  Advertising.     I.     :',    His.  Mr.   Rinenarl 
115.      High-School  Journalism  and  Student  Publications.     II.     2   Hrs.     Mr 

120.  News  Photography.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Journalism  1  and  2  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mr.   Mich 

•j-125.      Newspaper  Management.     I.     2   Hrs.     PR:    Journalism   1.   2,   1"::.  and    104, 
or  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Rinenarl 

127.  History  of  American  Journalism.     II      3   Hrs.  Mr.  Reed 

128.  Advanced  Reporting  and  Law  of  the  Press.  II.  3  Hrs.  For  seniors  in 
journalism.  Mr.  Rinehart 

220.  Feature  Writing.     I.     3  Hrs.     For  seniors  and  graduates.  Mr.  Reed 

221.  Journalistic  Critical  Writing.     I.     2  Hrs.     For  seniors  and  graduates. 

Mr.  Reed 

230.  Editorial  Writing.     I.     3  Hrs.     For  seniors  and  graduates.  Mr.  Reed 

231.  Journalism  Ethics.     II.     3  Hrs.     For  seniors  and  graduates.  Mr.  Reed 

UBRARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  BROUZAS  and  Assistant   BEESE 

Upper   Division 

Although  the  courses  in  library  training  are  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  preparing  to  qualify  for  State  certification  as  part-time 
librarians  in  public  schools,  they  may  be  taken  with  equal  benefit  by  the  gen- 
eral students  as  well  as  by  those  preparing  to  enter  college  library  work. 
Practice  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University  Library  will  be  required 
as  an  integral  part  of  courses  101,  102,  and  103.  A  good  knowledge  of  typing  is 
essential  for  high-school  librarians  and  is  prerequisite  to  all  library  courses  in 
accredited  library  schools.  Likewise,  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
very  desirable,  though  not  necessary  for  high-school  librarians.  Six  hours  of 
the  following  courses  are  required  for  certification.  See  also  Ed.  224  in  the 
Announcements  of  the  College  of  Education. 

101.  Reference  and  Bibliography.  I.  2  Hrs.  Basic  reference  books,  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  indexes,  year  books,  and  other  r<  mate- 
rial will  be  studied  and  evaluated,   with   practice   in   simple   bibliography 

making. 

102.  Cataloguing  and  Classification.  II.  2  Hrs.  Study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cataloguing  and  classification,  with  practical  experience  in 
handling  the  simpler  types  of  nocks.  The  nnit  card  will  be  used  and 
problems  of  teacher-librarians  will  receive  special  attention.  I'R: 
Library  Science  101;   reference  and  bibliography. 


Omitted,   1938-39. 
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f103.  Organization  and  Administration.  I.  2  Hrs.  Methods  of  planning, 
equipping,  and  organizing  a  school  library,  together  with  technical  and 
mechanical  processes  involved,  will  be  studied.  The  relation  of  the 
library  to  particular  types  of  school  organization  and  activities  will  be 
worked  out  through  discussions  and  problems. 

f104.  Book  Selection.  II.  2  Hrs.  Principles  and  methods  of  book  selection 
for  school  libraries  and  the  necessary  bibliographic  tools  will  be  studied. 
Readings,  covering  a  wide  range  of  material,  and  class  discussions  with 
aid  in  evaluation  and  adaptation  to  the  existing  needs  of  the  curriculum. 
PR:  Education  291,  exploratory  reading. 

MATHEMATICS 

Students  who  enter  from  high  school  with  only  1  unit  of  algebra  and  1 
unit  of  plane  geometry  must  elect  Mathematics  2  before  being  admitted  to  any 
further  courses,  except  Mathematics  7. 

Students  who  wish  to  fulfill  requirements  for  mathematics  as  a  teaching 
subject  are  advised  to  take  Mathematics  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  107,  and  108,  or  in 
case  the  student  enters  with  only  1  unit  in  algebra  and  1  unit  in  plane  geom- 
etry, Mathematics  2,  3,  4,  7,  5,  and  107  and  108. 

Preparation  for  the  Major.  Mathematics  7,  3,  4.  5.  Students  who  have 
only  1  unit  in  algebra,  Mathematics  2,  3,  7,  4  or  10,  5.  If  a  student  comes  well 
prepared  in  mathematics,  the  upper-division  courses,  Mathematics  107  and 
108,  may  be  taken  while  he  is  still  a  student  in  the  lower  division. 

The  Major.  Mathematics  107,  108,  240,  241,  242,  and  one  of  the  following 
courses:  243,  244,  and  245. 

COURSES    SUGGESTED    FOR    MAJORS    IX    MATHEMATICS 
WITH   A   SECOND   TEACHING    SUBJECT 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  English  1  (3);  French  or  German 
(3);  history  (3);  Mathematics  3  (4)  and  4  (2);  military  science  (1);  physical 
education  (1).     Total,  16  or  17  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  2  (3);  French  or  German 
(3);  history  (3);  Mathematics  5  (4);  public  speaking  (2);  military  science  (1); 
physical  education  (1).     Total,  16  to  17  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:  French  or  German  (3);  Mathe- 
matics 107  (4);  science  (4);  economics  (3);  political  science  (3);  military 
science  (1);  physical  education  (1).     Total,  18  or  19  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  SEMESTER:  French  or  German  (3);  Mathe- 
matics 108  (4);  science  (4);  sociology  (3);  English  (2);  military  science  (1); 
physical  education  (1).     Total,  17  or  18  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR:  Mathematics  240  (3)  and  242  (3);  education  (8);  health 
(2);  second  teaching  subject  and  electives  (13  to  19).     Total,  29  to  35  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR:  Mathematics  241  (3);  243,  244,  or  245  (3);  education 
(12);    second  teaching  subject  and  electives    (12  to  18).     Total,  30  to  36  hrs. 


•Not  offered,   1938-39,  but  offered   in  the  first   term  of  Summer  School. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professors  Eikslaxd.  Reynolds,  and  Turner;  Associate   Professor  Davis; 
Assistant  Professoi  Vehse;  [nstrucl        -         .ki  an. I  J  »■ 

Lower   Division 

2.  Algebra.     I,  II.     3  His.      PR:    1  unit  of  algebra  and   1   unit   of  pla 
etry. 

3.  College  Algebra.    I.  II.    4  Hrs.    PR:  p..  units  oi  algebra  or  Mathematics 

2.  and   1  unit  of  plane  geometry.  Staff 

4.  Plane  Trigonometry.     I.  II.     2   His.     I'll:    1%   units  of  algebra  and   1  unit 
of  plane  geometry. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.     I.  II.     4  Hrs.     PR:    college  algebra  and   plane   trig- 
onometry. 

7.    Solid  Geometry.    I.  II.    2  His.    If  offered  to  remove  entrance  conditions, 

%  unit.    PR:  piano  geometry.  Staff 

10.     Plane  Trigonometry.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    1  unit  of  algebra  and  1  unit  of 

plane  geometry.  Staff 

Upper   Division 

106.     Descriptive   Astronomy.     II.     3   Hrs.      Required   of  all   majors    in    mathe- 
matics.    PR:   Mathematics  5.  .Mr.  Reynolds 

107  or  207.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     I.  II.     4  Hrs.     PR:   Mathematics 

5. 

108  or  208.     Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     I,  II.     4  Hrs.     Continuation  of 

Mathematics  107.  Staff 

128.      Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.     II.     3  Hrs.     Primarily  for  students 
in  economics  and  sociology.     PR:  Mathematics  3.  Mr.  Reynolds 

130.      Elementary  Theory  of  Mathematical   Statistics.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    Math- 
ematics 107.  Mr.  Reynolds 

240.  Differential  equations.     I.  II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Mathematics  108.       Mr.  Davis 

241.  Theory   of    Determinants   and    Analytic    Geometry    of    Space.      I.      '■)    Hrs. 
PR:  Mathematics  108.  Miss  Turner 

242.  Advanced  Calculus.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:  Mathematics  108.  Mr.  Biesland 

243.  Projective  Geometry.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Mathematics  241.         Miss  Turner 

244.  Theory  of  Equations.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:  Mathematics  108.         Mr.  Reynolds 

245.  Vector  Analysis.    II.    3  Hrs.    PR:  Math.  240  and  242.  Mr.  Vehse 

Graduate    Division 

360.  Differential   Geometry  and   Theory   of  Surface.      I.      3    His.      PR:    Mathe- 
matics 240.  241.  242.  and  243.  Mr.  Biesland 

361.  Differential  Geometry  and  Theory  of  Surface.     II.     3  Hrs.     Continuation 
of  Mathematics  360.  Mr.  Eiesland 

362.  Higher  Algebra.    I.    2  Hrs.    PR:  Mathematics  242  and  243.   Mr.  Reynolds 

363.  Higher  Algebra.    II.     2  Hrs.     Continuation  of  Mathematics  362. 

Mr.  Reynolds 

364.  Introduction   to  the  Theory   of   Functions  of  a   Complex   Variable.      I.      3 
Hrs.     PR:   Mathematics  240,  242.  and  243.  Mr.  Reynolds 

365.  Introduction  to  the  Theory   of   Functions  of  a   Complex  Variable.     II.     3 
Hrs.    Continuation  of  Mathematics  ::»'.4.  Mr.  Reynolds 
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366,  367.  Higher  Plane  Curves.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  PR:  Mathe- 
matics 243.  Miss  Turner 

370,  371.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  PR:  Mathe- 
matics 240  and  Physics  232.  Mr.  Davis 

372,  373.  Linear  Quadratic  and  Line  Complexes.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester. 
PR:   Mathematics  361.  Mr.  Eiesland 

374,  375.  Algebraic  Surfaces.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  PR:  Mathe- 
matics 367.  Miss  Turner 

376,  377.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Mathe- 
matics 365.  Mr.  Reynolds 

PHILOSOPHY    AND    PSYCHOLOGY 

There  is  such  wide  diversity  in  the  preparation,  needs  and  aims  of  indi- 
vidual students  that  the  department  cannot  lay  down  inflexible  rules  with 
regard  to  sequence  of  courses. 

Psychology  1  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  department. 

In  general,  lower  division  courses  precede  upper  division  courses.  The 
upper  division  courses  are  arranged  in  the  order  best  suited  to  a  progressive 
development  of  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  psychology  respectively. 

Majors.  Students  who  desire  to  do  their  major  work  in  this  department 
should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  before  making  their  decision. 

There  are  various  fields  of  work  open  to  those  who  major  in  either 
philosophy  or  psychology,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Philosophy  Majors: 

1.  Teaching  philosophy  in  university,  college,  seminary,  or  normal  school. 

2.  The  ministry- 

3.  General   culture  for  those   not  planning  to   undertake   a   specific   type 
of  work. 

Psychology  Majors: 

1.  Teaching  psychology  in  university,   college,  or  normal  school. 

2.  Clinical  work  in  public  schools,  hospitals,  or  social  service. 

3.  Vocational  guidance. 

4.  Personnel  work  in  industry. 

5.  Preparation  for  certain  phases  of  psychiatry. 

6.  Consulting  psychologist. 

A  major  includes  at  least  24  hours  of  work  in  the  Department.  Students 
may  major  in  either  philosophy  or  psychology.  Students  majoring  in  either  of 
these  branches  will  include  at  least  one  course  in  the  other. 

The  sequence  of  courses  for  each  major  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  give 
the  student  the  best  foundation  for  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

Related  Courses.  Various  departments  offer  courses  of  special  value  to 
students  of  philosophy  and  psychology.     Following  is  a  list  of  these  courses. 

For  students  in  philosophy:  classical  civilization  (Greek  life  and  thought); 
ancient  or  medieval  history,  or  both;  sociology;  at  least  12  hours  in  one  of  the 
sciences,  or  mathematics. 
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For  students   in   psychology:    zoology;    physiology;    neurology;    sociology; 

education;   and  political  science. 

Students  whose  work  Bhowa  a  marked  deficiency  :n  English  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  course  in  advanced  composition. 

Majors  who  look  forward  to  teaching  philosophy  or  psychology  should 
plan  to  secure  at  Least  a  .Master's  degree  before  applying  lor  a  (caching 
position. 

Students  who  expect   to  continue   their  study  of  philosophy   or  psychology 
in  a  graduate  school,  either  lure  or  elsewhere,  are  advised   to   taki 
12  hours  of  hoth  German  and  French. 

PHILOSOPHY    AND    PSYCHOLOGY 
Professors  Winter  and  Stalnaksr;  Assistant   Professor  Cresswell 

PHILOSOPHY 

Lower    Division 

4.      Introduction   to    Philosophy.     I,    II.     3   His.      PR:    Psychology    1. 

.Mr.  Cresswell 
11  or  111.     Ethics.    I.    3  Hrs.     PR:  Psychology  1.  Mr.  Cresswell 

Upper    Division 

104.     Introduction   to   Philosophy.     I,   II.     3   Hrs.     PR:    Psychology   1. 

Mr.  Cresswell 
1C6.     Logic.     I.    3  Hrs.     PR:   Psychology  1,  Philosophy  4.  Mr.  Cresswell 

107.     Aesthetics.    II.    3  Hrs.     PR:  Psychology  1.  Philosophy  4.       Mr.  Cresswell 

112.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Psychology 
1.  Philosophy  4.  Mr.  Cresswell 

113.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  II.  3  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Philosophy 
112,  ending  with  German  Idealism.     PR:   Psychology  1.  and  Philosophy  4. 

Mr.   Crosswt  11 

114.  Contemporary  Philosophy.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Psychology  1.  Philosophy 
4.  and  3  hours  in  other  philosophy  courses.  Mr.  Cresswell 

120.  The  Philosophy  of  Plato.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Psychology  1.  Philosophy  4, 
and   3   hours   in   other   courses,   preferably   Philosophy    112. 

Mr.  Cresswell 

208.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Psychology  1,  Philosophy  4. 
and  3  hours  in  other  philosophy  courses.  Mr.  Cresswell 

212.  Seminar  in  Medieval  Philosophy.  II.  3  Hrs.  A  study  of  medieval 
enlt are  with  particular  reference  to  Thomas  Aquinas.  PR:  Psychology 
1,  Philosophy  4.  112,  113,  and  106.  Mr.  Cresswell 

217.  Seminar  in  Metaphysics.  I.  2  Hrs.  A  critical  study  of  a  selected  as- 
tern of  thought.     PR:    Psychology  1,   Philosophy  4.   112.   113.  and  106. 

Mr.  Cresswell 


Psychology  i   is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  In  the  department.     In  pron- 
cral.  lower-division  cours<  livision  courses,     in  the  upper  division 

the  courses  as  listed  below  are  arranged  in  tin-  order  besl   BUited  to  ;i  progressive 
development  of  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  psychology  respectively. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Lower   Division 
1.     Introduction  to  Psychology.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     This 
course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principal  phenom- 
ena of  mental  life,  and  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  psychology 
and  philosophy.  Mr.  Winter  and  Miss  Stalnaker 

10  or  110.     Applied   Psychology.     II.     3   Hrs.     A  study  of  the  application  of 
psychology  to  medicine  and  law.     PR:   Psychology  1.  Mr.  Winter 

12  or   112.      Experimental    Psychology.     I.   II.     3    Hrs.     This   course   may   be 
taken  simultaneously  with  Psychology  1.  Miss  Stalnaker 

Upper    Division 

101.     introduction  to   Psychology.       I,  II.     3  Hrs. 

Mr.  Winter  and  Miss   Stalnaker 
116.     Social  Psychology.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Psychology  1.  Mr.  Winter 

122.     Child  Psychology.    II.     3  Hrs.     PR:  Psychology  1.  Miss  Stalnaker 

132.     Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Industry.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Psychology  1. 

Mr.  Winter 
219.     Clinical  Psychology.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Psychology  1,  122,  and  124. 

Miss  Stalnaker 

224.     Mental  Measurement.    I.     3  Hrs.     PR:  Psychology  1.  Miss  Stalnaker 

226.     Advanced  Experimental  Psychology.     I.     2  Hrs.     Students  in  this  course 

will  be  given  individual  problems  for  experimentation.     PR:   Psychology 

1,  12,  and  224.  Mr.  Winter 

229.  Abnormal   Psychology.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    Psychology  1,  12,  and  116. 

Miss  Stalnaker 

230.  Advanced  Psychology.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  Psychology  1  and  12,  and  one 
course  in  philosophy.  Mr.  Winter 

234.  Problems  in  Child  Psychology.  II.  3  Hrs.  Students  in  this  course  will 
be  assigned  individual  problems  in  child  behavior.  PR:  Psychology  1, 
12,  and  122.  Miss  Stalnaker 

240.  History  of  Psychology.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Psychology  1  and  12,  and  two 
courses  in  philosophy.  Mr.  Winter 

245.  Seminar.  I.  2  Hrs.  A  critical  study  of  the  current  literature  of  psy- 
chology.    PR:  Psychology  1,  12,  and  116.  Mr.  Winter 

301,  302.     Special  Problems  in  Psychological   Research.     I  and  II.     2  to  4  Hrs. 

Staff 

PHYSICS 

The  various  courses  offered  in  physics  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Agriculture,  and  Engi- 
neering, the  School  of  Music,  and  the  School  of  Medicine.  All  the  courses 
are  divided  into  lower  and  upper  divisions.  Majors  in  physics  or  mathematics 
will  choose  courses  from  the  upper  group  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

COURSES   SUGGESTED  FOR  PHYSICS   MAJORS 

First  Year — English,  algebra,  trigonometry,  introductory  physics,   French, 

some  required  subjects. 
Second    Year — analytical    geometry,    calculus,    problems    in    physics,    Ger- 
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man,  general  physical  laboratory  or  chemistry  (or  radio  or  photog- 
raphy), public  speaking,  some  required  subjects, 

Third  Year— light,  electrical  measurements,  advanced  radio,  differential 
equations,  German,  some  required  Bubjects. 

Fourth  Year — modern  electrical  theory  or  electricity  and  magnetism, 
theoretical  mechanics,  vector  analysis.  Intermediate  physical  labora- 
tory. 

PHYSICS 

Prof essors  Colwell  and  Molby;  Associate  Prof 

Holmes  and  Friend;  Instructor  Thomas 

Lower   Division 

1.  Introductory    Physics.      I.      3    Hrs.      Primarily    for    freshmen.      Required 

of  all  agricultural  students  and  all  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Must  be  accompanied  by  Physics  3.  Takes  up  mechanics,  sound,  and 
heat.    PR:  plane  geometry  and  algebra.  Mr,  Colwell  and  Mr.  Thomas 

2.  Introductory  Physics.  II.  3  Hrs.  Primarily  for  freshmen.  Must  be 
accompanied  by  Physics  4.  Includes  electricity,  magnetism,  and  light 
PR:  Physics  1.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Mr.  Thomas 

3.  4.      Introductory    Physical    Laboratory.      I    and    II.      1    Hr.    per    semester. 

Primarily  for  freshmen.  Accompanies  and  is  required  of  all  students 
who  take  Physics  1  and  2.  Staff 

17.  General  Laboratory.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  Primarily  for  sophomores  and 
juniors.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  more  laboratory  work  than  that  offered  in  Physics  3  and  4. 
PR:   Physics  3  and  4.  Mr.  Molby 

Upper    Division 

105.  General  Physics.  I.  4  Hrs.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  engineering 
degrees  and  recommended  for  all  students  who  major  in  mathematics. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  Physics  1.  Physics  107  must 
accompany.  Comprises  mechanics,  sound,  and  heat.  PR:  trigonometry 
and  analytic  geometry.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Friend 

105A.  General  Physics.  II.  4  Hrs.  A  repeat  course  for  those  who  have  failed 
in  Physics  1".".  Mr.  Thomas 

106.  General  Physics.  II.  4  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Physics  105.  Not  open 
to  students  who  have  credit  in  Physics  1  and  2.  ('overs  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism.     Physics  108  must  accompany. 

Mr.  Ford  and   Mr.   Holmes 

107.  108.     General  Physics  Laboratory.     T  and  II.     1  Hr.  per  semester.     A  com- 

panion course  for  Physics  105  and  106.  Staff 

109,  110.  A  Problem  Course  in  General  Physics.  I  and  II.  2  Hrs.  per  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Physics  1.  2.  3,  and  4,  or  equivalent; 
not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Physics  105,  106,  107.  and  108. 

Mr.  Thomas 

113.  Introductory  Radio-Telegraphy  and  Radio-Telephony.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR: 
Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Friend 

114.  Introductory  Radio-Telegraphy  and  Radio-Telephony.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR: 
Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Friend 

116,216.     Photography.     II.     3  Hrs.     For  science  majors.  Mr.  Molby 
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221.  Light.  I.  3  Hrs.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  general  biology,  chemistry,  and  medicine.  Grad- 
uate credit  will  be  allowed  to  those  who  are  not  majoring  in  Physics. 
PR:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  trigonometry,  or  Physics  105,  106,  107,  and 
108.  Mr.  Molby 

223.  Electrical  Measurements.  I.  3  Hrs.  Primarily  for  juniors.  PR:  Physics 
1,  2,  3,  4,  or  105,  106,  107,  and  108,  and  integral  calculus.  Mr.  Friend 

224.  Radio-Telegraphy  and  Radio-Telephony.  II.  3  Hrs.  Open  to  seniors. 
Elective  for  seniors  in  electrical  engineering.  PR:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and 
4,  or  equivalent,  and  integral  calculus.  Mr.  Friend 

225.  226.     Introduction   to    Modern    Physics.     I  and   II.     3   Hrs.   per   semester. 

Especially  for  students  majoring  in  the  natural  sciences.  Open  to  all 
seniors.  PR:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  or  105,  106,  107,  and  108,  and  Mathe- 
matics 3  and  4,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Ford 
231,  232.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Open  to 
seniors.  PR:  Physics  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  or  105,  106,  107,  and  108,  and  integral 
calculus.                                                                                                    Mr.  Colwell 

233.  Introductory  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  I.  3  Hrs.  Open  to  seniors. 
PR:  Physics  105,  106,  107,  and  108.  and  integral  calculus.  Mr.  Holmes 

234.  Introductory  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  II.  3  Hrs.  Continuation  of 
Physics  233,  which  is  prerequisite.  Mr.  Holmes 

241,  243,  245,  247.     Physics   Seminar.     I.     1   Hr.     Open   to   seniors   and   grad- 

uates.   A  discussion  of  modern  research  in  physics.  Mr.  Colwell 

242,  244,  246,  248.     Physics  Seminar.     II.     1  Hr.     Similar  to  Physics  241. 

Mr.  Colwell 

249,  250.     Intermediate  Laboratory.    I  and  II.     2  to  4  Hrs.  per  semester.     Open 

to  seniors  who  major  in  physics.     PR:    Physics  105,  106,   107,  and  108, 

and  calculus.  Mr.  Ford 

Graduate    Division 

381.  Physical  Optics.    I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Molby 

382.  Physical  Optics.    II.    3  Hrs.    A  continuation  of  Physics  381.  Mr.  Molby 

383.  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Molecular  Physics.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR: 
Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  or  Physics  105,  106,  107,  and  108,  and  integral 
calculus.  Mr.  Holmes 

384.  The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Molecular  Physics.  II.  3  Hrs.  A 
continuation  of  Physics  383.  Mr.  Holmes 

385.  386.    Quantum  Mechanics.    I  and  II.     3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Mr.  Thomas 
391,  392.    Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    I  and  II.     3  Hrs.  per  semester. 

Mr.  Colwell 
397,  398.     Research.    I  and  II.    4  to  6  Hrs.  per  semester.       Mr.  Colwell  and  Staff 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE 

Students  who  expect  to  select  political  science  as  their  major  subject 
should,  while  in  the  lower  division,  receive  credit  for  Political  Science  4  and 
5,  History  1,  2,  52,  53,  and  Economics  1  and  2  or  Sociology  1  and  3.  Political 
Science  4  and  5  constitute  the  basic  work  in  this  department,  and  they,  or 
their  equivalent,  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  the  upper  division.  The 
major  requirement  is  18  hours  of  upper  division  courses.  There  should  be  a 
first  minor  of  12  hours  in  upper  division  courses  in  history  or  economics,  and  a 
second  minor  of  6  hours  in  upper  division  courses  in  the  other  subject.     With 
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the  approval  of  the  departmental  adviser,  part  of  the  required  work  in  the 
major  may  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Law.  Students  who  are  planning  to  meet 
the  state  certification  requirements  should  take  Political  Science  '. 

COURSES    SUGGESTED    FOB    POLITK    \l.    SCIENCE    MAJORS 

NOTE:  Credit  hours  are  shown  In  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

FIRST  YEAR.  FIRST  SEMESTER:  Engilsh  1  (3);  biology  (4);  French 
or  German   (3);    History   1    (3);    military   BCience    Hi;    physical   education    (1), 

Total.  14  or  15  hrs. 

FIRST  YEAR.  SECOND  SEMESTER:  English  2  (3);  botany  or  soology 
(4);  French  or  German  (3);  History  2  (3);  military  science  (1);  physical  edu- 
cation (1).    Total,  14  or  15  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  SEMESTER:     Political  Science  4  (3);   French  or 

German   (3);    History  52    (3);    Economics   1    or   Sociology    1    (3);    Psycholi 
(3);   military  science  or  physical  education    (1);    elective    (2).     Total,   is  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR.  SECOND  SEMESTER:  Political  Science  5  (3);  French 
or  German  (3);  History  53  (3);    Economics  2  or  Sociology  3   (3);    Philosophy  4 

(3);    military  science  or  physical  education    H);    elective    (2).     Total.    18   hrs. 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE1 

Associate  Professor  Frasure;  Assistant    Professor  Garwick;   Instructors  DkLancy, 

Cohen,8  and  La  Rue 

Lower  Division-' 

4.  The    Principles    and    Practices    of    Government:      The     European    States 
System.      I.      3    Hrs.      Primarily    for    sophomores. 

.Miss  DeLancy  and  Mr.  Cohen 

5.  The    Principles    and    Practices    of    Government:     The    American    Federal 
System.     II.     3   Hrs.     Primarily  for  sophomores. 

M  [as  I  DeLancy  and  Mr.  Cohen 

Lower   Division 

106.  American  State  and  Local  Government.     I,  II.     3  His.  Mr.  C.arwick 

107.  American  City  Government.  II.  :',  IPs.  Mr.  Garwick 
202.      Political    Parties  and   Public  Opinion.      I.     :;    IPs                          Mr.   Garwick 

208.  Problems  of  the   Modern  State:     The   Administrative   Process.     I.     .".    Hrs. 

Mr.  Garwick 

209.  Problems   of   the    Modern    State:     The    Legislative    Process.      II.      3    IPs. 

Mr.  Garwick 

f210.      British   Government  and    Practical    Politics.     II.      :'.    IPs.  Mr.    Prasure 

211.      New  Constitutions  of  Europe.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.   Prasure 


iRegmlar  elective  f<>r  Arts  and  Sciences  studei 

These  courses  are  pre-requisite  to  a]]  upper-division  work  in  ihe  department. 

•On  leave,  1937-38. 

tOmitU'd.  1938-39. 
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216.     Comparative  Political  Institutions.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Frasure 

219.  History    of    Political    Thought:      Plato    to    Machiavelli.      I.  3    Hrs.      Re- 
quired of  majors.  Mr.  Garwick 

220.  History  of   Political   Thought:     Machiavelli   to  the    Present.     II.      3   His. 
Required  of  majors.  Mr.  Garwick 

221.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Political  Thought.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Garwick 

222.  American   Constitutional    Principles.     I.      3   Hrs.  Mr.   Cohen 

223.  International   Law.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Cohen 

261.  International  Relations.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Frasure 

262.  International  Government.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Frasure 

Graduate    Division 

301.  Methods  of  Research   in  Political  Science.     I.     2  to  4  Hrs.       Mr.  Frasure 

302.  Methods  of  Research  in  Political  Science.     II.     2  to  4  His.       Mr.  Frasure 

303.  Selected    Problems    in    International    Relations.      I.      2    to    4    Hrs. 

Mr.  Frasure 
3C4.     Selected    Problems    in    Internationa!    Relations.     II.      2   to   4   Hrs. 

Mr.  Frasure 
360.     Thesis.    I  and  II.    2  to  4  Hrs.  Mr.  Frasure,  Mr.  Garwick 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING 

The  instruction  in  this  department  aims  to  serve  the  following  ends, 
which  are  both  cultural  and  practical:  to  prepare  men  and  women  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  effective  speaking  in  social,  business,  and 
professional  life;  to  prepare  qualified  teachers  in  public  speaking,  debate, 
reading,  and  drama  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges;  to  train  men  and  women 
for  public  life  as  lecturers,  readers,  actors,  salesmen,  demonstrators,  etc.;  to 
enlarge  the  student's  oral  vocabulary,  his  ability  to  think  quickly  and  logically 
in  the  presence  of  an  audience;  to  develop  his  interpretive  and  dramatic 
powers;  and  to  give  general  cultural  training  to  all  who  seek  greater  enjoy- 
ment from  reading  good  literature  and  attending  the  theatre. 

Forensic  Activities.  An  extensive  program  of  intramural  and  inter- 
collegiate debate  and  oratorical  contests  is  fostered  by  the  department  in 
conjunction  with  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  the  honorary  forensic  fraternity. 

Plays.  The  classes  in  play  production  give  a  number  of  public  and  semi- 
public  plays  each  year. 

Public  Appearances.  Numerous  opportunities  are  afforded  advanced 
students  of  speech  to  appear  before  clubs,  schools,  churches,  and  civic  asso- 
ciations as  speakers,  readers,  and  story  tellers.  Advanced  students  and  faculty 
members  also  present  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  recitals. 

Majors.  A  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  is  required  of  majors,  and 
15  semester  hours  for  speech  minors.  To  assist  in  planning  the  schedules 
the  following  distribution  of  hours  is  recommended;  to  those  seeking  a  teach- 
ers' certificate  with  speech  and  English  as  a  first  teaching  subject,  and  for- 
eign language  or  social  sciences  as  a  second  teaching  subject,  the  distribution 
as  shown  in  column  2  is  recommended: 
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Subject  //,, 

Speech     30 

English,   journalism,    library    BCience    20                    28 

Foreign    languages    1.;       \->  ()l 

Social    studies    K,       4,1  or   L"> 

Science  and  mathematics it; 

Psychology  and   philosophy   1.;                      0 

Physical   education    4 

Electives     In                    n 

Education     q 


128         128-1  ::i' 
PUBLIC   SPEAKING 
Asaistanl   Professo  -    Lowtheh  and  l'i  \k 

Lower   Division 

3.  Beginning  Voice  Training.  I,  II.  3  Mrs.  Drills  for  developing  proper 
breath  support  and  for  producing  a  strong,  flexible,  resonant  voir.-. 
Coordination  of  mind  and  voice.  Mrs    Pear 

6.      Beginning   Acting.      I,    II.      3    Hrs.      Drills   for   developing   muscular    con- 
trol;    for    overcoming    fear    inhibitions;     for    rendering     the     bod] 
pressive    of    thought    and    emotion.      Coordination    of    mind    and    body. 

Mis.  Fear 
11.     Effective   Speaking.     I,   II.     3   Hrs.     Study  and   application   of  the   prin- 
ciples  of   practical   public   speaking.      Practice    in    the    composition    and 
delivery   of   speeches    intended    to   effect    a    definite    audience    response. 
Parliamentary  law  and  procedure.  Mr.  Lowther  and  Staff 

Upper   Division 

OH  LTOR1    AM)    DEB  v  i  i: 

113.     Principles  of  Argumentation  and  Debate.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Lowther 

120.  Advanced  Debating.    I,  II.    3  Hrs.  Mr.  Lowther 
215.     Persuasion.     II     3  Hrs.     PR:   Course  11.                                          Mr.  Lowther 

VOICE    AM)    OHM.    INTERPRETATION 

121.  Advanced  Voice  and   Diction.     I.   II.     3  Hrs.     Includes  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish phonetics.  M>.  Fear 

129.     Technique  of  Oral  Interpretation.     I,  IL      3  Hrs.  Mrs.  Fear 

222.     Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  Course  129.  Mrs 

228.     Professional   Reading.     I,  II.     2  Hrs.     For  advanced  majors  only. 

Mrs.    Fear 
240.     Speech  Correction.     I.     3  Hrs.     The  causes  and  treatment   of  speech  de- 
fects. Mr.   Lowther 

I) it  \M  \  lie     vhts 

100.  Theatrical   Make-up.     I  and   II.     2   Hrs.  Mr.   Lowther 

110.  Verse    Choir.      I   and    II.      1    Mr.  Mr.    Lowther 

132.  Advanced  Acting.     II.     3   Hrs.      PR:    Course   ft.  Mr.   Lowther 

133.  Play  Producing.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:   Courses  132  and  137.  -Mr.  Lowther 


students  who  enU-r  without   foreign  lai  d   wish   t<>  make  it   a   second 

teaching-  subject  will  be  required   t . .   take  extra    hours. 
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137.     Play  Directing.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Lowther 

139.  The  Theatre  and  Theatric  Arts.  II.  3  Hrs.  A  critical  and  historical 
study  of  the  theatre  and  theatric  arts  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  the 
theatre  to  culture.  Mr.  Lowther 

SPECIAL 

140,  141,   142.      Extra-Curricular   Speech    Activities.     I,   II.     1   to   3   Hrs.     The 

head  of  the  department  may  grant  credit  for  any  extra-curricular 
speech  activity  which  is  assigned  and  directed  by  a  member  of  the 
speech  faculty.  Staff 

SPEECH  CLINIC.     I,  II. 

Students  in  speech  courses  found  to  possess  speech  defects  will  be 
required  to  attend  the  clinic  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  so  far 
as  time  will  permit,  the  services  of  the  clinic  will  be  made  available 
to  any  student  of  the  University.  Mr.  Lowther 

VOICE  AND  DICTION  CLINIC,     I,  II. 

Students  in  speech  courses  needing  special  attention  to  problems  of 
breathing  and  voice  placing  and  diction  will  be  assigned  to  this  clinic. 

143.  Theatre  Workshop.  I.  II.  1  to  3  Hrs.  For  the  production  of  Univer- 
sity plays  and  the  informal  stimulation  of  interest  in  creative  arts. 
PR:   consent  of  director.  Mr.  Lowther 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES 

Courses  1  and  2  or  two  years  of  high  school  credit  will  be  required  for 
entrance  to  courses  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Usually  students  who  have  had  two  years' 
study  of  the  language  in  high  school  should  take  courses  5  and  6.  Students 
who  have  done  three  years  of  work  in  high  school  should  take  courses  7  and  8. 

Prospective  major  students,  and  students  who  expect  to  do  more  advanced 
work  in  language,  should  not  take  more  than  6  hours  in  courses  5,  6,  7  and  8. 

Students  whose  grades  have  consistently  fallen  below  B  in  language  work 
in  the  lower  division  should  not  select  Romance  languages  as  a  major  subject. 

No  student  who  has  not  completed  French  109,  110,  115,  116,  and  231  or 
Spanish  109,  110,  211,  212,  221,  and  222  will  be  recommended  as  a  teacher  of 
these  subjects. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  by  this  Department  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  a  student  must  have  completed,  in  addition  to  special  require- 
ments for  the  A.  B.  degree,  one  of  the  following  combinations: 

PROGRAM    FOR    MAJOR    STUDENTS 

NOTE:    Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

FRENCH:  French  109,  110,  115,  116,  221,  and  222  (3  each);  231  (2); 
Spanish  (6  to  12). 

SPANISH:  Spanish  109,  110,  211,  212,  221,  and  222  (3  each);  French  (9 
to  12). 


Tiik  College  of  Aura  and  S  L5S 

M(.(.i:mi:d    DISTRIBUTION    OF    COURSBI 

FIRST  YEAR:     One  Romance  language,  6  Ins.;    English   1   and  2   (6);   a 
laboratory  science,  8;  physical  education,  2;  military  science  (when  requi 
2;  electives,  8  to  10  hrs. 

SECOND  YEAR:    Two  Romance  languages  (6  bra.  each),  12  bra.;  military 
science  (when  required),  3;  electives  and  lower-division  preparation  tor  minor 

subjects,  18  to  20  hrs. 

THIRD    YEAR:       French    or    Spanish    109    and    110    (if    not    completed    in 

second   year)    »'»  hrs.;    French    115   and    116   or    Spanish    211    and    212,    ti;    minor 
subject  and  electives.  20  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR:      French  or  Spanish  221    and  222,   6  Ins.:    French   231    or 
elective  in  Spanish.  2;  minor  BUDJect  and  electives,  24  hrs. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES    AND    LITERATURES 

Profesfi     -  Stathebs,  Darby,  and  Speker;  Associate  Profess 

Assistant  Professor  Ashburnj   Instructors  Manning  and  McBride 

1  ui:\(  11 

Lower   Division 

1,  2.     Elementary  French.     I.  II.     3  Hrs.  per  semester.  Staff 

5.  Fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     I.     3  Hrs.  Staff 

6.  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     II.     3  Hrs.  Staff 

7  or  107.     Advanced  Readings.     I.     3  Hrs.  Stall 

8  or  108.    Advanced  Readings.     II.     3  Hrs.  Staff 

Upper   Division 

109.  Grammar   and    Pronunciation.      I.      3    Hrs.  For    sophomores   or   juniors. 
PR:   12  hours  of  French,  or  equivalent.  Staff 

110.  Advanced   Conversation.     II.     3   Hrs.      For  sophomores   or  juniors.      I'll 
French  109  or  equivalent.  Staff 

115.  The  Classical  School.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:   12  hours  of  French,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.   I  >arby  and  Mr.  Spiker 

116.  The  Classical  School  After  Moliere.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    French  115. 

Mr.  Darby  and  Mr.  Spiker 
217.     Civilization  francaise.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  French  115  and  1  If..         Mr.  Spiker 

221.  The   Romantic   Movement.     I.     3   Hrs.      PR:    French    11".   and    116. 

Mr.   St;  • 

222.  French  Literature  Since  1850.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  French  221.  Mr.  Statin  rs 
f223.  The  Problem  Play.  I.  2  Hre.  PR:  French  11.",  and  116.  Mr.  Darby 
f224.      Historical  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     II.     L'  Hrs.     PR;    French  115 

and  116.  Mr.  Darby 


bourses  1  and  2.  or  two  years  of  high -school  credit,  will  be  required  for  en- 
trance to  courses  5,  »',,  7,  and  v  Usually,  students  who  nave  bad  I 
of  the  language  in  high  school  should  take  courses  5  and  6.  Students  who  have 
Sone  three  years  of  work  in  high  school  should  take  courses  7  and  8.  No  student 
vho  has  not  completed  French  109,  110,  11."..  116,  and  231,  or  Spanish  100,  110,  211, 
212.  and  221,  will  be  recommended  as  a  teacher  of  these  subj< 
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f226.     Literary  Criticism   in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:   French 

221  and  222.  Mr.  Spiker 

|229.     Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  French  115  and  116. 

Mr.  Spiker 

230.  The  Sixteenth  Century  After  1550.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:  French  115  and  116. 

Mr.  Spiker 

231.  Phonetics  and    Pronunciation.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:    18  hours  of  French,   or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Stathers 

237.  Moliere.    I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  French  115  and  116.  Mr.  Spiker 

f243.  Etude  du  vocabulaire.    I.     2  Hrs.    PR:  French  109  and  110.  Mr.  Stathers 

f244.  Explication  de  textes.    II.    2  Hrs.    PR:  French  109  and  110.  Mr.  Stathers 

275.  Theatre  of  Eighteenth   Century.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:    French  115  and  116. 

Mr.  Darby 

276.  Voltaire.    II.     2  Hrs.     PR:  French  115  and  116.  Mr.  Darby 

281.  Topic  in  Romantic  Period.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:   French  115  and  116. 

Mr.  Stathers 

282.  Topic  in  Contemporary   Period.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:    French  115  and  116. 

Mr.  Stathers 

Graduate    Division 

391.  Seminar.    I.      2    to    5    Hrs.      The    origin    of    French    comedy    relative    to 
native  and  foreign  elements  in  its  composition.  Mr.  Spiker 

392.  Seminar.     II.     2  to  5  Hrs.     The  development  of  the  theory  of  tragedy 
before  the  seventeenth  century-  Mr.  Spiker 

395.  Seminar.     I.     2  to  5  Hrs.     Individual  study  of  some  subject  chosen  from 
the  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.         Mr.  Stathers 

396.  Seminar.     II.     2  to  5  Hrs.     A  critical  study  of  some  phase  of  literature 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Stathers 

SPANISH 

Lower    Division 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.     I.     3  Hrs.  Staff 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish.     II.     3  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Spanish  1.  Staff 

5.  Contemporary  Fiction.     I.     3  Hrs.  Staff 

6.  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    II.     3  Hrs.  Staff 

Upper  Division 

109.  Grammar  and  Conversation.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Ashburn 

110.  Advanced  Conversation.     II.     3  Hrs.     For  sophomores  or  juniors.     PR: 
Spanish  109,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Ashburn 

f115.     Lyric  Poetry.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:   12  hours  of  Spanish,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Ashburn 
f1 1 6.     Civilization  and  Culture.     II.  3  Hrs.     PR:  12  hours  of  Spanish,  or  equiv- 
alent. Mr.  Ashburn 

211.  Nineteenth    Century    Literature   to    1870.      I.      3    Hrs.     PR:    12   hours   of 
Spanish,  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Ashburn 

212.  Spanish    Literature   Since   1870.     II.     3   Hrs.     PR:    12  hours   of   Spanish, 
or  equivalent.  Mr.   Ashburn 


Omitted,  1938-39. 
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1221.      Literature  of  the  Golden  Age.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:    IS  hours  of  Spanish,  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  M  it  rani 

t222.     The  Golden  Age  after   Lope  de  Vega.     II.     3   Hrs.      PR:    Spanish   221. 

Mr.   M  it  rani 

1TAI.I  V\ 

Lower   Division 

1.  Elementary  Italian.     I.     3  Hrs. 

2.  Intermediate    Italian.      II.      3    Hrs.      Continuation    of    Italian 

5.  Contemporary   Readings.     I.     3  Hrs. 

6.  Advanced   Readings.     II.     3  Hrs. 

Upper   Division 

t"! 09.  Composition  and  Conversation.     I.     3  Hrs. 

1 1 1 0.  Advanced  Conversation.    II.    3  Hrs. 

115.  Italian  Literature.     I.     3  Hrs.     General  sur\ 

116.  Italian  Literature.     II.     3  Hrs.     Continuation  of  course  115. 

SOCIOLOGY    AND    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

The  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance  desires  the 
cooperation  of  the  social  science  departments  of  West  Virginia  University  in 
the  training  of  students  for  responsible  social  service  work  in  West  Virginia. 
Sociology  majors  planning  for  work  in  this  field  are  expected  to  do  con- 
siderable amount  of  supervised  field  work  with  approved  social  welfare  agen- 
cies in  Morgantown  and  Monongalia  County. 

SUGGESTED    PROGRAMS    FOR    SOCIOLOGY    MAJORS 

SECOND  YEAR:  Sociology  1  (3);  Economics  1  and  2  (6);  military 
science  or  physical  education  (2);  history  (6);  political  science  (6);  group 
requirements  and  electives  (9).     Total.  32  hrs. 

THIRD  YEAR:  Sociology  103,  105,  234,  and  108  (3  each);  Psychology  1 
(3)  and  116  (3);  Journalism  1  (3);  Genetics  111  (2);  Economics  111  (3); 
electives  (6).    Total,  32  hrs. 

FOURTH  YEAR:  Sociology  210,  232,  241,  242,  233,  and  240  or  246  (3 
each);  Economics  212  (4);  electives  (10).     Total,  32  hrs. 

SOCIOLOGY    AND    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

Professor  Habbis  and   Assistant   Professor  Bafosnekow 

Lower   Division 

1.*   Introduction  to  Sociology.     I.  II.     3  Hrs.     Analysis  of  the  social  forces 
isfollowed  by  a  description  of  social   institutions  and   social   processes. 

Staff 

3    or    103.      Rural    Sociology.      II.      3    Hrs.      Distinctive    characteristics    and 
problems  of  rural  society.  Mr.  Harris 


fOmitted,    1938-39. 
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Upper  Division 

101.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  Analysis  of  the  social  forces, 
the  social  heritage,  the  more  important  social  processes,  of  collective 
behavior,  social  control,  and  social  change.  Staff 

105.  Urban  Sociology.  II.  3  Hrs.  Rise  and  growth  of  urbanism.  Prob- 
lems of  population,  health,  housing  and  sanitation,  education  and 
recreation,  poverty,  and  crime  in  the  city.  Mr.  Saposnekow 

108.  Problems  of  Child  Welfare.  II.  3  Hrs.  The  social  or  community  as- 
pects of  child  welfare  problems.     Special  reference   to  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Harris 

210.  The  Family.  II.  3  Hrs.  The  modern  family  in  its  sociological,  eco- 
nomic, and  legal  aspects.  Mr.  Harris 

231.  Race  Problems.  I.  3  Hrs.  Problems  of  race  relationships,  with  special 
reference  to  present  day  aspects  of  the  American  negro  problem. 

Mr.  Harris 

232.  Immigration.  I.  3  Hrs.  After  a  brief  historical  survey  of  immigra- 
tion, the  economic,  industrial,  political,  and  social  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem are  discussed.  Mr.  Saposnekow 

233.  Problems  of  Crime  and  Delinquency.  I.  3  Hrs.  Readings,  research 
projects,  and  inspection  trips.  Mr.  Saposnekow 

234.  Problems  of  Dependents  and  Defectives.  II.  3  Hrs.  Readings,  research 
projects,  and  inspection  trips.  Mr.  Saposnekow 

235.  Introduction  to  Social  Legislation.  I.  3  Hrs.  History,  purpose,  and 
scope  of  public-welfare  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Special  emphasis  on  social  legislation  and  social  insurance  in  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Saposnekow 

240.  Social  Control.  I.  3  Hrs.  The  why  and  the  how  of  social  control  pro- 
cesses. Mr.  Harris 

241.  Community  Organization.  II.  3  Hrs.  Practical  and  theoretical  aspects 
of  community  and  group  organization.  Mr.  Harris 

242.  Introduction  to  Social  Work.  I.  3  Hrs.  Forerunners  of  professional 
social  work  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Public-welfare  activities, 
with  special  reference  to  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Harris 

243.  Social    Origins.     I.     3   Hrs.     An   introduction   to   anthropology. 

Mr.    Saposnekow 

246.     History  of  Social  Thought.     II.     3  Hrs.     The  development  of  sociologi- 
cal theory  since  Comte  and  Spencer.  Mr.  Saposnekow 
251.     Contemporary  Social  Problems.    I  or  II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Harris 

Graduate    Division 

391.     Seminar  in  Current  Sociological   Literature.     I.     2  to  4  Hrs.     Enrollment 

by  consultation  with  instructors.  Staff 

393,  394.     Special   Problems   in   Sociological    Research.       I  or  II.     2  to  4  Hrs. 

Enrollment  by  consultation  with  instructors.  Staff 

395.     Seminar   in    Principles  and    Methods   of    Research    in    Sociology.     I.      2   to 

4  hrs.    Enrollment  by  consultation  with  instructors.  Staff 
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STATE  TEACHER-TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION 
REGULATIONS 

RECOMMENDATION     FOR     TEACHING     CERTIFICATES 

No  person  may  teach  in  the  public  BChoola  of  Wesl  Virginia  who  lias  Dot 
been  issued  a  certificate  by  the  stair  Department  of  Education.  Before  any 
West  Virginia  University  applicant  is  eligible  to  receive  B   9  tiflcate  he 

must  be  recommended  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  as  having  com- 
plied with  legal  requirements. 

STANDARDS   FOR   CERTIFICATION    OF    HIGH-SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

Recommendation  will  be  based  upon  proper  professional  attitude,  good 
character,  physical  competence,  fulfillment  of  both  general  and  Bpeclal  BUbject- 
matter  requirements.1  specified  professional  training,  a  general  honor-point 
average  of  1.0  and  an  honor-point  average  of  1.0  in  each  teaching  field  and  in 
the  required  number  of  approved  courses  in  Education.' 

All  persons  desiring  to  be  certified  to  teach  in  high  schools  in  West  Vir- 
ginia must  be  graduates  of  standard  or  approved  colleges  or  universities. 

To  qualify  for  a  first-class  (five-year)  high-school  certificate,  a  candidate 
must  be  prepared  in  at  least  two  subject  groups  or  high-school  teaching  fields, 
as,  for  example,  English  and  the  social  sciences. 

Holders  of  first-class  certificates  may  add  other  fields  upon  completion, 
in  addition  to  the  work  required  in  two  teaching  fields,  of  three-fourths  of 
the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  a  first-class  certificate  in  each  additional 
field,  provided  the  additional  field  shall  be  a  minor  teaching  assignment  only.3 

No  credit  earned  by  correspondence  after  July  1,  1934,  will  be  accepted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  certification. 

If  general  academic  requirements  for  certification  contain  a  course  which 
is  prescribed  in  a  teaching  field,  the  course  may  be  counted  as  fulfilling  both 
requirements,  but  the  credit  hours  thus  lost  shall  be  replaced  by  an  approved 
elective  course  of  equal  rank  and  credit. 

Every  person  who  applies  for  admission  to  teacher  training  must  secure 
from  the  college  physician,  or  from  a  physician  designated  by  the  college,  a 
certificate  stating  that  the  candidate  is  in  good  health  and  free  from  com- 
municable diseases.  Forms  for  the  examination  will  be  furnished  by  the 
institution. 

Only  the  more  general  regulations  of  teacher  training  and  certification 
are  included  here.     Detailed   information  may  be  had   from   the   Dean   of  the 


iFor   g-eneral    academic    requirement  <     160    ol    thla    Catalog: ue.      For 

special  subject-matter  requirements  In  the  various  teaching  fields,  consult 
•Teacher  Training;  and  Certification  Regulations",  pp.  163  to  174. 

■Eligibility     to     do     student     teaching     is     subject     to     the     smth.-     scholarship 

an3By  special  permission   of   the  Stat,-    High-School  •.    holders   °f  first- 

class   certificates   with    library   as   a    third    teaching    field    may    b<  ed    full 

time   in  the  larger  schools   until    the   supply   of   Bchool    librarians    is   adequ 
meet  demands.     Library  as  a   third   field    requires   a    minimum   ol    eight  hours   ol 
school-library  training,   Including   practice.     See    Library   courses,    pp.    143-14*, 
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College  of  Education  or  from  the  latest  revision  of  Teacher  Training   Bulletin 
No.  7,  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Charleston. 

CERTIFICATION    PROCEDURE 

Each  application  for  a  teaching  certificate  must  he  made  on  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  application  must  con- 
tain an  official  transcript  of  all  required  school  work.  This  transcript  will 
be  made  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  required  with  each  application  for  a  teaching 
certificate.  If  the  application  is  approved  the  fee  will  be  forwarded  with 
it  to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  If  the  application  is  not  approved 
the  fee  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

THE  GENERAL  ACADEMIC   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ALL 
FIRST-CLASS    HIGH-SCHOOL   CERTIFICATES 

Total  Semester 

Subject  Hours  Required 

English    8 

Public    speaking    2 

Social  sciences 15 

Economics     3-6  Hrs. 

History     3-6  Hrs. 

Political  science  3-6  Hrs. 

Sociology     3-6  Hrs. 

Science    6 

Physical  education   (activities)1 4 

Health  (Phys.  Ed.  180  or  276) 2 

Preparation  for  directing  one  co-curricular  activity2 2 

THE    TWENTY    HOURS    OF    EDUCATION    REQUIRED    FOR    ALL 
FIRST-CLASS    HIGH-SCHOOL    CERTIFICATES 

Prescribed:  Hrs. 

Ed.  106 — Introductory  Educational  Psychology 2-3 

Ed.  112 — High-School  Tests  and  Measures 2 

Ed.  120 — Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Ed.  150-170— Materials  and  Methods  of  High-School  Teaching 2 

Ed.  214 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology 2 

Ed.  224— Student    Teaching    3 

Electives:  ~    TR 

Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  Vocational  Teaching 2 

Ed.  109 — Secondary   Education    2-3 

Ed.  150-170 — Materials  and  Methods  in  another  field 2 


Military  science  will  not  be  accepted  as  physical  education.  Women  may 
meet  the  four-hour  physical  education  activity  requirement  by  taking-  P.  E.  1, 
2,  3,  and  4;  men  may  meet  it  by  taking-  P.  E.  1,  2,  and  178. 

2May  be  satisfied  by  a  two-hour  course  from  any  curriculum  or  from  any 
elective  provided  such  course  gives  training  which  will  help  in  directing  co- 
curricular  activities  in  the  high  school.  Courses  now  approved  are:  Biology  101, 
Forestry  190,  Ceramic  Engineering  110S,  Classics  130,  English  172,  History  149 
and  150,  Home  Economics  138,  Journalism  115,  library  101-2-3-4,  Mechanical 
Engineering  2,  3,  8S,  Men's  Glee  Club,  Women's  Glee  Club,  University  and  Com- 
munity Orchestra,  and  University  Band,  Physical  Education  71,  43.  112,  127,  161, 
and  191,  Physics  113,  114  and  116,  Public  Speaking  133,  139,  and  140-1-2,  Rural 
Organization  118,  and  Latin   130. 
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Ed.  203— Adult   Education    j 

Ed.  222— Current  Practices  In  Secondary  Education 2 

Ed.  224 — Student  Teaching  in  another  Held 2 

Ed.  231 — Philosophy  of  Education  ___.   2 

Ed.  233— Educational   Sociology    2 

Ed.  236— The   Curriculum    

Ed.  281 — History  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Ed.   284— Pupil    Personnel    Administration    2 

Ed.  285— The  Junior   High   School  2 

NOTE  tcation  106  and   112,  being  prerequisite  to  all  but   on< 

prescribed  Education  courses,  should  be  completed  In   the  junior  year.     Edui 
120,   150-170,  ami  224  comprise  a  block  which   must   b  I   simultaneously  at 

University    High   School   during   three   consecutive   morning   or   afternoon    periods 
throughout   one  semester  of   the  senior  year.      Education    214    may    i><-   taken   any 

it'ter  Education   106  has  been  completed,     it    La  recommended   that    Edu< 
109  be  elected,  preferably  in   the  junior  year.     All   who  wish   t<>  !»«•   recommended 
hy   wvst  Virginia   University   must   tak.-   student    teaching   under   its   supervision. 

CURRICULUM     FOR    HIGH-SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS    LEADING    TO 
THE   DEGREE   OF   MASTER   OF   ARTS' 

Required: 

Ed.  239.  Public-School  Organization  and  Administration 

Ed.  236.  The  Curriculum 

Ed.  246.  Principles  of  School  Supervision 

Ed.  327.  Practice  in  the  Supervision  of  Secondary-School  Instruction 

Ed.  353.  The  Secondary-School  Principal 

Ed.  372.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education 

Ed.  399.  Techniques  of  Educational  Research 

Ed.  360.  Problem  in  Education  or  Thesis 

Electives  (to  be  chosen  with  adviser's  approval): 
Ed.  214.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology 
Ed.  224.     Student  Teaching 
Ed.  231.     Philosophy  of  Education 

Ed.  257.     Organization    and    Administration    of    Vocational    Education 
Ed.  265.     Functional  Testing  Programs 
Ed.  281.     History  of  Education 
Ed.  284.     Pupil-Personnel  Administration 

Total.  30  Hours 

CURRICULUM     FOR    SUPERINTENDENTS    LEADING    TO 
THE    DEGREE    OF    MASTER    OF    ARTS- 

Required: 

Ed.  216.  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects 

Ed.  231.  Philosophy  of  Education,  or  Ed.  233,  Educational   Sociology 

Ed.  236.  The  Curriculum 

Ed.  239.  Public-School   Organization  and   Administration 

Ed.  246.  Principles  of  School  Supervision 

Ed.  326.  Practice  in  the  Supervision  of  Elementary-School  Instruction 

Ed.  338.  Secondary-School   Organization,   or   Ed.   353,   The   Secondary- 
School  Principal 

impletlon   of   this  curriculum   also   fulfills   the  requirements    for 

jertiflcation  in  Wesl   Virginia  as  a  high-school  principal.     Other  requirements  for 
he  high-school  principal's  certificate  are   (1)   graduation   from  a   standard  • 
r  university  and   qualifications   for  a    first-class   high-school   teaching  certificate 
nd    (2)    thr<  ot    successful    high-school    teaching    or    administrative    ex- 

ierience.     Since  most  of  the  courses  listed  above  have  prerequisites,   the  consent 
f  the  instructor  must  be  obtained  before  enrollment 
2See  footnote  2  on  page  162. 


Ed. 

203 

Ed. 

241 

Ed. 

257 

Ed. 

343 

Ed. 

344 
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Ed.  340.     Public-School  Finance 
Ed.  372.     Statistical  Methods  in  Education 
Ed.  399.     Techniques  of  Educational  Research 
Ed.  360.     Problem  in  Education 
or  Thesis 

Electives  (to  be  chosen  with  adviser's  approval) : 

Adult  Education 

School  Buildings  and  Equipment 

Organization   and  Administration   of  Vocational   Education 

School  Surveys 

Staff-Personnel  Administration 

Total,  30  Hours 

CURRICULUM   FOR  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  LEADING  TO 
THE    DEGREE   OF    MASTER    OF   ARTS1 


The  Curriculum 

Public-School  Organization  and  Administration 

Principles  of  School  Supervision 

Practice  in  the  Supervision  of  Elementary-School  Instruction 

The   Elementary-School  Principal 

Statistical  Methods  in  Education 

Techniques  of  Educational  Research 

Problem  in  Education 

or  Thesis 

Electives  in  Education  (4  hours  required) : 

Ed.  216.  Psychology  of  Elementary-School   Subjects 

Ed.  231.  Philosophy  of  Education,  or  Ed.  233.  Educational  Sociology 

Ed.  265.  Functional  Testing  Programs 

Ed.  282.  History  of  Modern  Education 

Free  Electives  (to  be  chosen  with  adviser's  approval) 

Total,  30  Hours 


Required: 

Ed. 

236. 

Ed. 

239. 

Ed. 

246 

Ed. 

326 

Ed. 

356 

Ed. 

372 

Ed. 

399 

Ed. 

360 

Completion  of  this  curriculum  also  fulfills  the  scholastic  requirement  for  the 
elementary-school  principal's  certificate.  Other  requirements  for  the  elementary- 
school  principal's  certificate  are  (1)  graduation  from  a  standard  college,  and 
holding  a  collegiate  elementary  certificate;  (2)  three  years  of  successful  teach- 
ing or  administrative  experience;  and  (3)  a  health  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician,  showing  physical  fitness  for  duties  and  freedom  from  communicable 
diseases.  The  elementary-school  principal's  certificate  will  be  issued  for  five 
years  and  may  be  renewed  as  other  first-class  certificates  are. 

Collegiate  elementary  certificates  may  be  issued  to  (a)  graduates  of  ap- 
proved colleges  who  have  completed  an  approved  four-year  curriculum  for  ele- 
mentary-school teachers;  (b)  holders  of  Master's  degrees  who  have  had  five 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  elementary  school  and  who  have  completed  20 
semester  hours  of  English,  27  hours  of  social  studies,  8  hours  of  science,  2  hours 
of  music,  2  hours  of  art,  and  30  hours  of  Education,  at  least  15  of  which  shall  be 
in  the  elementary  field. 

2Completion  of  this  curriculum  also  fulfills  the  scholastic  requirements  for  the 
superintendent's  certificate.  Other  requirements  for  the  superintendent's  certif- 
icate are  (1)  prerequisite  of  20  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  Education; 
(2)  a  five-year  teaching  certificate;  (3)  three  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
public  schools,  or  three  years  as  county  superintendent  in  West  Virginia,  or 
three  years  as  assistant  county  superintendent  in  West  Virginia  —  said  ex- 
perience to  be  within  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  of  application  for  certif- 
icate; and  (4)  a  health  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician,  showing  physical 
fitness  for  duties  and  freedom  from  communicable  diseases.  The  superintendent's 
certificate  will  be  issued  for  five  years  and  may  be  renewed  as  other  first-class 
certificates  are. 
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CURRICULUM    FOR    SECONDARY    CLASSROOM    TEACHERS    LEADING    TO 

THE   DEGREE   OF    MASTER    OF   ARTS 
Required: 

Graduate  courses  in  Education 10-20   Hours 

Suggested  Courses   12  Hours 

Ed.  203.  Adult   Education 

Ed.  220.  Current   Practi. 

Ed.  231.  Philosophy  of  Education 

Ed.  236.  The  Curriculum 

Ed.  291.  Exploratory  Reading 

Ed.  360.  A  Problem  in  Education 

Graduate  courses  in  a  recognized  teaching  field 

Required    10-20  Hours 

Graduate  courses  in  tributary  or  supplemental  fields 

Required     0-10  Hours 

Total.  30  Hours 

All  courses  are  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  subject  to  the  approval  of 
his  adviser  so  as  to  fulfill  the  above  requirements. 

CURRICULUM    FOR    ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL    CLASSROOM    TEACHERS 
LEADING  TO  THE   DEGREE   OF   MASTER   OF   ARTS 
Required: 

Ed.  216.     Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects 

(Other  approved   courses   in   this   field,   e.   g.,  Ed.   308  and/or 
Ed.  309,  may  be  substituted  for  Ed.  216) 
Ed.  231.     Philosophy  of  Education 
Ed.  236.     The  Curriculum 

Ed.  239.     Public-School  Organization  and   Administration 
Ed.  372.     Statistical  Methods  in  Education 
Ed.  360.     Problem  in  Education 

Electives  in  Academic  Fields  (to  be  chosen  with  adviser's  approval) — 12  hours 
required 

Free  Electives    (in   Education   or  Academic    Fields)    to   complete   a    total   of  30 
hours  (to  be  chosen  with  adviser's  approval) 

Total,  30  Hours 

APPROVED  SUBJECT-MATTER  CURRICULA 

TEACHERS  OF   AGRICULTURE 

TOTAL    MINIMI   M.    II     HR9. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Min.  En. 

1.  Farm  crops  (including  soils,  horticulture,  and  gardening).  Ap- 
proved: Agronomy  1— Farm  Crops  (4);  2— Soils  (3);  200— Ad- 
vanced Crops  (2);  Horticulture  101  -Principles  (4);  102— Principles 
(4);  *206—  Small  Fruits  Production  (2-3);  *21 2— Commercial  Fruit 
Production   (2-3)   12 

2.  Animal  husbandry  (including  dairy  and  poultry).  Approved:  An. 
Hus.  1— An.  Nutrition   (3);   102    Livestock   Prod,  and  Mgmnt   (5); 
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*138 — Livestock  Grading  and  Selection  (2);  -162 — Mutton  and  Wool 
Prod.  (3);  *203— Adv.  An.  Nutrition  (3);  *222— Breeding  (3); 
D.  Hus.  101—  Princ.  of  Dairying  (5);  *107— Milk  and  Public  Health 
(2-3);  *123— Dairy  Judging  (1-2);  *222— Milk  Production  (4); 
Poult.  Husb.  1 — Poultry  Husbandry  (4);  *103 — Poultry  Manage- 
ment (2);   *105— Poultry  Judging  (2)   15 

Farm  economics  (including  marketing  and  accounting).  Approved: 
Farm  Ec.  2 — Farm  Economics  (3);  -104 — Farm  Management  (3); 
*107 — Records  and  Accounts  (2);  131 — Marketing  Agr.  Products  (3)         5 

Farm  mechanics.  Approved:  Farm.  Mech.  152 — Shopwork  (2); 
153— Mechanics    (3)    5 

Electives  (technical).    Any  of  the  above  starred  courses  not  offered 

to  satisfy  minimum  requirements  in  Groups  1  to  4 4 


NOTE — The  above  curriculum  is  for  non-vocational  teachers.  For  voca- 
tional-agriculture teachers  the  certification  requirements  deviate  from  the  above 
as  follows:  In  the  general  academic  requirements  (see  page  160),  historv  3 
hours,  political  science  3  hours,  economics  3-6  hours,  sociology  3-6  hours,  total 
social  science  15  hours.  Science  is  increased  to  27  semester  hours,  of  which  15 
must  be  in  biological  science  and  12  in  physical  science.  Total  agriculture  50 
hours,  divided  as  follows:  agronomy  7  hours,  animal  husbandry  15  hours,  horti- 
culture 8  hours,  farm  economics  5  hours,  plant  or  animal  pathology  3  hours,  farm 
mechanics  3  hours.  Additional  approved  electives  are  entomology,  genetics, 
forestry,  and  animal  and  plant  pathology.  Candidates  for  vocational-agriculture 
certificates  should  consult  an  adviser  in  or  the  Announcements  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics,  from  which  college  they  must 
graduate. 

TEACHERS   OF    BIOLOGY 

TOTAL    MINIMUM,    30    HRS. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

'Hours 
Max.     Min. 
Biology    24 

1.  Required:  Biology  1  and  2  —  General  (8)  or  Botany  1  —  General 
and  Zoology  1  —  Invertebrate  (8).  Elective:  Botany  2  —  Gen- 
eral (4);  Zoology  2  —  Vertebrate  (4) 12-18* 

2.  Cognates.  Approved:  Phys.  Ed.  174 — Anatomy  (Max.,  4);  Animal 
Pathology  102  —  Animal  Pathology  (3) ;  206  —  Parasitology  (3); 
Bacteriology  141  —  General  (4);  Botany  111  —  Morphology  (4); 
30  or  130  —  Systematic  (4);  31  or  131  —  Ecology  (4);  235S  — 
Field  (6);  Entomology  102  —  General  (4) ;  103  —  Economic  (3) ; 

201    —  Survey   of  Applied   Entomology    (3-5);    Forestry    180   —  • 

Farm  Forestry  (2);  190  —  Introduction  (3);  Genetics  111  — Ele- 
mentary (2-3);  221  —  Advanced  (3);  Physiology  51  or  151  — 
Human  (4);  Plant  Pathology  103  —  General  (3);  Zool.  105  — 
Ornithology  (2);  116  —  Economic  (2);  Zool.  210  —  Evolution 
(3);  231  —  Comparative  Anatomy  (4);  261S  —  Field  (6) 6-12 

Chemistry  (from  list  approved  for  chemistry  teachers,  p.  172) 6 


*If  courses  are  offered  from  botany  and  zoology,  credit  should  be  distributed 
between  the  two  subjects  in  approximately  equal   quantities, 
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TEACHERS    OF    COMMERCE 
TOT  \i.   mini  m  i  >i.  S3  iii{v. 
NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  coins.-  designations. 

Ma     . 

1.  Accounting.  Approved:  Bus.  Adm.  101  and  1C2  Principles  ( 2  :', 
each);   103  —  Industrial   (2-3)   4-8 

2.  Stenography   (See  NOTE  below)   r, 

3.  Secretarial  training  and  office  practice.  Approved:  Bus.  Adm. 
108  —  Office  Management   (2-3)   

4.  Commercial  law.    Approved:     Bus.  Adm.  141  —  Busin<  ss  Law  (2-3)      2-4 

5.  Money,  credit,  and  banking.  Approved:  Ec  111  or  211  -  Money 
and  Banking  (2-3);  Ec.  114  Corporation  Finance  (2-3)  i.  .  215  — 
Principles   of   investment    ri:\)    2-6 

6.  Business  management.  Approved:  Ec.  113  —  Corporations  and 
Trusts  (2-3);    Bus.  Adm.  126  —  Retail  Store   Management    I  2 -■'.  I  :    131 

—  Business  Management    (2-3)    2-4 

7.  Sales  management.    Appr.:  Bus.  Adm.  148  —  Sales  .Mm.  (2-3) 2-4 

8.  Mathematics    of   Investment    or    advanced    accounting.      Approved: 
Ec.  131  —  Statistics  (2-3);   Bus.  Adm.  1C4        Adv.  Accounting  (2 
Math.  130  —  Elem.  Theory  of  Mathematical  Statistics   (2-3)   

'.'.     Marketing.    Approved:     Bus.  Adm.  121  —  Marketing  (2-3) 2  i 

10.  Advertising.    Appr.:  Journalism  113-     General  Adv.  (2-3)  2-3 

11.  Economics.     Approved:     Ec.  1  and  2—  Brinciples  (2-3  each);  21  — 
Economic    Development    (2-:*,);    212   —    Pub.    Finance    (2-3);    240    - 
Labor  Problems  (2-3);  241  —  Prin.  of  Transportation   (2-3) 2-6 

NOTE — A    maximum   of   6   semester   hours   of   credit    for   certification    and    for 

candidates   for  the  d  !'..  S.    in    Ed.,   "iic  of   w  hing   fields   is   com- 

merce, may  be  had   in  shorthand  and  typewriting  upon  evidence  of  proflciei 

upon  com], let  ion  of   Education   i  i"  and   ill.  irses  will   not  count    t( 

the  required  20  hours  of  professional   Education. 

TEACHERS   OF    ENGLISH 
TOTAL   MINIMI  M,  34   HRS. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Jlonrs 

Max.    Md>. 

1.     Composition  and  language   9-10 

(a)   Composition.      Approved:       Eng.    1    and    2    —    Comp.    and 

Rhetoric    (2-3    each)    6 

^  (b)  Advanced  Composition.    Approved:     Kim.  14-     Description 
and    Narration    (2);    111    —   Adv.    Comp.    (2);    115   -       Adv. 

°  Comp.   (2);   221  —  Adv.   rthetoric    (2)    2 

*  (c)  The  English  lau  Approved:     Eng.   129S  or  230  — 

The  Eng.  Language   (2-3  cadi)    3 

(d)  Exposition.      Approved:       Eng.    13    or    113    —    Expository 

Writing   (2  each)    2 

.     Literature    18-19 

(a)  American   Literature    (required).     Approved:      Eng.   65  — 

Am.  Lit.  (2-3);  165-    Aiik  Lit.  <  3  i  ;  166        Am.  Fiction  (2-3)       2-3 

(b)  English  literature  c;  hours  required).    Approved:     English 
3  and  4  —  Eng.  Lit.  (2-3  each) 6 
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(c)  World  literature.  Approved:  Eng.  185  —  Masterpieces  of 
World   Lit.    (2)    2 

(d)  Contemporary  literature.  Approved:  Eng.  160  —  Poetry 
(2) ;  161  —  Prose  (2) ;  259  —  Eng.  Lit.  1890-1918  (2) ;  262  — 
Mod.  Drama    (2-3)    2 

(e)  Bible  as  literature.  Approved:  Eng.  181  —  Lit.  of  the 
Bible    (2-3)    3 

(f)  Shakespeare.     Approved:     Eng.  142  or  235  —  Shakespeare 

(2-3    each)     3 

(g)  One  author.    Approved:     Eng.  234  —  Chaucer  (2-3);  263  or 

264  —  One  Author    (2  each)    2 

(h)  Poetry.    Approved:     Eng.  160- — Contemporary  Poetry  (2); 

172  —  Folk  Lore  in  W.  Va.  (2)  ;  173  or  273  —  Poetry  (2)  ___         2 

(i)    The  essay.    Approved:     Eng  277  —  The  Essay  (2-3) 3 

(j)    The  novel.     Appr.:  Eng.  276  —  The  English  Novel  (2-3) ___         3 

(k)  The  short  story.    Appr.:  Eng.  175  —  The  Short  Story  (2)  __         2 

(1)    One    literary    period.      Approved:      Eng.    241    • —    Sixteenth 

Century    (2-3);    245  —  Seventeenth   Century    (2-3);    247   or 

248  —  Eighteenth    Century    (2-3    each) ;    249   —   Romantic 

Movement  (2);  251  —  Victorian  Literature   (2)   3 

(m)  Drama.     Approved:      Eng.   261    —  Aspects   of   the   Drama 

(2) ;  262  —  Modern  Drama  (2-3) ;  267  —  Am.  Drama  (2)  ___         3 
(n)  Humanities.     Approved:     Humanities  2  (4)   4 

3.     Special  activities    

(a)  Public-school  library  training.*  Approved:  Library  Train- 
ing 101  —  Reference  and  Bibliography  (2);  102  —  Cata- 
loguing and  Classification  (2);  103  —  Organization  and 
Administration  (2);   104  —  Book  Selection  (2) 2 

(b)  Public  speaking  (2  hours  required).  Approved:  Pub.  Spk. 
3  —  Beginning  Interpretation  (2-3) ;  6  —  Beginning  Acting 
(2-3);  11  —  Effective  Speaking  (2-3);  120  —  Arg.  and  De- 
bate (2-3) ;  121  —  Voice  and  Diction  (2-3) ;  129  —  Gen.  Inter- 
pretation (2-3);  133  —  Play  Production  (2-3);  137  —  Play 
Directing  (2-3);  139  —  Theater  and  Theater  Arts  (2-3);  143 

—  Theater  Workshop  (2-3)  4 

(c)  Journalism  (2  hours  required).  Prescribed:  Journalism 
115 — High-School  Journalism  and  Student  Publications  (2). 
Elective:    Journ.  1  or  2  —  Newspaper  Reporting  (2-3  each)  4 


*Eight  semester  hours  of  approved  library  training  qualifies  holders  of  first- 
class  high-school  certificates  for  a  certificate  in  library  as  a  third  field.  Six  of 
these  eight  hours  must  be  chosen  from  Library  Training-  101,  102,  103,  and  104, 
and  the   six   hours   must   be   followed   by   two   hours   of   practice    (Education    224). 

TEACHERS   OF    FRENCH 
TOTAL  MINIMUM,  20  HRS.1 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentbeses  after  course  designations. 

Max.  Hrs. 

1.  Modern  fiction  since  1800.     Approved:     French  5  —  Fiction  of  the 
Nineteenth   Century    (2-3)    3 

2.  Drama  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Approved:     French  6  —  Drama 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (2-3)   3 

3.  Advanced  readings.     Approved:     see  NOTE  2  below 6 


STAT^ATHK^RAIXIXt;    K^ll.AT,.  ^ 

4.     Grammar  ana  pronunciation.     Approved'      French  ?*1         Ph 

and   Pronunciation    (2-3)  m»i.Ui231  Phonetics 

■     French  Literature,    approred:     See  NOTE  2  helo*  I 

Jt.    Civfltotlon  and  Culture.    Appr,   FYeech  217       CimF  ~ 

N<  >t 

'Tlie   require! 


TEACHERS    OF   GERMAN 
TOTAL   MINIMI  M,  20   lli<s. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after 


course  designal 


.     Elementary.    Appr,  German  1  and  2  -  Elem.  German  (M  each). 

3.  Oral.    Approved:  German  111  and  112  -  Spoken  German  (2-3  each,      2-3 

4.  Science.    App,-,  German  ,21  and  122  -  Beta*.  German  (2-3  each       3. 

5  ttSLz^mZ^^jsr-* cm  DiaJ  36 

6.     History  of  Literature.     Approved:     German  245  and  246  -  Historv" 
of  German  Literature    (2-3  each)    _  "istoiy 

?'     ^im0,*yfo  La,1RUTge-     APProved:     German  M^Viidls^-'lDevVloD- 
ment  of  German  Language   (2-3  each)  develop 

'See  NOTE  1  above. 

TEACHERS   OF   HOME    ECONOMICS 
TOTAL  MINIMUM,  98   llicv 
NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

1.  Foods  and  nutrition.     Approved:      Home  Ec.   3,  4  and    107  -   Iftid  "*  *' *' 
Selection  and  Preparation   (4  each,;    1C8  -  Group  Feeding  CM     2  5 

—  Nutrition  Work  with  Children    (2)    ___ 

2.  Textiles   and   clothing.     Approved:      Home    Ec.T7~  - "  T.-xt ih«V ",'iid 

er^(li:c;oWT)^Selectton(2):1M-SelJ         '■"■- 

4'    Home  mailagemi"''    Approyed:     Home  Ec.  251  -  Mechanics  of  the 

U»S«Vl„aybo0e,.a?isM o, ,.  *. 

entitle  the  teacher  , ach  home  economic  and  b°o°?£r  only    '  ' '"'"'""  wi" 
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Home  (2) ;  252  —  Home  Mgt.  Lab.  (3) ;  254  —  Home  Management  (3) 
5.     Child  care  and  development.     Approved :     Home  Ec.  222S  —  Child 

Psychology  (2);  240  —  Child  Development  (2)   2 

TEACHERS  OF   INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
TOTAL  MINIMUM,  35  HRS.1 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Max.  Mrs. 

1.  Drawing.  Approved:  M.  E.  20  —  Mech.  Drawing  (3);  M.  E.  21 S  — 
Mech.  Drawing  (2);  M.  E.  24  —  Empirical  Design  (2);  M.  E.  26  — 
Descriptive  Geometry  (3);  C.  E.  10  —  Structural  Drafting  (2) 4 

2.  General  shop.  Approved:  G.  105S2  —  Summer  Practice  (2);  G. 
106S2  —  Shop  Work  (3) ;  G.  107S2  —  Shop  Work  (2) ;  Farm  Mechanics 

152  —  Farm  Shop  Work  (2) 2-3 

3.  Selection  of  a  subject  of  specialization  of  not  fewer  than  12  hours,  and  a 
second  subject  of  specialization  of  not  fewer  than  8  hours,  from  the 
following: 

(a)  Drawing.  Approved:  M.  E.  21 S  —  Mech.  Drawing  (2);  M.  E.  24  — 
Empirical  Design  (2);  M.  E.  26  —  Descriptive  Geometry  (3);  M.  E. 
29  —  Mechanism  (4);  M.  E.  30S  —  Drawing  and  Machine  Design  (1-6) ; 
C.  E.  10  —  Structural  Drafting   (2). 

(b)  Automobile  mechanics.     Approved:     M.  E.  9  —  Auto  Mech.  (2) 

(c)  Printing.3 

(d)  Electrical  work.  Approved:  E.  E.  1  —  Elec.  Construction  (2);  E.  E. 
101    (or  102  and  103)  —  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  (4  each). 

(e)  Woodwork.  Approved:  M.  E.  1  —  Pattern  Making  (1);  M.  E.  2  and  3 
and  101  —  Woodworking  (2  each);  M.  E.  15S  —  Woodworking  (1-6); 
M.  E.  4  —  Pattern  Making  (2);   M.  E.  8S  —  Woodfinishing  (2). 

(f)  Machine  shop.  Approved:  M.  E.  11  —  Machine  Work  (2);  M.  E.  12  — 
Machine  Work  (1)  or  M.  E.  13S  —  Machine  Work  (3);  M.  E.  16S  — 
Machine  Shop  (1-6);  M.  E.  105  —  Machine  Construction  (2);  M.  E. 
106  —  Shop  Methods   (2-3);   M.  E.  107  —  Machine  Construction   (2-3). 

(g)  Sheet  and  art  metal.3 

(h)  Forging.     Approved:     M.  E.  7  —  Welding  and  Heat  Treatment   (1). 

(i)  Trade  experience.  Approved:  G.  105S  —  Summer  Practice4  (2);  G. 
106S  —  Shop  Work   (3);   G.  107S  —  Shop  work  (2). 

(j)  Mining.  Approved:  E.  M.  101  —  Mine  Surveying  (2);  E.  M.  107  — 
Mining  Methods   (4);   E.  M.  251S  —  Coal  Mining  (3). 

(k)  Foundry.  Approved:  M.  E.  4  —  Pattern  Making  (2);  M.  E.  5  — 
Foundry  (2);   M.  E.  103  —  Foundry  Work  (2). 

(1)    Upholstering.3 

(m)  Ceramics.  Approved:  Ch.  E.  110S  and  111S  —  Practical  Pottery  (2 
each);    Ch.  230  —  Ceramics    (3);    Ch.  E.  231   —  Adv.   Ceramics  Lab. 


iTwo  units  of  high-school  credit  in  the  required  or  elective  courses  listed  may- 
be substituted  for  five  semester  hours  in  subjects  covering-  the  same  material, 
but  will  not  reduce  the  total  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation. 

2Provided  the  program  meets  the  stipulations  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

3Approved  for  certification  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  but  not 
offered  at  West  Virginia  University. 

4If  not  used  under  Group  2. 
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(2);  Ch.  E.  232  —  Refractories  (2);  Ch.  K.  233       c: 

(n)  !£*£&£%£*$.  "■ ";  10    '•"•"••  ii7    *»* 

(o)    Bricklayi: 
(p)    Weaving.3 

(q)  Home   mechanics.     Approved:      Farm    Mechanics    152         Farm    Shop 
Work  (2);  Farm  Mechanics  153  —  Farm  Mechanics  (3). 

(r)    Show-card  writing.3 
(s)   Letterin* 

it.    Surveying.    Approve,!:     c    e.  1        Surveying  Practi<  E    2  — 

Surveying  Practice  (4);   E.  M.  101  —  Mine  Surveying  (2).' 

TEACHERS   OF    ITALIAN 
TOTAL   MINIMI  M,  20   HRS, 

NOTE:      Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  coins. •  designations. 

-i       t-u  ,  Max.  Jlrs. 

1.  Elementary.       Approved:      Italian  1  —  Elementary   (3) 

2.  Intermediate.     Approved:     Italian  2  —  Intermediate  (3)   3 

3.  Extensive  Readings.     Approved:      Italian   5  —  Contemporary  Read- 
ings  (3)    3 

4.  Advanced  Readings.     Approved:     Italian  6  —  Advanced  Readings  (3)         3 

5.  Survey  Courses  in  Literature 

6.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.     Approved-     Italian  109  — 
Comp.  and  Conversation    (3);    Italian  110  —  Adv.   Conversation    (3)      2-3 

7.  Italian  Culture  and  Civilization 9.3 

8.  II    Risorgimento    9o 

I).     Italian   Novel   «• 

10.  Divina  Commedia  93 

11.  Grammar  Review   I  . 

TEACHERS  OF  LATIN 
TOTAL   MINIMI  M,  M   MRS. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Max.  Jlrs, 

1.  Cicero's   Orations.     Approved:      Latin   4  —   Cicero's   Orations    (2-3)- 

203  —  Roman  Oratory  (2-3)   3 

2.  Vergil's  Aeneid.    Approved:     Latin  6  —  Vergil's  Aeneid  (°-3)-  235  — 
The   Epic    (2-3)    3 

3.  Drama.    Approved:     Latin  14  —  Roman  Comedy  (2-3)-  227  —  Vulgar 
Latin  —  Prose  and  Verse  (2-3);  202  —  Drama  (2-3)  _' ___         3 

4.  Latin  composition.    Approved:  Latin  25  —  Composition  (2-3) 3 

5.  Philosophy.     Approved:     Latin  23  —  Livy  and  Cicero    (2-3)-   236  — 
Philosophy   (2-3)    3 

6.  Letter  Writing.     Approved:    Latin  21  —  Roman  Letter  Writing  (2-3)         3 

rrprm  heJitClUir"tn  '  high-school   units  of  entrance 

credit.     High-school   credits  are   evaluated   as   follows: 

2  units  m  high  school  and  20  .-•  i  ira  in  .-'.liese 

1  unit     in  high  school  and  _  .,•<  j,,  CO]  . 

0  units  in  high  school  and  30  r  hours  in  col 
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7.  History-    Appr.:  Latin  23— Livy  and  Cicero  (2-3) ;  234— History  (2-3)         3 

8.  Poetry.  Approved:  Latin  22  —  Sel.  from  Roman  Poetry  (2-3);  24  — 
Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poetry  (2-3);  231  —  Satire  (2) 3 

9.  Prose  anthology.  Approved:  Latin  12  —  Sel.  from  Roman  Prose 
(2-3);  227  —  Vulgar  Latin  —  Prose  and  Verse  (2-3) 3 

10.     Fiction.    Approved:     Latin  201  —  The  Story  and  the  Novel  (2-3)  ___         3 

TEACHERS  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TOTAL  MINIMUM.  16  HRS.i 

(Entrance  credit,  2V2   units) 
NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Max.  Brs. 

1.  Solid  geometry.    Approved:     Math.  7  —  Solid  Geometry  (2) 3 

2.  College  algebra.    Approved:     Math.  3  —  College  Algebra  (2-4) 3 

3.  Plane   trigonometry.      Approved:      Math.    4  —   Plane    Trigonometry 

(2);   Math.  10  —  Plane  Trigonometry   (2-3)    2 

4.  Plane  analytic  geometry.  Approved:  Math.  5  —  Plane  Analytic 
Geometry  (4)   3 

5.  Solid  analytic  geometry.  Approved:  Math.  241  —  Solid  Analytic 
Geometry  (3)   3 

6.  Calculus.    Approved:     Math.  107  and  108  —  Calculus  (4  each) 6 

7.  Mathematical  theory  of  statistics.  Approved:  Math.  130  —  Ele- 
mentary Theory  of  Mathematical  Statistics  (2-3)   2 

8.  Differential  equations.    Appr.:  Math.  240  —  Diff.  Equations  (2-3)  ___         3 

9.  Spherical  trigonometry.    Approved:     C.  E.  1  —  Surveying  (2);  Math. 

106  —  Astronomy    (2-3)    3 

TEACHERS   OF    MUSIC 
TOTAL  MINIMUM,  36  HRS. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Max.  Ers. 

1.  Ear  training.    Appr.:  Music  75  and  76  —  Ear  Training  (2-3  each) 3 

2.  Sight  singing.    Appr.:  Music  73  and  74  —  Sight  Singing  (2-3  each)  __         3 

3.  Orchestral  instruments.     Approved:     Music  91,  92,  93,  194,  195,  and 

196  —  Instrument  Classes  (1  each)  5 

4.  Appreciation  and  history  of  music.  Approved:  Music  140  or  141  — 
History  of  Music  (2-3  each);  Music  179  —  Music  Appreciation  (2-3); 
Music  180  —  Music  Appreciation  (2-3)  or  Music  181  —  Music  Ap- 
preciation   (2)    8 

5.  Harmony.    Appr.:  Music  1  and  2  —  Introductory  Harmony  (2  each)         2 

6.  Voice    6 

7.  Piano    6 

8.  Other  courses  in  music.  Approved:  Women's  Glee  Club  (1  hr.) ; 
Men's  Glee  Club  (1  hr.);  Univ.  and  Community  Orch.  (1  hr.) 3 

xThe  requirement  of   16   hours  presupposes   2ys    high-school   units   of   entrance 
credit. 
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TEACHERS    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 
TOT  M     MINIMI   H,  M   HRS. 

NOTE:     Credit  boura  are  Bhown  in  ;  fter  course  itions. 

Key:     (M.)  =  men;    i  \v>     *  omeo 

Health  education.     Approved:      (M.  and   W.)    P.   E.  276  Adv.   Pub. 

School  Health    (2-3)    3 

Hygiene.    Approved:     (M.  and  W.)  P.  B.  76        II  3 

Playground   and   community   recreation.     Approved:      (M.  and    W.) 

P.  B.  78  —  Playground  and  Community  2-3)  3 

Kinesiology.     Approved:     (M.  and  W.)    P.  E.  175      -  Kinesioli  3 

Physiology.     Approved:      (M.    and    W.)      Physiology   51  Human 

Physiology    (3)    3 

Individual  gymnastics.    Approved  J     (M.)  P.  B.  150.  (W.)  P.  B.  166  — 

Individual  Gymnastics  (2-3  each)   S 

Football.     Approved:     i.M.i   P.  B.  11  --  Football  (1)  

Basketball.    Approved:     (M.)  P.  E.  44  —  Basketball  H):   (W.)   P.  B. 

28A  —  Athletics.  Rhythm,  etc.   (1)   

Track.     Approved:      (M.)    P.  E.  46—  Track  and  Field  Athletics   (1); 

(W.)   P.  E.  128B  —  Graded  Came-,  etc.   <l    2)    

Baseball.     Approved:      (M.)    P.  E.   14—  Baseball    (1);    (W.)    P.   B. 

28C— Athletics,   etc.    (1/2)    

Tumbling.      Approved:     (M.)   P.  E.  45  —  Apparatus  and  Tumbling 

(1);    (W.)   P.  E.  127A  —  First  Aid.  etc.  (1)   

Scouting.     Approved:      (M.)   P.  E.  43  —  -  itership   (1);    (W.) 

P.  E.  127B  —  First  Aid.  etc.  (1)   

Camping  and  hiking.    Approved:     (M.  and  W.)   P.  B.  71     -  Camping 

and  Hiking   (1)   

Games.     Approved:      (M.)    P.    E.    12   —   High-School    Activities    (1); 

(W.)   P.  E.  128A  —  Graded  Games,  etc.  (1)   

Athletic  training,  massage  and  conditioning,  and  first  aid.    Approved: 
(M.)    P.  E.   112  —  First  Aid    (1):    iW.i    P.   E.   159A  —  Assisting  and 

Officiating    i'l)    

Soccer  and  speedball.     Approved:     (M.)   I'.  B.  1         Service  Program 

for  Men    (1);    (W.)    P.  E.  27A  —  Athletics,  etc.    (1)    

Marching  and  calisthenics.     Approved:      (M.)   P.  B.  13  —  Marching, 

etc.  (1);   (W.)  P.  E.  60A  —  Athletics,  etc.  (1)  

Advanced    practice    and    officiating    (football    and    basketball).      A  it- 
proved:     (M.)  P.  E.  143  —  Theory  of  Coaching,  etc.  (2 »;   (W.)  P.  B. 

160A  —  Philosophy  of  Athletics,  etc.  <1  i  

Folk  dancing  and  clogging.     Approved:      (W.)    P.  B.  27B  and  28B  — 

Athletics,  etc.   (1/2)   each)   

Postural  gymna  Approved:    (M.)   P.  B.  150:    (W.)   I'.  E.  166  — 

Individual   Gymnastics    (1   each)    

Field  ball  and  hockey.    Approved:      (W.)   P.  E.  159B  —  Assisting  and 

Officiating    (l)    

Archery   and    tennis.      Approved:       (M.)    P.    E.    114   --    Minor    Sports 
(1);   (W.)  P.  E.  59B  —  Athletics,  etc.  di  


•    credit    toward    certification    In    physical    edu<  11    be    allowed    for 

participation   In  college  sports. 
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23.  Natural  dancing.     Approved:    (W.)   P.  E.  60B  —  Athletics,  etc.    (1).         1 

24.  Aquatic  sports.     Approved:    (M.)  P.  E.  156  —  Swimming,  Life-saving 
and  Water  Safety  (1);    (W.)  P.  E.  59A  —  Athletics,  etc.  (1) 2 

TEACHERS   OF   PHYSICAL  AND   GENERAL   SCIENCE 
TOTAL   MINIMUM,  39  HRS. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Hours 
Max.     Min. 

1.  Chemistry    16 

(a)  General  and  inorganic.  Approved:  Chem.  1  and  2  — 
General  (4  each);  Chemistry  3  and  4  —  Inorganic  (4 
each);    Chem.    9    —    Inorganic    (2)    8-10* 

(b)  Qualitative  analysis.  Approved:  Chem.  5  or  105  — 
Qualitative  Analysis    (4)    4 

(c)  Quantitative  analysis.  Approved:  Chem.  6  or  106  — 
Quantitative  Analysis  (3-5);  Chem.  15  or  115  —  Quanti- 
tative Analysis    (3)    4 

(d)  Food  analysis  or  dairy  chemistry.     Approved:      Chem.  218 

—  Dairy  (3);   Chem.  222  —  Food  Analysis   (3)   3 

(e)  Organic.  Approved:  Chem.  31  or  131,  233  —  Organic  (4 
each);   Chem.  238  —  Organic  (5)  4 

2.  Physics    12 

(a)  General.  Approved:  Physics  1  and  2  —  Introductory  (3 
each);  Physics  3  and  4  —  Introductory  Lab.  (1  each); 
Physics  105  and  106  —  General  (4  each);  Physics  107  and 
108  —  Gen.  Lab.  (1  each);  Physics  109  and  110  —  Problems 
(2  each);  Physics  235S  and  236S  —  Demonstrations  in 
Physics  (2  each);  Physics  251 S  and  252S — Survey  (2  each)       10 

(b)  Radio  telegraphy  and  telephony.  Approved:  Physics  113, 
114,  123  or  223,  and  124  or  224  —  Radio  Tel.  and  Tel.  (3 
each);   Physics  237S  and  238S  —  Radiotelephony  (2  each)         6 

(c)  Photography.    Appr. :  Physics  116  —  Photography  (3) 2 

(d)  Light.     Approved:     Physics  221  —  Light  (3)  3 

3.  Biology   (from  courses  approved  for  biology  teachers,  page  164)    __  8 

4.  Geology.  Approved:  Geol.  1  —  Physical  (3-4);  Geol.  2  —  Minerals 
and  Rocks  (4);  Geol.  3  —  Historical  (3-4);  Geol.  111  —  Economic 
(3-4);  Geol.  108  —  Natural  Resources  and  Geol.  of  W.  Va.   (2-3)   ___  3 

5.  General  Introductory  Course  in  Physical  Sciences 8f 

♦Students  who  have  had  Chem.  1  and  2  may  not  take  Chem.  3  and  4.  Chem. 
9  may  follow  Chem.  1  and  2,  but  is  not  acceptable  for  those  students  who  have 
had  Chem.  3  and  4. 

fFor  certification  these  8  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  39-hour  requirement 
as  follows:  Chemistry,  3  hrs.;  physics,  3  hrs.;  geology,  2  hrs.  In  this  event,  the 
2  hours  of  g-eolog-y  will  satisfy  the  3-hour  geology  requirement  for  certification 
and  the  other  hour  may  be  made  up  in  one  of  the  other  groups, 
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TEACHERS    OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE 
TOTAL    MINIMI  M,  -to   lilts. 

NOTE:     Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Ho 
Max.    Mn>. 

1.  History     Is 

(a)  European.    Prescribed  :     History  1        Modern  Europe  I 

or  Humanities  1  (4)  and  History  2  —  Modern  Europe  (2-3). 

Electives:  Hist.  106  —  Medieval;   107        French  Rei 
tion;    108  —  Napoleonic  Era;   114        Renaissance  ami   i: 
formation;  242  —  Contemporary  Europe  (2-3  each)   6 

(b)  American.  Prescribed:  Hist.  52  and  53  —  United  stat.-s 
(2-3  each);  Hist.  149  Western  Virginia  <u-:;  I1  or  150  — 
West  Virginia  (2-3)1 

Electives:  Hist.  1 51  •  Am.  Colonial;  254  —  Trans-Missis- 
sippi  West  (2-3);  257  —  The  Old  South  (2-3);  258  —  Recon- 
struction and  National  Development  (2-3);  259  -  Recent 
American    (2-3);    262  —  Federalist    Period    (2-3)    11' 

2.  Political  Science  Prescribed:  Social  Science  2  General  Introduc- 
tory Course  (3).  or  Pol.  Sci.  5  —  Am.  Fed  Govt.,  and  106  -  -  Am. 
State  and  Local  Gov't.  (2-3  each). 

Electives:  Pol.  Sci.  4  —  Principles  and  Practices:  The  Euro- 
pean States  System;  107  —  American  City  Gov't.;  216—  Comparative 
Political  Institutions;  261  —  International  Relations;  262  Inter- 
national Government   (2-3  each)   6 

3.  Economics    6 

(a)  Principles.  Approved:  Econ.  1  —  Principles  (2-3)  or  Social 
Sciences  1  —  General  Introductory  Course  (3)  and  Econ. 
2  —  Principles   (2-3)    6  2 

(b)  Economic  labor  and  industrial  problems.  Approved:  Econ. 
240  —  Labor  Problems;  241  —  Transportation;  244  — 
Public  Utilities  (2-3  each)   4  2 

4.  Sociology.  Approved:  Social  Sciences  1  —  General  Introductory 
Course  (2);  Soc.  1  or  101  —  Introduction  (2-3);  3  or  103  —  Rural 
(2-3);  105-  Urban  (2-3);  108  —  Child  Welfare  (2);  210  - 
Family  (2-3);  231  —  Race  Problems  (2-3);  233  —  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency (2-3);  241  —  Community  Organization  (2-3);  Rural  Organ- 
ization   233   —    Rural    Org.    (2-3);    Sociology    251    —    Contemporary 

Social    Problems    (2-3)    4 

Geography.     Approved:      Geo.  7 — Introductory   Geography    (3-4);    109 

—  Economic  Geography  (2);  116  —  Geog.  of  No.  America  (3) 6 


]A  maximum  of  3  hours  of  West  Virginia  history  may  be  counted  as  American 
istory. 
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TEACHERS   OF   SPANISH 
TOTAL  MINIMUM,  20  HRS.1 

NOTE:    Credit  hours  are  shown  in  parentheses  after  course  designations. 

Max.  Brs. 

1.  Modern  fiction  (since  1800).    Approved:     Spanish  5  —  Contemporary 
Fiction    (2-3)    3 

2.  Drama.     Approved:     Spanish  6  —  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(2-3).    3 

3.  Grammer  and  conversation.   Approved:    Spanish  109  —  Grammar  and 
Conversation    (2-3.    3 

4.  Oral.    Approved:     Spanish  110  —  Advanced  Conversation  (2-3). 3 

5.  Literature.     Approved:      Spanish  211  —  Nineteenth  Century  Lit.  to 

1870  (2-3);  212  —  Spanish  Lit.  Since  1870   (2-3). G 

6.  Civilization  and  Culture.    Approved:     Spanish  116  —  Civilization  and 
Culture    (2-3).    3 

7.  The  Golden  Age.     Approved:     Spanish  221  —  Lit.  of  the  Golden  Age 
(2-3);  222  —  The  Golden  Age  after  Lope  de  Vega  (2-3). 6 

1The  requirement  of  20  hours  presupposes  two  high-school  units  of  entrance 
credit.     High-school  credits  are  evaluated  as  follows: 

2  units  in  high  school  and  20  semester  hours  in  college. 
1  unit  in  high  school  and  25  semester  hours  in  college. 
0  units  in  high  school  and  30  semester  hours  in  college. 

THE  COLLEGEfOF  EDUCATION 

FUNCTIONS 

The  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  creating  the  College  of  Education 
gives  it  "full  control  in  the  University  of  all  professional  teacher  preparation, 
directive  control  in  the  University  of  all  academic  teacher  preparation,  and 
full  control  in  the  University  in  recommending  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  for  the  certification  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  super- 
intendents." 

Through  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses,  its  seminar,  its  labora- 
tory school1  and  its  encouragement  and  direction  of  educational  investigation 
and  research,  the  College  of  Education  aims  to  contribute  to  the  educational 
efficiency  of  West  Virginia  by  inculcating  a  liberal  and  more  scientific  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  by  directing  the 
academic  preparation  and  providing  the  professional  training  of  secondary- 
school  teachers,  secondary-school  principals,  secondary-school  supervisors,  ele- 
mentary-school principals,  elementary-school  supervisors,  city-school  admini- 
strators, county  superintendents,  college  teachers,  educational  counselors, 
and  educational  research  specialists. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Education  comprises  the  College  with  its  resident  courses 
of  instruction  and  its  facilities  for  research  and  the  University  Demonstration 
High  School  with  its  opportunities  for  observation,  student  teaching,  directed 
supervision,  and  experimentation. 


xThe  University  Demonstration   High   School. 


State  T  it:, 

THE   STANDING   COMMITTEES 

SCHOLARSHIP:     Miss  Pollock  and  Messrs.  Hill  and  Stempl 
LIBRARY:     Messrs.  Baldwin,  I  it. 

LOWER-DIVISION    ADVISERS 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  who  plan  to  be  teachers  will  indicate  their 
intention  when  they   register.     They   will  report   to   Pn  Elizabeth 

naker  to  be  advised  by  her  or  to  be  directed  to  the  appropriate  advi 

TRANSFER    STUDENTS 

Applicants  from  junior  colleges,  normal  schools,  teachers  colleges,  coll- 
other  universities,  or  other  colleges  within  this  University,  will,  upon  n 
of  official  transcript,  he  admitted  to  this  College  with  equal  Btanding,  provided 
the  transcript  shows  graduation  from  a  standard  high  BChoOl  and  the  com- 
pletion of  "  3ter  hours  of  approved  Freshman  and  sophomore  work  win. 
an  average  of  a:  least  1  honor  point  per  credit  hour.  Students  from  other 
colleges  who  contemplate  transferrin;:  to  this  college  should  BO  order  their 
courses  of  study  as  to  meet  junior  standing  and  should  fulfill  the  currieular 
requirements   for  the  certification   of  teachers. 

ADMISSION    TO    THE    COLLEGE    OF    EDUCATION 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  are  (1) 
graduation  in  any  approved  curriculum  in  a  first-class  high  school  and  (2) 
fifty-eight  semester  hours  of  approved  college  work  with  an  average  of  at 
least  1  honor  point  per  credit  hour. 

A  student  with  15  units  of  approved  high-school  work  may  enter  the 
University,  but  before  he  may  enter  the  College  of  Education  he  must  make 
up  an  additional  unit  in  order  to  comply  with  the  teacher-training  regulations 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

UPPER-DIVISION   ADVISERS 

Each  junior  and  senior  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  will  he  as- 
signed an  adviser  according  to  the  student's  teaching  field  Of  major  interest. 
The  adviser  will  direct  both  his  academic  and  his  professional  courses  of 
study  toward  graduation  and  eligibility  for  certification. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION 

To  be  eligible  for  recommendation   for  the  i    Bachelor  of  Science 

In  Education  a  candidate  must: 

1.  Comply  with  the  general  regulations,  as  announced  in  the  Genera! 
Information  section  (Part  II)  of  this  Catalogue,  concerning  entrance,  ad- 
vanced  standing,  classification,   examination,   marks,  honor   points,  etc. 

2.  Satisfy    the    General    Academic    Requirements    for    certification,    1 
on  page  160. 

3.  Complete  the  required  20  semester  hours  of  approved  courses  in   Kdu 
ation,  listed  on  page  161. 

4.  Select  and  pursue  two  teaching  fields. 

5.  Adhere  to  the  approved  courses,  listed  on  pages  L64  to  17.").  in  com- 
pleting the  prescribed  number  of  hours  of  subject  matter  in  eacb  teaching  field. 
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6.  Present  128  semester  hours  of  approved  college  credit,  with  a  general 
average  of  1  honor  point  per  credit  hours,  and  with  an  average  of  1  honor 
point  per  credit  hour  in  each  teaching  field  and  in  Education.  (Only  credit 
earned  in  West  Virginia  University  will  be  used  in  computing  honor  points 
for  graduation.)  At  least  100  of  the  128  hours  must  be  in  academic  subjects. 
The  candidate  must  have  been  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education  for  at 
least  26  credit  hours. 

7.  Be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  of  good  moral  character,  interested  in 
educational  work,  and  mentally  and  physically  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  teacher. 

Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation qualifies  a  candidate  to  apply  for  recommendation  for  a  first-class  State 
high-school  teaching  certificate  in  at  least  two  approved  teaching  fields.  For 
instructions  on  applying  for  a  State  certificate,  see  page  160. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Professor  Emeritus  Deahl  ;  Professors  Allen,  Baldwin,  Rachel  H.  Colwell, 

L.  B.  Hill,  Hudelson,  Pollock.  Stemple,  and  Wheat;  Associate  Professors 

Olney    and    Parsons  :     Assistant    Professor    Colebank  ;     Instructors 

Bogoess,  Cook,  Coplin,  Cubbon,  Federer,  C.  W.  Hill,  Soupart, 

and    Wilt:    Teachers    Bowlby,    Bryan,    Davis.    Guseman, 

Handlan,    Marino.    Marshall,    Martin.    Meredith, 

Xeill,  Paff.  Perdue.  White,  Wickline,  Woodyard, 

Woofter,    and   Zimmerman 

(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  page  89) 

Undergraduate   Dvision 

NOTE:  For  the  kinds  of  certificates  for  which  each  of  the  following 
courses  is  required  or  approved  see  pages  161  to  163. 

101.  Introduction  to  Vocational  Teaching.  II.  2  hrs.  A  survey  of  the  fields 
of  vocational  education  as  a  part  of  the  complete  educational  program. 

Mr.  Allen 

106.  Introductory  Educational  Psychology.  I.  II.  3  Hrs.  Should  be  taken  in 
junior  year.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Wheat 

109.  Secondary  Education.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  Introduction  to  high-school  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Stemple 

112.  Educational  Tests  and  Measures.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  Testing  at  secondary 
level.     PR  or  parallel:   Ed.  106.  Mr.  Stemple  and  Mr.  Wheat 

124.  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools.  I,  IT.  2-3  Hrs.  Students  in 
music  who  have  qualified  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools  may,  upon 
taking  certain  additional  prescribed  courses,  be  admitted  to  Education 
124,  Student  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  in  order  to  enhance  their 
qualifications  for  teaching  music  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school.  Staff 

120.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  I.  II.  3  Hrs.  Open  only 
to  those  who  qualifv  for  student  teaching  (Ed.  224). 

Miss  Pollock,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Allen 

140.  Stenography  and  Typewriting.     I.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Zimmerman 

141.  Stenography  and  Typewriting.     II.     3  Hrs.  Mr.  Zimmerman 
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150,   170.      Materials   and    Methods   of    High-School    Teaching.      Special    methods 
in  the  various  Becondaxy-school  teaching  fields.     Th<  Be  courses  are  to 
be  taken  simultaneously  with  Student  Teaching  (Ed.  224)  and  Princ 
of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools  (Ed.  120), 

The   various   sections   of   this   course,   with   their   instructors,   follow: 

150.  Biology.     I.   II.     2    His.  Mr.   Allen 

151.  Science.'      I.  II.     2   Hrs.  Mr.   Allen 

152.  Physical   Education.     I.  II.     2   Hrs.        Mr.  Cuhhon  and   Miss   Marshall 

160.  Agriculture.     I.   II.     :*,   His.  Mr.   Olney 

161.  English.      I.   II.      2   Hrs.  Miss   Soupari 

163.  Home   Economics.     I.  II.  Miss 

164.  Industrial    Education.     I.   II.      2    His.  Mr    Bowlby 

165.  Mathematics.     I.  II.     2   His.  .Mi-s  Wilt 

166.  Physical   Science.     I.  II.     2   Hrs.  Mr.  Eederer 

167.  Social  Science.     1.  II.     2   His.  Miss  Coplin 

168.  Art.     I.   II.     2   Hrs.  Miss    Meredith 

169.  Music.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  l'atY 

170.  Commerce.    I,  II.    2  Hrs.  Mr.  Zimmerman 

203.      Organization    and    Administration    of    Adult    Education.      II.      2    Hrs. 

Mr.   Allen 

214.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  Xot  open  to  juniors. 
Open  for  graduate  credit  only  to  those  with  6  semester  hours  of  pre- 
requisite work  in  psychology  and/or  educational  psychology.  PR: 
Ed.  106.  Mr.   Baldwin  and  Mr.   V 

222.  Current  Practices  in  Secondary  Education.  II.  2  Hrs.  An  advanced 
course  in  modern  teaching  procedures.  PR:  Ed.  10G  and  112.  teaching 
experience,  and  consent  of  instructor.  Miss   Pollock 

224.     Student   Teaching.      I.    II.     3   to    5    Hrs.      Students    who   an  I    for 

the  course  will  simultaneously  register  for  Ed.  150-170  and  for  Ed.  120. 
These    three    courses    will    be    offered    at    th<  :iy    Demonstration 

High  School  and  will  total  S  hours  of  credit.  One  half  of  the  students 
should  reserve  a  full  half  day  each  morning  and  the  other  half  should 
reserve  the  entire  afternoon  for  this  work.  PR:  completion  of  approxi- 
mately 75%  of  the  hours  required  in  two  teaching  fields  and  approxi- 
mately 409?  of  the  hours  required  in  Education.  Bach  Btudent  teacher 
will  he  required  to  have,  upon  entrance  to  these  courses,  an  honor-point 
average  of  at  least  1.0  in  each  teaching  field  and  in  Education.  Appli- 
cation for  registrat  ion  in  this  block  of  courses  should  he  made  to  Mr. 
L.  B.  Hill  early  in  the  preceding  semester.  Student  teachers  will  be 
expected  to  furnish  their  own  means  of  transportation  to  tin-  Training 
schools. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Olney,  Miss   Pollock.  Mr.  Colehank  am: 

231.     Philosophy  of  Education.     I.     2  Hrs.  Mr.   Baldwin. 

233.      Educational    Sociology.     II.     2    His.  Mr.   Baldwin 

236.     The  Curriculum.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:      Ed.   106.     Open  only  to  Beniors  and 

Mr.  Stemple 

239.      Public-Schcol   Organization   and   Administration.      I.      3    Hrs.      An   01 

tion    course    for    |  and    prospective    school    administrators,    with 

emphasis  upon  the  problems  which  grow  out  of  the  county  unit  Re- 
quired as  a  basic  course  of  all  who  specialize  in  educational  administra- 
tion.    PR:      2d   hours  of  Education  and   consent    of   instructor. 

Mr.  Baldwin 


;A    ipecia]   section   available  as   an    •  ting   some   science 

as    a     tecond    or    third    t<  eld.      All 

Registration  not  necessarily  concujpent   with    Ed.   120  and  224. 
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241.  School  Buildings  and  Equipment.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  or  parallel:  Ed.  239 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Baldwin 

246.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  I.  2  Hrs.  A  basic  course  dealing  with  the 
general  principles  of  elementary-school,  junior  high-school,  and  senior 
high-school  supervision  as  applied  to  the  sifted  content  of  each  subject. 

Mr.  Hill 

253.  Education  for  Special  Groups.  I.  2  Hrs.  Techniques  of  conducting 
part-time  and  evening  classes,  continuation  schools,  and  similar  enter- 
prises for  all-age  groups.  Mr.  Allen 

262.  Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR. 
or  parallel:  Ed.  120,  163.  and  224;  home  economics,  25  hours.  Primarily 
for  seniors  and  teachers  of  home  economics.  Miss  Colweli 

281.  History  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  I.  2  Hrs.  Mr.  Hill 
.282.  History  of  Modern  Education.  II.  2  Hrs.  A  critical  study  of  the  funda- 
mental forces  that  have  determined  the  educational  progress  of  the 
western  world  since  the  Renaissance.  Miss  Pollock 

284.  Pupil-Personnel  Administration.  I.  2  Hrs.  Pupil  accounting,  guidance, 
extra-curricular  activities,  and  control.  PR:  Ed.  106.  Open  only  to 
seniors  and  graduates.  Mr.  Stemple 

285.  The  Junior  High  School.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Ed.  106.  Open  only  to  seniors 
and  graduates.  Mr.  Stemple 

291.  Exploratory  Reading.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  Designed  especially  for  prospective 
teachers  of  the  social  sciences  and  English,  but  open,  with  the  consent 
of  the  instructor,  to  all  seniors  and  graduates  preparing  to  teach. 

Miss  Pollock 

Graduate   Division 

308.  Psychology  of  Arithmetic.     I.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Wheat 

309.  Psychology  of    Reading.     II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Wheat 

326.  Practice  Supervision  of  Elementary-School  Instruction.  II.  2  or  3  Hrs. 
PR.  or  parallel:  Ed.  246  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Wheat 

327.  Demonstration  and  Practice  in  the  Supervision  of  Secondary-School  In- 
struction.    II.     3  Hrs.     PR:      Consent  of  Instructor.  Mr.   Hill 

340.  Public-School  Finance.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR.  or  parallel:  Ed.  239  and  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Mr.   Baldwin 

344.  Staff-Personnel  Administration.  II.  2  Hrs..  Selection,  induction,  di- 
rection, evaluation,  improvement,  and  promotion  of  members  of  the 
supervisory,  instructional,  research,  clerical,  and  maintenance  staffs. 
PR.  or  parallel:     Ed.  239  and  consent  of  instructor.  Mr.  Baldwin 

353.  The  Secondary-School  Principal.  II.  3  Hrs.  Open  only  to  graduate 
students  in  Education  with  teaching  experience  in  high  schools. 

Mr.  Stemple 

356.  The  Elementary-School  Principal.  II.  2  or  3  Hrs.  PR:  a  collegiate 
certificate  or  equivalent,  experience  in  elementary-school  teaching  or 
administration,  Ed.  216  and  239,  and  consent  of  instructor.        Mr.  Wheat 

360.  Problems  in  Education.  I,  II.  1  or  2  Hrs.  PR:  Consent  of  graduate 
adviser.  Staff 

372.  Statistical  Methods  in  Education.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  20  hours  of  Edu- 
cation, including  Ed.  112  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hudelson 

399.  Techniques  of  Educational  Research.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR.  or  parallel:  Ed. 
372.  Mr.  Hudelson 

Thesis.  I,  II.  1  to  4  Hrs.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Educaton 
may,  with  the  consent  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  graduate 
adviser,  drop  Ed.  360  and  enroll  for  a  thesis  with  a  higher  maximum  of 
credit.     One  course  or  the  other  is  required.  Staff 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND 
MECHANIC  ARTS 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 


ORGANIZATION 

Tin    (  ■  mi  end   Mi  ckdnic  A  rts; 

For   the    purpose    of   administration    and    instruction,    the    College   <>t"    I. 
neering   and    Mechanic   Arts    is    organized   into   the    following   departments    or 
groups  of  departments: 

The  department  of  chemical  engineering    (Ch.E.) 

The  department  of  civil  engineering   (C.   E.) 

The  department  of  electrical  engineering  (E.  E.) 

The  department  of  mechanical  engineering   (M.   E.) 

The  department  of  mechanics   i.M.i 

A   few   courses  of  instruction,  not   included   in  the  work  of  any   particular 
department,  are  designated  as  General   <('..) 

The  descriptive  material  appearing  on  the  pages  which  follow  outlines 
the  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  in  engineering.  A  statement  Betting 
forth  the  organization  and  purposes  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  including  the  work  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  ap- 
pears on  pages  33  and  34. 

The  School  of  M 

All  the  mining  and  industrial  extension  work  of  the  University  is  or- 
ganized under  the  School  of  Mine-.  For  the  purpose  of  administration  the 
school  is  divided  into  the  following  divisions: 

The  department  of  mining  engineering  (E.  M.) 

The  department  of  mining  and   industrial   extension 

The  descriptive  material  appearing  on  pages   179  and  190  to  194  outlines 
the  requirements  for  the  four-year  course  leading   to   the  Bachelor 

of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines,  as  well  as  the  five-year  combined  course 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  of  Mines  at  the  end  of  the  tilth  year. 

The  department  of  mining  and  industrial  extension  of  the  School  of  Mines 
conducts  courses  of  instruction  in  practical  subjects  pertaining  to  the  every 
day  work  of  various  groups  and  industries  in  centers  where  a  sufficient  num- 
ber requests  the  courses.  Conferences  on  water-purification.  Are-prevention, 
meter-reading,  and  other  subjects  are  sponsored  by  the  department  at  stated 
intervals.  A  more  comprehensive  description  of  the  work  of  the  department 
of  mining  and  industrial  extension.  Including  the  Short  Course  in  Coal  Mining 
and  vocational  courses  offered  during  the   sunine  I    and    in    extension, 

appears  on  pages  40  to  42. 
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THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

ENGINEERING  CURRICULA:      Professors  Forman,  Downs,   Grumbein,  Hayes, 
and  Hodge. 

ENGINEERING    SCHEDULES:      Professor    Hayes,    Assistant    Professors    Carl 
Gather,  Cantelo,  E.  C.  Jones,  and  Staab  (School  of  Mines). 

ENGINEERING    SOCIETY:       Dean    Emeritus    Jones,     Professors     Grumbein, 
Forman,  and  Hodge,  and  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

LIBRARY:      Professor    Hayes,    Assistant    Professor    Barrett,    and    Instructor 
Seibert. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOLARSHIP:     Professor  Hall,  Dean  Emeritus  Jones,  and 
Professor  Koehler. 

BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES 

The  attention  of  students  is  directed  to  the  general  requirements  of  the 
University  concerning  entrance,  admission  with  advanced  standing,  special 
students,  requirements  as  to  residence,  classification  of  students,  examinations, 
and  grades,  as  set  forth  in  the  General  Information  section  (Part  II)  of  this 
Catalogue. 

To  receive  any  of  the  baccalaureate  degrees  conferred  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  or  the  School  of  Mines  the  student  must  have  satisfied  all  the 
entrance  requirements  and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  five-year  curricula,  must 
have  received  credit  for  150  hours.1  In  chemical  engineering,  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  mechanical  engineering,  a  summer  term  equivalent  to  5  hours, 
three  of  which  shall  be  in  residence  and  two  in  outside  practice,  are  included 
in  the  150  hours.  For  civil  engineering  students  and  mining  engineering 
students  a  five  weeks'  residence  course  in  surveying,  for  which  5  hours  of 
credit  are  given,  is  required  in  the  summer  following  the  second  year  as  a 
part  of  the  total  requirement  for  the  150  hours. 

SUBSTITUTIONS 

The  following  substitutions  are  regularly  allowed  in  addition  to  special 
substitutions  listed  elsewhere:  M.  E  24  for  C.  E.  10;  Chemistry,  5,  6,  or  15 
(2  to  5  hours)  for  Chemistry  10;  Chemistry  10,  15,  or  107  for  2  hours  of  Chem- 
istry 5  or  6;  Economics  1  and  2  or  IS  and  2S  for  Economics  103;  Economics 
111  or  HIS  for  Economics  110. 

CREDIT   FOR  WORK   DONE  OUT  OF   RESIDENCE 

Before  selecting  his  job  for  credit  in  G.  105S  the  student  should  consult 
with  his  adviser.  He  should  keep  a  detailed  record  of  his  work  and  observa- 
tions along  engineering  and  industrial  lines  and  secure  from  his  employer  a 
letter  stating  the  length  of  time  employed.  To  receive  credit  he  shall  register 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  following  completion  of  the  work  and  shall 
write  a  complete  and  satisfactory  report  and  submit  it  to  his  adviser. 


Students  matriculating-  with   58   or  more   hours  of  credit  may  graduate  wTith 
148  hours,  since  physical  education  is  not  required  of  such  students. 
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THESIS 

Any  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering  may  with  1 1 1  *  * 
consent  of  his  major  professor  prepare  a  thesis  i  i  ibjeci  relating  t<>  a 

special   branch    of   engineering   or    other   department    of   applied    Bcieno       [I 

will  be  presented  for  approval  lirst  to  the  instructor  under  whose  guidance  it 
has  been  prepared,  then  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  d< 
is  to  be  conferred.  A  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis  prepared  in  accordance 
with  official  specifications  and  Bigned  by  both  the  Instructor  in  charge  ami 
the  head  of  the  department,  must  he  placed  in  the  Qnlverslty  library  before 
graduation. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  CURRICULA 

1.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  o\'  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemical  Engineering,  with  options  in  metallurgy  ami  ceramics, 

2.  A  four-year  curriculum   leading  to   the  degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Civil   Engineering,    with   option   in   sanitary   engineering. 

3.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 

4.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

5.  Combined    science    and    engineering    curricula    extending    over    fiv 
more  years   leading   to   the   decree  of   Bachelor   of    Science,    and    i: 
Science  in  Engineering. 

FRESHMAN    SCHEDULE 

In  order  to  permit  all  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  tin- 
School  of  Mines  to  have  a  year  in  which  to  find  out  definitely  what  course- 
they  wish  to  pursue,  the  first  year  of  all  engineering  curricula  is  made  uni- 
form. To  assist  the  student  in  making  an  Intelligent  choice,  a  series  of 
weekly  lectures  is  given  throughout  the  first  semester  explaining  the  work 
of  the  several  branches  of  engineering. 

First   Year 

(Identical  for  all  engineering  and  mining  con 

ester  TTrs.  Second  Semester  Hra. 

Eng.  1— Comp.  and  Rhet. 3  Eng    2 — Comp.  and  Hint. 3 

Math.  3 — College  Algebra 4  Math.  5    -Analytical  Geom. 4 

Math.  4 — Plane  Trig. 2  Chem.  4 — inorganic  Chem.  4 

Chem.   3 — Inorganic   Chem.   4  Mil.   2  -Military    Science   1 

Mil.  1— Military  Science 1  I'.  E.  2— Ser.  Prog.   (Men)   1 

P.  E.  1— Ser.  Prog.  (Men) 1  C.  E.  1— Surveying 2 

M.  E.  20 — Mechanical  Drawing  ___  3  M.    E    26     Descriptive  Geom. 3 

G.  1 — Engineering  Lectures 
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CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING 

The  object  of  the  four-year  course  in  chemical  engineering  is  to  qualify 
young  men  to  design,  build,  and  manage  manufacturing  plants  in  which  the 
products  of  manufacture  are  based  on  chemical  processes,  and  to  fit  men  for 
professional  employment  as  industrial  chemists  and  chemical  engineers. 

The  curriculum  outlined  on  the  following  page  includes  fundamental 
courses  in  inorganic,  analytical,  organic,  and  physical  chemistry;  in  shop  prac- 
tice, mechanical  drawing,  and  chemical  plant  design;  in  physics,  theoretical 
and  applied  mechanics,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering;  in  mineralogy, 
metallurgy;  and  in  industrial  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  This 
curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  basic 
principles  in  those  subjects  which  experience  has  shown  are  essential  to  one 
entering  the  chemical  engineering  profession. 

Students  should  take  all  required  shop  courses  and  Qualitative  Analysis 
in  the  summer  session  between  their  first  and  second  years.  Many  students 
have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  Physical  Chemistry  260  and  261  in 
the  summer  session.  There  are  two  options  offered:  ceramic  and  metallurgical, 
as  outlined  below.  Thesis  subjects  will  usually  be  selected  from  the  problems 
related  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  West  Virginia  as  founda- 
tions for  chemical  industries. 

Students  preparing  to  take  the  course  in  chemical  engineering  should 
present  German  for  entrance.  A  student  may  secure  a  broader  training  in 
language,  economics,  history,  science,  applied  chemistry,  and  engineering 
by  taking  the  combined  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Engineering  course.  By  a 
careful  selection  of  electives  both  degrees  may  be  secured  in  five  years. 

Metallurgy  Option.  Students .  electing  the  metallurgy  option  in  chemical 
engineering  should  take  5  hours  of  shop  in  summer  school  and  the  following 
courses  as  their  fourth  year  electives:  Ch  E.  211  (3  hrs.)  Ch.E.  232  (2  hrs.), 
Ch.E.  222  (2  hrs..),  and  Ch.E.  223  (2  hrs.).  Ch.E.  124  (2-5  hrs.)  may  be  offered 
in  place  of  one  of  the  above  courses  by  students  who  have  shown  marked  ability 
along  metallurgical  lines. 

Ceramic  Option.  Students  electing  the  ceramic  option  in  chemical  engi- 
neering should  substitute  Ch.E.  211  (3  hrs.)  for  C.E.  115  (3  hrs.)  and  Ch.E.  230 
(3  hrs.)  for  Ch.E.  201  (3  hrs.).  In  addition,  they  should  take  Ch.E.  231  (2  hrs.), 
Ch.E.  232  (2  hrs.)  and  Ch.  E.  233  (2  hrs.)  as  their  senior  electives,  but  students 
showing  marked  ability  in  ceramics  may  offer  Ch.E.  124  (2-5  hrs.)  in  place  of 
either  of  these  three  courses.  Students  electing  the  ceramic  option  will  be 
required  to  do  their  G.  105S  in  some  approved  ceramic  industry. 
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CURRICULUM    IN    CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING 
Leading  to  th<  Degret  0/  Bachelor  o)   - 

FIRST  YEAR:     See  curriculum  on  page  L81 

Summer    SeMlOB    liillnu  iuu    lii-l     \r:ir 

Hrt. 

M.  E.  5 — Foundry*    1  hr.  / 

M.  E.  7— Welding  and  Heat  Treat.*..  1  hr.  \  0T  Chem'  l05S     Qual     lnal         L' 

M.  E.  10— Pipefitting    1 

If.  1:.  11     Machine    Work    l1 


First  Semester 

Phys.  105— r,.  Physics _  4 

Phys.  107— G.  Physics  Lab. 1 

Math.   107— Calculus   4 

Mil.   3 — Military   Science   1 

Chem.    15 — Quant.    Analysis 3 

Puh.   Spk.   11— Effective   Speaking  2 
Econ.  103 — Prin.  of  Economics  ___  3 
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JTrs. 


Jlrs. 

Pbys.  106    G.  Physics 4 

Phys.  108    G.  Physit  a  Lab. 1 

Math,    lev     Calculus   4 

Mil.  4 — Military  Science  1 

l.  107— Quant.  Analysis '2 

)•:.  M.  106     Mineralogy 1 

M.  101     Statics 3 

Ch.  E.  109     Ch.  K.  Economics  ._.  2 


Chem.  233— Organic  Chem.  ___ 

Chem.  260 — Physical  Chem. 3 

Ch.  E.  205— Elements  of  Ch.  E.  __  3 
Ch.  E.  206— Eng'g.  Chem.  Lab.  ___  1 

K.  M.  202— Coal  Lab. 1 

M.  102— Mech.  of  Materials 4 

M.  103— Materials  Test.  Lab. 1 

G.   101 — Engineering  Society 


Ch.   E.   203— Ch.   E. 

Thermodynamics    2 

Ch.   E.  208— Chem.  Eng'g.  Lab.  __  2 
Ch.    E.    214 — Inorganic    ("hem. 
Techn.    2 

Ch.    E.   220— Metallurgy   2 

Ch.  E.  221— Metallurgy  Lab. 1 

E.  E.  110 — Elements  of  E.  E. 5 

G.   103 — Engineering   Society % 

Electives — (see    below)    3 


ThiriJ    W.ir 

5  Ch.  E.  201— Unit  Organic 

Processes    3 

Chem.  261— Physical   ('hem. 3 

Ch.   E.    L05     Chem.    Eng'g.   Design  2 

M.  E.  27     Mechanism   

M.   !•:.  22  '     Heat  and   Pow.   E 

M.  104-  -Kinetics 3 

%      C.  E.  115     Fluid  Mechanics 3 

O.  102— Engineering  % 

i8y2  — 

19% 

Fourth    Yeiir 

1     Chem    Eng'g.  Calc.  __  2 

Ch.  E.  207— Prin.  Chem.  Eng'g.  __  3 

Ch.  B.  210     Electrochem.  Ind.  ___  3 

Ch    :  janic  Chem.  Techn.  2 

Ch.  r    •'!•  n  - 

Ch.  E    217— Heat  Trans.  A   Evap.  2 
G.  104     Engineering  Society  _. 

Electfc  below)    3 

inspection  Trip 


17% 


17% 
Electives 


Ch.  E.  124— Thesis 2  to  5 

Ch.  E.  202 — Water  Exam.  &  Purif.  2 
Ch.  E.  211— Fuels  and 

Combust.   2  or  3 

Ch.   E.  218— Adv.  Chem.  Eng'g. 

Design    2 

Ch.    E.   222— Non-Ferrous 


Metallurgy    2 

Ch.  E.  232     Refractories 2 

M.  E   2  '7     Industrial  Eng'g.  „ 

G.   no     B  Law  

;    1 10     Money,  Cr.  and  Bk.  __  2 

Geol.    I — G  :; 

German  1  and  2 6 


'For  students  taking-  metallurgy  option. 


184  Curricular.  Requirements  axd  Courses  of  Instruction 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  has  been  planned  to  give  a  broad  edu- 
cation in  those  general  and  scientific  subjects  which  form  the  foundation  of 
all  engineering,  and  a  special  training  in  the  field  of  civil  engineering. 

Civil  engineering  includes  plane,  topographic,  and  geodetic  surveying,  these 
branches  having  to  do  with  measurements  of  land  surfaces;  highway  and  rail- 
way engineering,  which  have  to  do  with  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
highways  and  railways,  respectively,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  tunnels, 
subways,  and  other  special  engineering  projects;  sanitary  and  municipal  engi- 
neering, comprising  the  construction  and  operation  of  sewers,  sewerage  puri- 
fication works,  water  supply  systems,  water  purification  plants,  and  garbage 
disposal  systems;  structural  engineering,  comprising  the  construction  of 
bridges,  buildings,  foundations,  walls,  piers,  and  other  fixed  structures;  and 
hydraulic  engineering,  comprising  the  development  of  water  power,  the  build- 
ing of  dams,  river  improvements,  and  irrigation  works. 

During  the  first  two  years  emphasis  is  placed  on  those  subjects  under- 
lying all  engineering,  such  as  English,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  draw- 
ing, and  surveying.  These  subjects  are  taught  not  as  an  end  in  themselves, 
but  rather  as  a  tool  for  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  The  teaching 
is  done  by  means  of  recitations,  drawing  room  work,  laboratory  work,  and  field 
work.  During  these  first  two  years  instruction  is  also  given  in  military  train- 
ing and  in  physical  education,  in  order  to  keep  the  student  physically  fit. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  application  of  these  basic  sciences  is 
made  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Breadth  of  training  is  furnished 
by  courses  in  mechanics,  economics,  bacteriology,  geology,  electricity,  and  heat 
engineering.  Depth  of  training  is  furnished  by  professional  work  in  highway, 
railway,  sanitary,  structural,  and  hydraulic  engineering. 

The  professional  field  is  so  wide  that  the  whole  cannot  be  covered  in  a 
four-year  course.  For  this  reason,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course  certain 
options  are  offered.  In  addition  to  the  sanitary  option,  outlined  below,  the 
student  is  offered  a  choice  of  one  of  two  options  in  the  fourth  year,  one  of 
which  devotes  more  time  to  the  subject  of  highway  engineering,  and  the  other 
to  the  subject  of  hydraulic  engineering. 

OPTIONAL    COURSES    IN    SANITARY    ENGINEERING 

Students  in  civil  engineering  who  desire  to  specialize  in  sanitary  engi- 
neering are  required  to  make  the  following  substitutions: 

Fourth  year — first  semester,  C.E.  202  (3  hrs.)  for  C.E.  103  (3  hrs.)  and  C.E. 
117  for  2  hrs.  of  elective  subjects;  second  semester,  C.E.  203  (3  hrs.)  for 
C.E.  204  (3  hrs.)  and  Ch.E.  202  for  2  hours  elective. 
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CURRICULUM     IN    CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

Leading  to  tl<>    !>>■  •  chelor  of  v  lingering 

FIRST  YKAK:     See  curriculum  on  page  im 


§ 


Second    ^  «•:<  r 
Hrs. 


Physics   105 — G.   Physics   4 

ics  107 — G.   Physics  Lab.   .__  1 

Math.    107     calculus   4 

Chem.  10— Quaot.  Analysis 2 

Mil.  3— Military   Science  1 

C.   E.  2 — Surveying  4 

Pub.   Spk.  11— Effective   Speaking  2 


S 


Hrs. 


Physics   106    c.   Physics       \ 

Physica   L08     G.   Physics  Lab. 1 

.Mam.    108      Calculus    4 

Mil    4     Military  S  l 

c.  E.  ::     Railroad  Curves 2 

M.   i  

Geol.    1     I  4 


L8 
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C.  E.  4S — Summer  Surveying  (five  weeks)   


Third    \«:ir 


Keen.  103 — Prin.  of  Economics  __  3 
M.  102     Mech.  of  Materials 4 


M.  103     Materials  Test.  Lab.  _. 

c.   E.   10-  Struct.  Drafting 

M.  E.  220  Heat  &  Pow.  Eng'g. 
E.  E.  110— Elements  of  E.  E.  _. 
G.   101 — Engineering  Society   _ 


18% 


Econ.  llo     Money,  Cr.  and  Bk.  __  2 

C.   E.  121— Structural  Eng'g. 4 

c.   E.   115     Fluid  Mechanics 3 

c.  i-:.  101     Elements  of  Hwy. 

Eng'g.     3 

M.    104 — Kinetics    3 

Bact.  141 — Bacteriology 3 

G.  102     Engineering  Society % 


I*1, 


Fourth    \  «-:ir 


C.  E.   123— Bridge  Design 3 

C.   E.   207 — Foundations 3 

C.  E.  103— Highway  Design 3 

C.  E.  116— Water  Supply  Eng'g. __  4 

C.   E.  120— Materials  of  Const!-.  __  2 

(;.   103 — Engineering  Society % 

El  >ctives — (see   below)    2 

17% 


c.  i-:.  102    -Railway  Eng'g.  3 

c    i-:.  204     Advanced  Structs. 3 

206 — Concrete  Constr. 3 

G.  110— Business   Law   3 

('     E     118      Sanitary    Eng'g. 3 

G.  104 — Engineering  Society  % 

Inspection  Trip 

Electives — (see   below)    2 


IT1- 


Eh  dives 
c.  E.  200— Water  Power  Eng'g.  __  2  C.  E.  209     Highway  Lab. 

Ch.   E.  202— Water  Ex. 2  C.  E.  124— Thesis 

C.  E.  20S— Trans.  Econ. 2 


2 

._  2  or  4 


186  Ctjrricular  Requirements  and  Courses  of  Instruction* 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

The  course  in  electrical  engineering  has  for  its  objective  a  general  train- 
ing in  engineering  fundamentals  together  with  special  instruction  in  those 
theoretical  and  practical  subjects  which  will  give  the  student  a  basic  knowledge 
of  the  application  of  electricity. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  largely  preparatory  for  the  technical 
training  of  the  last  two  years  and  parallels  closely  that  of  other  engineering 
courses,  especially  that  of  mechanical  engineering.  This  gives  the  requisite 
foundation  in  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  economics,  drafting, 
and  the  elements  of  shop  practice,  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
electrical  engineering,  which  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  preparation  in  physics  will 
allow. 

The  studies  of  the  third  year  are  primarily  those  of  electrical  engineering 
supplemented  with  courses  of  a  general  engineering  nature  which  cannot  be 
given  earlier  because  of  the  preparation  required.  In  the  classroom  the  theory, 
characteristics,  and  applications  of  electrical  devices  are  presented  and  by 
means  of  experiments  and  problems  in  the  laboratory  and  drafting  room  the 
student  acquires  a  working  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved. 
This  covers  fundamental  instruction  in  direct-current  machines,  electronics, 
alternating-current  theory,  and  machines. 

The  fourth  year  is  a  continuation  of  more  advanced  subjects  in  electrical 
engineering  together  with  some  of  the  general  engineering  subjects.  Since 
the  study  of  electrical  circuits  and  net  works  requires  the  application  of 
differential  equations,  a  course  in  elementary  differential  equations  and  their 
use  in  the  solution  of  electric-circuit  problems,  together  with  other  mathemat- 
ical methods  of  solution,  is  given  in  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year.  The 
economic  principles  involved  in  the  selection  and  design  of  electrical  equip- 
ment and  the  utilization  of  electrical  energy  are  taken  up  in  the  course  in 
engineering  economics  the  last  semester  of  the  fourth  year.  This  course  to- 
gether with  that  of  business  law  prepares  the  student  for  administrative  work 
in  the  electrical  engineering  field.  An  introductory  course  in  illumination  is 
intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamentals  of  illuminating  engi- 
neering. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  student  has  a  choice  of  six  hours  of  electives.  By 
properly  grouping  these  electives  he  may  specialize  in  different  fields  of 
electrical  engineering,  such  as  electrical  transmission,  electrical  power  gen- 
eration, electrical  communication  or  radio,  or  he  may  select  those  courses  of 
particular  value  or  interest  to  him.  These  electives  are  listed  on  the  opposite 
page  below  the  schedule  of  courses. 


Tin:  0  :  RING 


CURRICULUM    IN    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 
tht   J  >■  ■  Science  in  Electrical  j 

FIRST  YEAR:     See  curriculum  on  page  L81 

Siiiniiicr    StMlM    Pollowlaa    I    ii»i     \«-:ir 


Jl    8. 


M.    E.   11 — Machine   Shop    

If.  E.  7 — Welding  and  Heal   Treatment   1 

M.  E.  6— Foundry   1 

E.  E.  2— Elem.   Elect.   Lab.   1 


Phys.  105  — G.  Physics .  4 

Phys.  107— G.  Physics  Lab. 1 

Math.   107 — Calculus   4 

Mi!     3-  Military    Science    1 

Econ.  103 — Prin.  of  Economics  __  3 
1  ill;.  Spk.  11 — Effective  Speaking  3 
M.   E.  24  -Empirical  Design 2 
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Second    *  «'ii  r 
Hrs. 


J I  IS. 

Phys.    106     <;.    Phy&lca   4 

Phys.  L08     G.  Physics  Lab. 1 

Math,    ins— Calculus    4 

Mil.  4     Military   Science  1 

E.  E.  100   -Elements  of  Elect 

4 

M.   101    -Statics 3 

M.  E.  _'T     M<  chanism  2 
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Third    >  r.ir 


M.    104— Kinetics    3 

M.   E.  221    -Thermodynamics 3 

l"    E.  200-  -D.  C.  Machinery 4 

E.  E.  201— A.  G.  Theory 4 

h     E.  106— Electronics 3 

G.    101 — Engineering  Society 


M.  102-    Mech.  of  Materials 4 

M.  103— Materials  Test  Lab. 1 

M.   17.   122      .Mechanical  Lab. 2 

M.  E.  222     Heat  Engines 3 

E.  E.  I'"!'     A.  c.  Machinery 3 

E.  E.  204     Elect.  Desn.  A  Gale.  __  3 
E.  E.  205— Electrical  Lai). 2 


17%       G.   102— Engineering  Society % 


18% 


Fourth    Year 


E.   E.   104— Illumination 2 

E.  E.  203— A.  c.  Machinery 3 

206— Electrical  Lab. 2 

E.  E.  207— Elect.  Transmission  __  3 

E.  E.  208-    Elect  Control 2 

E.  E.  219— Diff.  Eq.  &  Elect. 

Circuit   3 

G.   103— Engineering  Society % 

Elect ives — ('see    below)    3 

18% 


G.    110 — Business   Law    

G.  E.  115 — Fluid  Mechanics 

-.  Economics  - 
E.  E.  221  Elect.  Communicat 
222  Adv.  Electrical  Lab 
G.  104— Engineering  Society  _ 
inspection  Trip 
Electives — (see   below)    


__.  3 

___  3 

...  3 

ion  .". 

.  __  2 


3 

17% 


Elt  (tires 


K.   !•:.  124— Thesis 2  to  5 

F.  E.  209— Electric  Traction 2 

K.  E.  211 — Electric  Problems_.l  to  3 
E.  E.  213— Elect.  Power  Trans. 

and   Distribution   3 

E.  E.  214— Ind.  Appl.  of  Elec. 3 

216— Telephone  Eng'g. 3 

E.   E.   217— Symmetrical 


Components   3 

E.  E.  218     Electron  Tubes  in  Ind.  g 

cii.  !•:.  210     Elect.  Chem.  ind.   2  or  3 
Phys.   li' i     Radio-Ti 

Tel*      3 

M.  i  earn  Power  Piants__  3 

M.  E  Bring  Lab.  __ 
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MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  mechanical  engineering  is  to  give  the  student 
such  mental  equipment  as  will  enable  him  to  deal  most  effectively  both  tech- 
nically and  commercially  with  general  engineering  problems.  All  possible 
practice  is  given  in  the  work  that  an  engineer  is  ordinarily  called  on  to  do, 
but  greater  stress  is  laid  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  underlying  princi- 
ples and  methods  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  engineering  professions.  To 
this  is  added  a  study  of  those  economic  subjects  which  are  essential  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  sound  business  methods.  Electives  are  provided  in 
the  fourth  year  which  enable  the  student  to  specialize  in  accordance  with  his 
natural  inclination.  Students  selecting  electives  in  the  power  field  or  in  the 
industrial  field  in  the  first  semester  are  required  to  take  at  least  3  hours  in 
the  same  group  during  the  second  semester. 

The  work  in  pure  mathematics  is  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
and  applications  follow  in  the  recitation  room  courses  in  mechanism,  statics, 
mechanics  of  materials,  dynamics,  and  machine  design.  Power  engineering 
begins  with  the  course  in  thermodynamics  in  the  third  year  and  is  continued 
by  the  courses  in  heat  engines,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  power  plant 
design,  with  electives  in  the  design  of  steam  turbines  and  in  gas  engineering. 
A  sufficient  amount  of  electrical  engineering  is  given  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  to  enable  the  student  to  handle  engineering  operations  involving  the 
simplest  electrical  problems,  and  additional  courses  are  available  as  electives. 

Fundamental  drafting-room  procedure  is  taught  in  the  first  year  and  this 
is  supplemented  by  shop  work,  beginning  in  the  summer  following  the  first 
year.  This  is  planned  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  tools  and  of 
methods  of  production.  These  together  provide  the  practical  basis  necessary 
to  the  proper  solution  of  the  problems  in  mechanism,  machine  design,  and 
power-plant  design  which  are  presented  during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years. 

The  engineering  laboratories  provide  the  student  with  practice  in  testing, 
handling,  and  caring  for  a  large  variety  of  machinery,  including  steam,  air, 
gas,  hydraulic,  material-testing,  and  power-transmission  machinery.  One  half- 
day  a  week  is  devoted  to  this  work  during  the  last  two  years. 
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CURRICULUM    IN    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

Leading  to  the  1>-  v  ing 

FIRST  YEAR:     See  curriculum  on  page  181 

Summer    Session    I'ol  1  ti»  i  nu     l'ir-»     \«-:ir 

M.  E.   6 — Foundry   1 

M.  E.  7 — Welding  and  Heat  Treatment 1 

M.   E.   13S— Machine   Work   


Second    ^  r.-tr 


First  Srni ester 


J  Irs. 


Physics  105 — G.  Physics 4 

Physics  107— G.  Physics  Lab. 1 

Math.   107— Calculus   4 

Mil.   3 — Military   Science   1 

Chem.  10 — Quant.  Analysis 2 

Pub.   Spk.   11— Effective   Speaking  3 
M.  E.  4 — Pattern  Making 2 


S 


J I  vs. 


Physics   106    G.   Physics   4 

Physics  108     G.  Physics  Lab. l 

Math.    108     Calculus    4 

Mil.  4     Military  Science   l 

m.  i'ii    g  

M.  E.  .  i     Empirical  Design 2 

M.    !•:.   29     Mechanism    4 


17 


Third   Year 


Econ.  103 — Prin.  of  Economics  __  3 

M.  102 — Mech.  of  Materials 4 

M.  103— Materials  Test.  Lab. 1 

E.  E.  102— Elements  of  E.  E. 4 

M.   E.  122— Mechanical  Lab. 2 

M.    E.   221 — Thermodynamics 3 

(J.   101— Engineering  Society 


Econ.  11"     Money,  cv.  and  Bk. 

M.    104 — Kinetics    

!•:.  i:.  103  Elements  ol  E.  ]•:.  - 
M.  E.  113  Machine  Design  ___ 
M.  E.  105     Machine  Constr.  __ 

M.  E.  222-    Heal  Engines 

G.   102     Engineering  Society 


19 

^_> 

3 

.  4 
4 
2 

.  3 


17% 


L8% 


Fourth    Yenr 


C.  E.  115— Fluid  Mechanics 3 

C.  E.  122 — Structural  Eng'g.  or 

Ch.  E.   220     Metallurgy   2 

Ch.    E.   221— Metallurgy  Lab. 1 

M.    I-:.  123— Eng'g.  Lab.   2 

M.  E.  203-  Machine  Design 4 

M.   E.  223— Steam  Pow.  Plants  __  3 

G.   103 — Engineering  Society V2 

Electives — (see   below)    3 

18  % 


G.    110 — Business   Law    3 

214— Ind.  App.  of  Elec. 3 

M.   F.  227  — Pow.   Plant    Design   ___  2 

Eng'g.  Lab. 2 

Ines  __  2 

G.   104 — Engineering  Society 4 

[nsp  sction  Trip 

ill!  (lives       (sec     1>.. 1()W)     6 

18% 


Electives 


M.  E.  106— Shop  Methods  ___  2  or  3 
M.  E.  124— Thesis 2  to  4 

M.   E.   205— Industrial  Eng'g. 3 

M.  E.  206— Industrial  Eng'g. 3 

M.   E.  207— Industrial  Eng'g. 3 


M     E.  224— Steam  Turbines 3 

M.   E.  225— Gas  Eng'g. 3 

E.  E.  204— E.  Desn.  and  Calc.  _ 
Ch.   E    _'ll— Fuels  and 

Combustion    2   or  3 
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FIVE-YEAR  CURRICULA 

For  a  description  of  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  degrees  in  engineering,  see  page  181. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES  CURRICULA1 

1.  A  four-year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Engineering  of  Mines,  with  options  in  coal  mining  and  oil  and  gas  engi- 
neering. 

2.  Combined  science  and  engineering  curricula  extending  over  five  or 
more  years  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mining  Engineering  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

MINING    ENGINEERING 

Mining  engineering  deals  with  the  processes  and  appliances  used  in  the 
extraction  of  minerals  from  within  the  earth.  Not  only  must  the  mining  engi- 
neer be  thoroughly  trained  in  mining  and  geology,  but  also  in  the  application 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering 
to  mining  conditions. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  mining  engineering  are  devoted  to  a 
thorough  training  in  the  underlying  principles  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  Supplementing  these  are  courses  in  surveying,  including  mine 
surveying.  English,  and  drawing.  For  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  two 
options  are  provided,  one  in  coal  mining  and  one  in  geological,  oil,  and  gas 
engineering.  The  student  is  permitted  to  state  his  choice  of  option  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year. 

COAL   MINING 

In  the  Coal  Mining  Option  the  study  of  coal  mining  is  taken  up  in  the 
third  year.  This  study  includes  the  geology  and  classification  of  coals;  ex- 
plosives and  blasting;  prospecting;  shaft  sinking  and  tunneling;  methods  of 
working;  haulage,  hoisting  and  pumping;  and  the  preparation  of  coal  for  the 
market.  A  course  in  the  projection  of  mine  workings  and  the  design  of 
mining  plants  is  offered  throughout  the  fourth  year.  A  thorough  course  in 
mine  gases  and  the  ventilation  of  mines  is  given  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
year,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  mining  laboratory.  The  course  in  fuels 
is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  various  fuels  that  are 
utilized  in  engineering  practice,  while  the  courses  in  metallurgy  acquaint  him 
with  the  minerals  and  processes  used  in  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
course  in  mine  management  presents  the  economic,  social,  and  financial  con- 
siderations to  be  met  in  the  successful  management  of  a  mining  enterprise. 

The  study  of  steam  engineering  begins  with  the  course  in  thermodynamics. 
Practice  in  the  handling  and  care  of  instruments  and  machinery  and  in  the 
solution  of  practical  engineering  problems  is  offered  in  the  mechanical  labora- 


1The  freshman  year  of  these  curricula  is  common  with  the  freshman  year  in 
the  College  of  Engineering-.  This  provision  permits  a  student  to  postpone  a 
choice  of  his  course  of  study  in  any  branch  of  engineering-  until  after  a  year  of 
college  work. 
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tory.  These  courses  are  followed  by  courses  in  electrical  engineering  and  struc- 
tural engineering. 

A  training  in  the  science  of  geology  is  offered  by  the  .-ours,,  in  mineralogy 
and  general  geology.     These  courses   may   be  supplemented   by   the   Btudy  of 
the  economic  geology  of  the  non-metallic   minerals   in   the   fourth    y* 
attention  being  paid  to  the  geology  o«  coal,  oil  and   gas.     should   the  student 
desire  further  work  in  geology  a  course  in  field  geology  is  offered  a.  an  . 
subject. 

The  courses  in  economics,  business   law.  and   Industrial   engineering    fur 
nish  the  fundamental  business  training  SO  essential  for  tin-  engi] 

CURRICULUM    IN    MINING    ENGINEERING 

(  (  o:il->liiiinU     Option) 

Leading  to  tin    D  /    ,„„„,,„,„ 

FIRST  YEAR:     See  curriculum  on  page  181 


'  Semester 

Physics  105— G.  Physics 

Physics  107— G.  Physics  Lab. 1 

Math.    107— Calculus   4 

Mil.   3 — ■ Military   Science 1 

0.   E.   2— Surveying 4 

E.  M.   106 — Mineralogy 2 

Pub.   Spk.    11  — Effective   Speaking  2 


Second  Tear 

J  Irs. 


J I  is. 

PhysiCS     LM      G.    Physics    4 

Physics  108     G.  Physics  Lab. 1 

Math.    L08— Calculus   4 

Mil.  4— Military  Science   1 

Chem.  6-    Quant.  Analyt         4 

E.  M.  101     Mine  Surveying 2 

M.   !•:.   23     Drawing  2 


is 


E.  M.  102S — Summer  Mine  Surveying  (five  weeks; 


Third    W.ii 


Econ.  103— Prin.  of  Economics  __  3 

Geol.   1 — General  Geology 4 

M.    101— Statics    3 

M.  E.  220— Heat  and  Pow.  Eng'g.  3 

E.  M.  Ill— Mining 2 

Ch.  E.  220— Metallurgy  2 

E.   M.  202— Coal   Lab.   1 

G.   101— Engineering  Society i 


Econ.   110— Money.  (Y.  and    Bk. 
M.  102— Mech.  of  Materials  __. 
M.  103     Materials  Test.  Lab. 
E.  M.  107 — Mining  Methods 

E.   M.  112— Coal  Mining 

C.  E.  115     Fluid  Mechanics  __. 
G.   102— Engineering  Society  _. 


18% 


■      % 
18% 


I'nurMi    Year 


E.  E.  102— Elements  of  E.  E. 4 

C.  E.  122— Structural  Eng'g. 3 

E.  M.  113— Mine  Ventilation 3 

E.  M.  115 — Mine  Design 2 

M.    104— Kinetics    3 

G.   103 — Engineering   Society i 

Electives — (see    below)    3 


18% 


E.  E.  103     Elements  of  E.  E. 4 

E.  M.  114     Miu.   Management l 

116     Mine  Design 3 

'•:.  M.  118     Mining  Lab. 3 

G.   110     Business   Law   3 

G.  104 — Engineering  Society  _.__     % 

inspection  Trip 

Elect :  •■   below)    3 
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Electives 

E.  M.  120— Thesis 2  to  4  C.  E.  206— Concrete  Const. 3 

E.  M.  203— Geol.  Survey 2  M.  E.  207— Industrial  Eng'g. 3 

Ch.   E.   211 — Fuels   3  Geol.  Ill — Economic  Geol.  ___  3  or  4 

Ch.  E.  221— Met.  Lab. 1  Geol.  3— Historical  Geol. 3  or  4 

Ch.  E.  222 — Non.  Fer.  Met. 2  Geol.  108— Natural  Resources  and 

E.  E.  214 — Industrial  Applications  Geology  of  West  Va. 2  or  3 

of  Electricity 3 

GEOLOGICAL  AND   OIL  AND  GAS   ENGINEERING 

This  option  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  engineer  who  is  more 
interested  in  the  geological  aspect  of  mining  than  in  the  actual  operation  of 
a  mining  property.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  so-called  mining 
geologist  who,  while  he  has  had  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of 
engineering  in  general  and  of  mining  engineering  in  particular,  yet  is  specially 
qualified  to  work  cut  the  detailed  geological  features  of  mining  properties 
and  to  make  reports  on  them.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  companies,  where  accurate  geological  knowledge  in  advance  of  actual 
drilling  operations  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  economical  develop- 
ment of  the  field.  Besides  the  opportunities  offered  by  mining  companies, 
many  of  our  railroads  maintain  a  corps  of  geologists  while  the  several  state  and 
the  Federal  Government  are  continually  carrying  on  geological  investigations. 
This  course  also  offers  an  excellent  preparation  for  those  who  purpose  to  do 
graduate  work. 

In  the  third  year  the  course  differs  from  the  coal  mining  option  in  that 
organic  chemistry  and  geological  courses  are  substituted  for  the  courses  in 
coal  mining.  A  course  in  field  geology  in  which  the  student  prepares  a 
geological  map  and  a  complete  report  on  an  assigned  area  enables  him  to 
apply  the  geological  knowledge  received  in  various  courses.  The  funda- 
mentals of  mining  and  metallurgy  are  studied  in  the  third  year  as  well.  The 
study  of  oil  and  gas  geology  treats  of  the  origin,  properties,  distribution,  and 
mode  of  accumulation  of  oil  and  gas.  and  familiarizes  the  student  with  all 
the  available  sources  of  information  on  this  subject.  The  courses  in  oil  and 
gas  production  and  oil  refining  deal  with  the  subjects  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  their  extraction  and  sub- 
sequent treatment,  the  valuation  of  oil  and  gas  properties,  reports  on  them, 
and  the  actual  testing  in  the  laboratory  of  various  oils,  oil  shales,  and  natural 
gas. 

A  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  is  afforded  by 
the  courses  in  economics,  money,  credit,  and  banking,  business  law,  and 
industrial  engineering. 
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CURRICULUM    IN    MINING    ENGINEERING 

<  Oil     .-mil     «.:is     l)|U  ion  | 

Leading  to  tin   j>,, 

first  YEAR:     See  curriculum  on  page  181 


•  sti  r 
I"  yah  s  10E     G.   Physics 

3ica  107— G.  Physics  Lab.  i 

Math.    107 — Calculus   4 

Mi).  3 — Military   Science   1 

C.   1-:    2     Surveying   4 

E.  M.  106 — Mineralogy 2 

Pub.   Spk.   11     Effective   Speakii 


*«'<«>ml     ^  en  r 


Physics   l"-;    c.   Physics 
Physics   ins     <;.   Physics  Lab.  ... 
Math.    108     Calculu 
Mil    4     Military  Science 

Chi  in.    6     (pliant.     v 

E.  M.  101     .Mii:.-  Surveying  ...      2 

M.   !•:.  23     Drawing   ...  o 


is 


E.  H.  102S— Summer  .Mine  Surveying  (five  wees 

Third    Ve;ir 

Them.  233— Organic  Chem. 5 


Geol. 


Geol.   1 — General 

M.  Ml     Statics . 

Ch.   E.  220— Metallurgy 

Ch.  E.  101— Oil  Lab.  

M.   E.  220— Heat  and  Pow.  Eng'g. 
G.    101 — Engineering  Society 


18% 

4  Geol.  3— Historical  Geol. 4 

3  Geol.    161     Field   GeoL   3 

-  M.  102      Mech.  of  .Mat. -rials 4 

1  M.  103— Materials  Test.  Lab.  ___     l 

3  C.  E.  115     Fluid  Mechanics  -  3 

v2  E.  M.  203    -Geol.  Surveying 

G.   102     Engineering  Society u. 


17% 


Fourth     \  <'iir 

Econ.  103 — Prin.  of  Econ. 3 

E.  M.  201— Oil  Field  Development  2 

Ch.    E.   211— Fuels    3 

Ch.   E.  212— Oil  Refining  ZZZZZZZZ  2 

M.    104— Kinetics   3 

G.   103 — Engineering  Society U 

E.  E.  110— Elements  of  E.  E. 5 


18% 


G.    110 — Business   Law    3 

Econ.  110 — Money,  Cr.  and  Hk.  __  2 

Geol.  206     Structural  Geol. 3 

Geol.  211— Econ.  Geo]   of  Coal,  Oil 

and  Gas __  3 

B.  M.  204     Oil  &  Gas  Prod. ~  3 

G.  104 — Engineering  Society 4 

ion  Trip 

ElectiveB — (see   below)    4 


]•'!<  dives 


E.  M.  112— Coal  Mining _  4 

E.  M.  120— Thesis 2  or  4 

Geol.  108— Natural  Resources  and 

Geology  of  West   Virginia. _2  or  3 
Ch.  E.  2ui_ Benzene  Deriv. 3 


lxl.. 


C.  E.  206     Concrete  Const. 3 

M.  E.  207  -Industrial  Eng'g. 3 

Geol.    111-204    4 

Chem.  2.:v.  260 3  to  5 

M.  B.  229     Int.  Comb.  Engines  __  2 
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FIVE-YEAR  CURRICULA 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Degrees  in 
Engineering  and  in  Mining  Engineering 

These  curricula  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish 
a  broader  training  in  liberal-arts  subjects  than  is  provided  in  a  four-year 
curriculum.  The  work  outlined  for  the  first  four  years  may  also  be  taken 
by  students  who  desire  a  general  scientific  course  with  engineering  as  a  major 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  business,  business  administration,  or 
some  branch  of  science  or  for  teaching  mathematics  and  science. 

(A)  Requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  to  be  conferred  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

Subject                                                                                                      Hours 
The  requirements  in  the  first  three  years  of  any  four-year  engi- 
neering curriculum,  except  summer  practice1   1122 

Additional  economics  (group  requirements  of  6  hours)1 1 

One  foreign  language   12 

Elective  from  one  of  the  following  groups:   6 

(1)  English,  journalism,  public  speaking;  (2)  foreign  lan- 
guage; (3)  history;  (4)  political  science;  (5)  philosophy  and 
sociology;    (6)  business  administration. 

Total    1313 

(B)  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Engineering  or  Engi- 
neering   of    Mines    to    be    conferred    upon    completion    of    the    fifth    year. 

Summer  Practice  105S   24 

The    work   outlined    for    the    fourth    year    in    the    department    in 
which  the  first  degree  was  taken 363 

Total  for  five  years 169 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 
may  postpone  3  hours  of  third  year  work  until  the  fifth  year  to  make  room  for 
the  economics  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

2For  civil  and  mining  engineering  students — 114  hours;  for  electrical  engineer- 
ing students— 111  hours. 

3For  civil  and  mining  engineering  students — 133  hours;  for  electrical  engi- 
neering students — 130  hours. 

*For  all  curricula  except  civil   and  mining  engineering. 

5For  electrical  engineering  students — 37   hours. 

In  special  cases  students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and  Com- 
mittee on  Scholarship,  be  permitted  to  substitute  a  limited  amount  of  fourth-year 
work  in  the  same  curriculum  for  third-year  subjects. 
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SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  CURRICULA 

1.  Elective  Groups  for  Students  In  Other  Coll  Candidates  tor  de- 
pees  other  than  engineerini  a  and  Bpeclal  stud,  nta  In  any  departmenl 
of  the  University  are  permitted  to  elecl  Bubjecta  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  the  School  of  Mines,  provided,  in  each  case,  they  have  bad  the  subjects 
specified  as  prerequisites.     Students  who  wish  to  tak< 

scientific  course  of  study   before   taking   the  engineering   curriculum   an 

vised  to  carry  their  mathematics  as  far  as  called  for  by  U 

riculum,  and  to  take  some  of  their  elective  wort  In  the  Coll 

The  engineering  instructors  will  advise  them  what  is  the  best  to  eli 

For  a  list  of  engineering  and  mining  courses  accredited  in  the  College  of 
Ans  and  Sciences  see  footnote  on  page  112. 

2.  Partial  Curriculum.  Students  who  have  not  the  time  or  are  other* 
wise  unable  to  take  full  curriculum  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  Bpeclal  or  partial 
curriculum,  consisting  of  such  studies  as  they  are  prepared  to  take,  provided 
such  curriculum  shall  have  beeu  approved  by  the  adviser.  For  further  in- 
formation see  statement  of  requirements  for  admission  as  Bpecial  students 

PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES 

The  University  confers  the  following  professional  degrees:  Chemical 
Engineer  (Ch.  E.).  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.),  Electrical  Engineer  (E.  E.).  Me- 
chanical Engineer  (M.  E.),  and  Engineer  of  Mines  (E.  M).  upon  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity on  the  hasis  of  practical  exp<  rience  and  study  in  absentia,  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  thesis,  and  oral  final  examination. 

To  be  eligible  a  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  must  have  been  in 
active  practice  of  his  profession  for  at  least  five  years  since  receiving  his 
first  degree,  and  must  have  been  in  responsible  charge  of  important  work  for 
at  least  two  years. 

Application  for  registration  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  should  be  made 
not  later  than  October  1  in  the  year  in  which  tie-  degree  is  expected.  Detailed 
regulations  and  registration  blanks  may  he  obtained  from  tie  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  or  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

COURSES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
(For  explanation  of  abbreviations   see   page   89) 

NOTE — Courses  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*»  may  be  taken  as  undergraduate 
work  by  students  in  colleges  other  than  the  College  of  Engineering. 

CHEMICAL,    METALLURGICAL.    AND    CERAMIC     ENGINEERING 
Professors  Hoik; [•:  and    KOEKLER;    Assistanl    Pr<  I 

Undergraduate    Division 

101.*   Oil    Laboratory.      I.      1    Ilr.      Primarily    for    students    taking    the    Oil    and 
Gas  Option.     PR:  Chemistry  »'»  or  1"7.  Mr.  Barrett 

102.      Blow-Pipe   Analysis   and    Assaying.      II.      2    Mrs.      Laboratory    and    n 
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tions.     PR:   Chemistry  6  or  107.  Mr.  Barrett 

105.     Chemical  Engineering  Design.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:  M.  E.  20  and  Ch.  E.  205. 

Mr.  Cantelo 

109.  Chemical  Engineering  Economics.  II.  2  Hrs.  The  economic  principles 
applied  to  layout,  location,  design,  and  operation  of  plants  devoted  to 
the  production  of  industrial  chemicals.  PR:  Econ.  103  and  Chemistry 
15.  Mr.  Koehler 

11  OS.  Practical  Pottery.     SI,  S2.     2  Hrs.     Fundamentals  of  clay  working. 

Mr.  Koehler  and  Assistant 

124.  Thesis.  I,  II.  2  to  5  Hrs.  Some  problem  in  chemical  engineering  or 
industrial  chemistry  is  selected  for  investigation.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared report  is  required.  Credit  is  given  in  proportion  to  time  put  in 
and  results  obtained.     Open  only  to  qualified  seniors.  Staff 

201.  Unit  Organic  Processes.  II.  3  Hrs.  Unit  processes  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  products  from  organic  raw  materials,  petro- 
leum, benzene  and  related  compounds;  intermediates,  dyes,  drugs,  and 
explosives.     PR:   Chemistry  233  and  Ch.  E.  205. 

Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Barrett 

202.*  Water  Examination  and  Purification.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Chemistry  10  or 
107.  Mr.  Hodge 

203.  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Chemistry  261 
and  M.  E.  220.  Mr.  Cantelo 

204.  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations.  II.  2  Hrs.  Industrial  stoichiom- 
etry;  calculations  involved  in  the  unit  operations  and  processes  of  the 
chemical   engineering  industries.     PR:    Ch.   E.    203   and   208. 

Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Cantelo 

205.  Elements  of  Chemical  Engineering.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  or  concurrent: 
Chemistry  260  and  M.  103.  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Barrett 

206.*  Engineering  Chemistry  Laboratory.  I.  1  Hr.  Technological  tests  and 
analyses  of  boiler  waters,  cements  and  paints.     PR:    Chemistry  107. 

Mr.  Barrett 

207.  Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.  II.  3  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Ch.  E. 
205;  also  PR:  Ch.  E.  203.  Mr.  Hodge 

208.  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory.  I.  2  Hrs.  Unit  operations  of  the 
chemical  engineering  industries.     PR:   Ch.  E.  205.  C.  E.  115. 

Mr.  Koehler  and  Mr.  Cantelo 

210.*   Electrochemical    Industries.     I,   II.     2   or  3  Hrs.     PR:    Chemistry  4,  and 

PR:  or  concurrent:   E.  E.  110  or  its  equivalent.  Mr.  Koehler 

211.  Fuels.  I.  2  or  3  Hrs.  PR:  Chemistry  6  or  107  and  M.  E.  122  or  M.  E. 
220.  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  Barrett 

212.  Oil-Refining  Laboratory.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:   Chemistry  233  and  M.  103. 

Mr.  Koehler  and  Mr.  Cantelo 

213.  Principles  of  Gas  and  Fuel  Engineering.  I,  II.  2  or  3  Hrs.  PR:  Ch.  E. 
211.  Mr.  Barrett 

214.  Inorganic  Chemical  Technology.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Ch.  E.  205  and  M.  E. 
220.  Mr.  Hodge 

215.  Organic  Chemical  Technology.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Ch.  E.  201  and  Ch.  E. 
205.  Mr.  Hodge 

216.  Chemical  Engineering  Design.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Ch.  E.  105  and  Ch.  E. 
208.  Mr.  Cantelo 

217.  Heat  Transfer  and  Evaporation.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Ch.  E.  105  and  Ch.  E. 
208  and  M.  E.  220.  Mr.  Cantelo 
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218.      Advanced    Chemical    Engineering    Design.      II.      2    Hrs.      PR:    Ch.    E     216. 

Mr.  (';uitfi<i 

220.:::    Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.     I.     2  His.      PR:    Ch.-m.  6,   1"  or   1 

103.  Mr.  Hodge  and  M v.  Barrett 

221. ::  Metallurgy    Laboratory,     i.     i    iir.     Preparation   and   microscopical   ex- 
amination of  25  specimens  of  Iron  and  Rteel;  analytical  determinatl 
photomicrographs;   to  accompany  Ch.  E  Mr.  Bat 

222.  Metallurgy,  Non-Ferrous.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Ch. mistry  »',.  in  or  L5  and  M. 
103.  Mr.  Barrett 

223.  Metallography.  II.  2  His.  Phase-rule  diagrams  of  alloy  systems. 
Photomicrographs  of  metals  and  alloys.  PR:  Ch.  E.  220,  221  and  222, 
and  Chemistry  260.  Mr.   Barrett 

230.  Ceramics.  II.  3  His.  a  review  of  the  ceramic  industries.  Chemical 
and  engineering  principles  applied  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  mate- 
rials.    PR:  chemistry  6  or  107.  Mr.  Koehler 

231.  Advanced  Ceramics  Laboratory.  I.  2  Hrs.  Preparation  of  bodies,  glazes, 
enamels,  and  glass.  Biscuit  and  alost  firing.  Coloring  agents.  Factory 
control  tests.      PR:    Ch.   E.  Mr.    Koehler 

232.  Refractories.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  Manufacture,  properties  and  a-.-  of  refrac- 
tory materials.  Standard  tests.  Study  of  phase  diagrams  of  refractory 
materials.     PR:   chemistry  »;  or  l<>7.  Mr.  Koehler 

233.  Glass.     I.  II.     1'  Hrs.     Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  glass.     Methods 
of   analysis    of   glass    and    of    raw    materials.      Theory    and    practii 
manufacture.    PR:  ch.  E.  23o.  Mr.  Koehler 

235S.  Practical    Pottery.     SI.     2   Hrs.     A   continuation   of   lies. 

Mr.  Koehler  and  Assistant 
236S.  Pottery  and  Ceramic  Art.     S2.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Koehler  and  Assistant 

Graduate    Division 

351.  Coal  Tar  and  By-Products.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:   Ch.  B.  201,  206  and  I'll. 

Mr.  Hodge 

352.  Biochemical   Industries.     I.     :'.  Hrs.     PR:    Ch.  K.  201  and  207.       Mr.   Hodge 

353.  Transformation  in  Silicates.     I.  II.     L'  Hrs.     PR:   Ch.  Iv  230.       Mr.  Koehler 

354.  Advanced  Fuel  Engineering.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:    Ch.  E.  213.  Mr.  Hodge 
397,  398.     Research.     I.   II.     Credit   to  he  arranged.      \    Bultable   problem   in 

chemical  engineering,  metallurgy,  or  ceramics  i<  selecl   d  for  lnv< 
tion.     PR.  Ch.  E.  2o7.  Mr.  Hodge  and  Staff 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

Professors   Davis  and    Downs;    A.ssi9tan1    P  \      BON   and    SPEID 

and   rnstructoi    Il"l.l  AM. 

Undergraduate    Division 

1.*  Surveying.     I.    II.     l'    His.     Elementary   surveying   and  Bpherical    trig- 

onometry.     Primarily  for  freshmen.      PR:    Math.  4.  Mr.   X-dson 

2.      Surveying.     I.     4  Hrs.     PR:   C.  Iv  1  and  Math.  4.  Mr.  Nelson 

3.::    Railroad  Curves.     II.     2  IPs.     Continuation  of  C.  E  2.  Mr.   N 

4S.  Summer  Surveying.     SI    (5  Weeks).     5   Hrs.      PR:    C.   E.  :'.  Mr.   Nelson 

10. ::    Structural  Drafting.     1.     L'  Hrs.     PR:    M.  E  Mr.  Sn.id-  n 

101.  Elements   of   Highway    Engineering.      II.      ::    His.      PIC    C.  K     18 

Mr.   Dov.  ns 

102.  Railway  Engineering.     II.     :i  Hrs.     PR:    C.  B.  4S.  Downs 

103.  Highway  Design.     I.     :'■  Hrs.      PIC    C.   B.   102.  Mr.   Downs 
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115.*  Fluid  Mechanics.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  M.  102  or  104  (or  registration  in 
M.  102  or  104).  Mr.  Speiden 

116.  Water  Supply  Engineering.    I.     4  Hrs.     PR:  C.  E.  115.  Mr.  Speiden 

117.  Municipal  Engineering.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:   C.  E.  115.  Mr.  Speiden 

118.  Sanitary  Engineering.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   C.  E.  115.  Mr.  Speiden 

120.  Materials  of  Construction.    I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  M.  102.  Mr.  Downs 

121.  Structural  Engineering.     II.     4  Hrs.     PR:   M.  102.  Mr.  Davis 

122.  Structural  Engineering.    I.     2  or  3  Hrs.     PR:  M.  102.  Mr.  Davis 

123.  Bridge  Design.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:   C.  E.  121.  Mr.  Davis 

124.  Thesis.  I,  II.  2  or  4  Hrs.  Special  design,  investigation,  or  original  re- 
search of  some  assigned  topic  relating  to  civil  engineering.  Staff 

200.  Water-Power  Engineering.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:   C.  E.  115.  Mr.  Speiden 

201.  Hydraulic  Measurements.     I,  II.     1  Hr.     PR:   C.  E.  115.  Mr.  Speiden 

202.  Water  Purification  and  Design.  I.  3  or  4  Hrs.  PR:  registration  in  C. 
E.  116.  Mr.  Speiden 

203.  Sewage  Disposal.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   C.  E.  115.  Mr.  Speiden 

204.  Advanced  Structures.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   C.  E.  121.  Mr.  Davis 

206.  Concrete  Construction.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    C.  E.  121.  Mr.  Davis 

207.  Foundations.    I.     3  Hrs.     PR:  C.  E.  121.  Mr.  Davis 

208.  Transportation  Economics.     I  or  II.     2  Hrs.     PR:   C.  E.  102.  Mr.  Downs 

209.  Highway  Laboratory.    I.     2  Hrs.    PR:  M.  103.  Mr.  Nelson 

Graduate    Division 

351.  Advanced  Water-Supply  Engineering.  I,  II.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
PR:  C.  E.  116.  Mr.  Speiden 

352.  Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal.  I,  II.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  PR:  C. 
E.  118.  Mr.  Speiden 

353.  Advanced  Design  Problems.    I,  II.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Speiden 

354.  Statically  indeterminate  Structures.  I,  II.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  PR: 
C.  E.  204.  Mr.  Davis 

397,  398.     Research.    I,  II.    Credit  to  be  arranged.      Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Speiden 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

Professors  Forman  and  Hall;  Assistant  Professor  E.  C.  Jones;  Instructor  Seibert 

Undergraduate   Division 

1.  Electrical  Construction.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  Special  construction  work  and 
assignment  to  engineering  literature.  Mr.  Hall  and  Staff 

2.  Elementary  Electrical  Laboratory.  SI,  I.  1  Hr.  A  study  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  electrical  machines  and  apparatus.  Safety  rules  and 
resuscitation.  Mr.  Seibert 

100.*  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  II.  4  Hrs.  Primarily  for  soph- 
omores in  electrical  engineering.  PR:  Math  108  (or  registration  in 
Math  108);    Physics   106    (or  registration   in   Physics   106). 

Mr.  Forman  and  Mr.  Jones 

101.*  Applied  Electricity.  I,  II.  4  Hrs.  Primarily  for  juniors  in  civil  engi- 
neering.    PR:  Physics  106.  Mr.  Jones 

102.*  103.*  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  I  and  II.  4  Hrs.  each  semes- 
ter.    For  students  in  mechanical  and  mining  engineering. 

Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Seibert 

104.     Illumination.    I,  II.     2  Hrs.     PR:  Physics  106.  Mr.  Forman 
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106.  Electronics.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  E.  B.  201  (or  registration  In  EC.  E.  201). 
Theory  of  electronic  devices,  their  cha  ind  applications. 

Mr.  Soiberl 

110.  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  1.  II.  5  Hrs.  PR:  PhysiCfl  106. 
For  stud-  ins  in  chemical  and  c  i\  il  engineering        Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Jonei 

124.  Thesis.  1.  II.  2  to  5  Mr*.  Special  Investigation  or  original  research  on 
some  topic  relating  to  electrical  engines  ring.      Mr.  Forman  and  Mr.  Hall 

200. ;:    Direct-Current    Machinery.      I.      4    Hrs.      PR:    H.    H.    100. 

Mr.    Hall    and    Mr.    Seibert 

201.*  Alternating-Current  Theory  and  Measurement.  I.  4  Hrs.  PR:  E.  E. 
100.  Mr.  Forman  and   Mr.  J 

202.:::  203. :|:  Alternating-Current  Machinery.  1  and  II.  :;  Hrs.  each  .semester. 
PR:  E.  E.  20]  accompanied  by  B.  E.  205  and  206.  Mr.  Forman 

204.  Electrical  Design  and  Calculations.  II.  3  His.  PR:  1-:.  E.  L02  or  200 
and  201.  Mr.  Hall  ami  Mr.  .Ion.  s 

205. :::  206. :;:  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory.  1  and  II.  2  Hrs.  To  accom- 
pany  B.  1-:.  202  and  203.  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Seilu-rt 

207.  Electrical  Transmission.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:    E    B,  201.  Mr.  Hall 

208.  Electric  Traction.    I.    2  Hrs.    PR:  E.  E.  207.      Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Seibert 

209.  Electric  Traction.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  E.  E.  202.  Mr.  Hall 

211.  Electrical  Problems.     I.  II.     Credit  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Forman 

212.  Transients.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   E.  E.  201.  Mr.  Forman 

213.  Electric  Power  Transmission  and  Distribution.  II.  3  Hrs.  Advanced 
theory  and  calculations  of  transmission  lines  and  networks.  PR:  K.  F. 
207.  Mr.  Hall 

214.  Industrial  Applications  of  Electricity.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   E.  E.  103  or  203. 

Mr.   Hall 

216.  Telephone  Engineering.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:  E.  E.  201.  Mr.  Forman 

217.  Symmetrical  Components.     II.     :'.  Hrs.     PR:  E.  E.  202.  Mr.  Forman 

218.  Electron  Tubes  in   Industry.     II.     3   Hrs.     PR:    E.  E.  200  and  201. 

Mr.   Seibert 

219.  Differential  Equations  and  Electric  Circuits.  I.  3  Hrs.  PR:  B.  E.  201. 
Differential  equations  of  elementary  circuit  theory  and  operational 
calculus.  Mr.  Forman 

220.  Engineering  Economics.  II.  3  Hrs.  For  Beniors  and  graduates  only. 
Economic  principles  involved  in  the  selection  and  design  of  electrical 
equipment  and  in  the  utilization  of  electrical  em  Mr.  Hall 

221.  Electrical  Communication.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  E.  F.  219.  History,  theory, 
and  practice  in  electrical  communication  sysi  Mr.  Forman 

222.  Advanced  Electrical  Laboratory.  II.  2  Hrs.  PR:  F.  F.  206.  Advanced 
and  special  laboratory  problems.  Mr.  Jones 

Graduate    Division 

397,  398.     Research.     I.   II.     Credit   to   be   arranged.     Advanced   research   or 

special   investigations   on   some   topic   related    to   electrical    engineering. 

Mr.  Forman  or  Mr.  Hall 
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GENERAL 

Professors  Jones  and  Boomsliter 
Undergraduate   Division 

1.  Engineering  Lectures.  I.  (No  credit).  Required  of  all  freshmen  in 
engineering.  A  series  of  lectures  designed  to  acquaint  the  engineering 
student  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  with  the  profession  he  has 
chosen.  Mr.  Boomsliter 

101.  Engineering  Society.  I,  II.  y2  Hr.  Primarily  for  juniors.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  degrees  in  engineering.  Membership,  attendance, 
and  active   participation   in   Engineering   Society. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Jones  and  Committee 

102.  Engineering  Society.  I,  II.  y2  Hr.  Continuation  of  G.  101.  For 
juniors.  Mr.  C.  R.  Jones  and  Committee 

103.  Engineering  Society.  I,  II.  y2  Hr.  For  seniors.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  degrees  in  engineering.     Continuation  of  G.  101  and  102. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Jones  and  Committee 

104.  Engineering  Society.    I,  II.     y2  Hr.     Continuation  of  G.  103.     For  seniors. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Jones  and  Committee 

105S.  Summer  Practice.  S.  2  Hrs.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees 
in  chemical,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.  At  least  six  weeks 
of  practical  experience  in  some  branch  of  engineering  activity,  pref- 
erably of  a  character  that  will  articulate  with  the  student's  major 
subject. 

106S.  Shopwork.  S.  3  Hrs.  Summer  shop  practice  out  of  residence  required 
for  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Industrial  Education.  This  work  is  to  be 
along  the  line  of  the  major  or  minor  group. 

107S.  Shopwork.  S.  2  Hrs.  Continuation  of  G.  106S.  For  students  in  indus- 
trial education. 

110.  Business  Law.  I,  II.  3  Hrs.  General  principles  of  business  law.  The 
law  of  contracts.  Standard  contract  forms.  PR;  Economics  103,  or  1 
and  2,  and  M.  102.  Mr.  C.  R.  Jones 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

Drawing-,    Machine    Construction,    Power    Engineering,    Machine    Design,    and 
Industrial   Engineering 

Professors  Hayes,  Grumbein,  and   Gill;    Assistant   Professors   Grow,   White,   and 
H.  M.  Cather;  Instructors  Seaman,  Carl,  Lawson,  and  L.  E.  Jones 

Undergraduate  Division 

1.*   Pattern  Making.     I,  II.     1  Hr.     Two  three-hour  periods  or  three  two-hour 

periods,  one-half  semester  only.  Mr.  Seaman 

2.*  Woodworking.     I.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Seaman 

3.*  Woodworking.    I,  II.     2  Hrs.    PR:  M.  E.  2.  Mr.  Seaman 

4.*   Pattern  Making.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:   M.  E.  G.  Mr.  Seaman 

5.*   Foundry.    I,  II.     2  Hrs.  Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  Carl 

6.     Foundry.    I,  II.     1  Hr.  Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  Carl 

7.*  Welding  and  Heat  Treatment.    I,  II.     1  Hr.  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Jones 

8S.  Woodfinishing.     SI.     2  Hrs.     The  proper  selection  of  colors  for  different 

kinds  of  wood,  the  mixing  of  fillers,  stains,  and  paints,  the  application 

of  varnish,  shellac,  and  oil  finishes.  Mr.  Seaman 
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10.::    Pipefitting.     I.  II.     1  Hr.  M, 

11. ::    Machine  Work.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.  |fr.  Gill  and   Mr.  .Joins 

12. ::  Machine  Work.     I.  ii.     i   Hr.    Continuation  of  M.  E.  li  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite. Mr.  QUI  and  Mr.  Jonei 
13S.  Machine  Work.     SI.     3   Hrs.     Equivalent   to  M.   E.   11   and   12.      Knur  hours 

per  day  tor  six  Weeks.  Mr.  ('.ill  arid    Mr.  .1 

20.*    Mechanical    Drawing.      1.   II.     3    Hrs.  Staff 

21S.  Mechanical   Drawing,     si.     2   His.     The   us.'  and   care  of  drawing  In- 
struments, freehand  sketching,  and  lettering.     This  course  is  Intended 
for  those  who  arc  teaching  manual  training  in  public  schools.     Mr.  Hayes 
23.      Mechanical   Drawing.     I.     2   Hrs.     Continuation  of  M     K.   20.      For  mining 
engineering  students  only.  Mr.  Grow 

24.::    Empirical    Design.      I.   II.      2    Hrs.      PR:    M .    1-:.    11    or    13S,    and    M      E 

Staff 

26. ::    Descriptive   Geometry.     I.   II.     3   Hrs.      PR:    M.   ]•;.   20  and   solid   geometry. 

Staff 

27.      Mechanism.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.     Lectures,  recitations,  and  graphical  solutions. 

PR:    M.  E.  20  and  26.  Stall 

29.*    Mechanism.     I.  II.     4  Hrs.     Lectures,  recitations    and  graphical  solutions. 

Staff 
101. ::   Woodworking.     I.  II.    2  Hrs.     Continuation  of  M.  E.  3.  Mr.  Seaman 

103.*  Foundry  Work.  Semester  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Advanced  work 
for  special  students.  Continuation  of  M.  E.  6.  Mr.  Seaman  and  Mr.  Carl 
105.*  Machine  Construction.  I,  II.  2  Hrs.  Continuation  of  M.  E.  L3S.  Two 
three-hour  periods.  Mr.  Gill  and  Mr.  Jones 

106.*   Shop  Methods.     II.     2  or  3  Hrs.     Continuation  of  M.  E.   105.     Two  three- 
hour  periods.  Mr.   Gill 

107.*  Machine  Construction.  Semester  and  credit  to  be  arranged.  Advanced 
work  for  special  students.  Continuation  of  M.  E.  1".~>  and  106.  Mr.  Gill 
111.      Machine  Design.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.     PR:    M.  L02  and  M.  E.  29.  Mr.  Hayes 

113.     Machine  Design.     I.  II.     4  Hrs.     PR:   M.  102  and  M.  E.  29.     Two  lectures 
and  recitations  and  two  ?>-hour  computation  periods.  Mr.   Hayes 

122.  Mechanical   Laboratory.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.     PR:    Physics  106  and  M.  101.  and 
accompanying  M.  E.  221.  Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.  Cather 

123.  Engineering    Laboratory.      I.     2   Hrs.      PR:    M.   E.   122. 

Mr.  Grumbein   and   Mr.   Cather 

124.  Thesis.     I.  II.     2  to  4  Hrs.     Investigation  or  original  research  on  some 
special    topic    relating   to    Mechanical    Engineering. 

Mr.   Grumbein   and   Mr.   II. 
203.     Advanced  Machine  Design.     I.     4  Hrs.     Continuation  of  M.  E.  113.     Two 
lectures   and    recitations   and    two    :'■  hour    computation    periods. 

Mr.    Hayes 

205.  Industrial   Engineering.     I.     3  Hrs.  M'     Hayes 

206.  Industrial  Engineering.  II.  3  Hrs.  PR:  M.  E.  205.  Mr.  Hayes 
207.*  Industrial  Engineering.  II.  3  Hrs.  Mr.  Hayes 
220.      Heat  and  Power  Engineering.     I.  II.  3  Hrs.     PR:   Phys.  105  and  107  and 

Math.  108.  Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.  Cather 

221.*   Thermodynamics   of    Engineering.      I.    II.      ::    His.      IMC     Physics    106    and 
107,  and  Math.  108.  Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.  Cather 

222.::    Heat  Engines.     II.     3  His.     Continuation  of  M.  E.  221. 

Mr.  Grumbein  and   Mr.  Cather 
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223.*  Steam    Power   Plants.     I.     3   Hrs.     PR:    M.   E.  221. 

Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.  Cather 

224.  Steam  Turbines.     I,  IT.     3  Hrs.     PR:    M.  E.  222. 

Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.   Cather 

225.  Gas  Engines  and  Gas  Engineering.     II.     3  Hrs.     Fuel  gases,  gas  produc- 
tion and  transmission,  gas  engines,  etc.     PR:   M.  E.  222. 

Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.  Cather 

227.  Steam  Power  Plant  Design.    II.    2  Hrs.    Continuation  of  M.  E.  223. 

Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.  Cather 

228.  Engineering    Laboratory.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:    M.   E.   123. 

Mr.  Grumbein  and  Mr.  Cather 

229.  Internal  Combustion  Engines.    II.    2  Hrs.    PR:  M.  E.  222.  Mr.  Cather 

Graduate    Division 

397,  398.     Research.     I,  II.     Credit  to  be  arranged.     Investigation  or  original 
research  on  some  special  topic  relating  to  mechanical  engineering. 

Mr.  Grumbein  or  Mr.  Hayes 

MECHANICS 

Professor  Boomsliter  and  Assistant  Professor  Cather 

Undergraduate  Division 

101.*  Statics.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    Math.  108    (or  registration  in  Math.   108), 
and  Physics  105  and  107.  Mr.  Boomsliter  and  Mr.  Cather 

102.*  Mechanics  of  Materials.     I,  II.     4  Hrs.     PR:    M.  101. 

Mr.   Boomsliter  and  Mr.   Cather 

103.*  Materials  Testing    Laboratory.     I,   II.     1   Hr.     PR:    Registration   in   M. 
102.  Mr.  Boomsliter  and  Mr.  Cather 

104.*   Kinetics.     I,  II.     3  Hrs.     Continuation  of  M.  101.     PR:  M.  101. 

Mr.  Boomsliter  and  Mr.  Cather 

200.  Advanced   Mechanics  of  Materials.     I  or  II.     2  to  4  Hrs.     PR:    M.  102. 

Mr.  Boomsliter 

201.  Advanced  Kinetics.    II.    3  Hrs.    PR:  M.  101  and  104.  Mr.  Boomsliter 

202.  Advanced  Materials  Laboratory.     I  or  II.     2  to  4  Hrs.     PR:   M.  102. 

Mr.  Boomsliter 
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COURSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

IV  .A!.'    and   Assistant    IV  \i: 

Undergraduate   Division 

101.      Mine  Surveying.     II.     2  His.     PR:    ('.   K.  2.  Mr.   S 

102S.  Mine  Surveying.  SI.  5  Hrs.  This  course  is  B  continuation  <>f  and  giv.-s 
practice  supplementing  B.  M.  101.  It  must  be  taken  during  the  Bummer 
term  immediately  following  the  Bemester  in  which  E.  M.  l"i   Is  taken. 

Mr.   Lawall  and   Mr.   Staab 

106. ::    Elementary    Mineralogy.      1.    II.      1    or    2    Hrs.      PR;    Chemistry    4. 

Mr.  Staab 

107.  Mining  Methods.  II.  4  Hrs.  A  study  of  the  coal  fteldfl  and  mining 
methods  of  West  Virginia  and  of  the  United  States,  supplemented  by 
field  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Morgantown.  inspection  trips,  with  written 
reports,  are  required.     PR:    K.  M.  111.  Mr.   - 

111.  Mining.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:   Chemistry  •;  and   Physics  106.  Mr.  Staah 

112.  Coal  Mining.     II.     4  Hrs.     PR:   E.  M.  111.  Mr.  Lawall 

113.  Mine  Ventilation.     I.     3  Hrs.     PR:   E.  M.  112  and  1"7.  Mr.  Lawall 

114.  Mine  Management.     II.     1  Hr.     PR:  E.  M.  112.  Mr.  Lawall 

115.  Mine   Design.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:    E.  M.  112  and  registration  in   c     E.   122. 

Mr.   Lawall  and  Mr.  Staab 

116.  Mine  Design.  II.  3  Hrs.  Continuation  of  E.  M.  115.  which  is  pre- 
requisite. Mr.   Lawall  and  Mr.  Staah 

118.     Mining   Laboratory.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:    E.   M.   112  and   202. 

Mr.  Lawall  and  Mr.   Staab 

120.  Thesis.  I.  II.  2  to  4  Hrs.  An  individual  problem  on  some  phase  of 
mining.  None  hut  exceptional  students  having  high  scholastic  standing 
will  he  permitted  to  elect  this  course.  Mr.  Lawall  and  Mr.  Staah 

201.*   Oil-Field  Development.     I.     2  Hrs.     PR:  Geology  3.  Mr.  Staab 

202.     Coal  Laboratory.     I.     1  Hr.     PR:  Chemistry  6.      Mr.  Lawall  and  Mr.  Staab 
203.-   Geological   Surveying.     II.     2  Hrs.     PR:    B.   M.   101  and  Geology   161. 

Mr.   Staah 

204.     Oil  and  Gas  Production.     II.     3  Hrs.     PR:   E.  M.  201.  Mr.  Staab 

Graduate    Division 

351S.  Coal  Mining.  SI.  3  Hrs.  PR:  chemistry  10  hours,  physics  8  hours, 
and  accompanied  or  preceded  by  general  geology.  This  course  is  de- 
signed especially  for  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  mining  sub- 
jects in  high  school,  and  is  not  open  to  students  taking  E.  M.  102S, 
111,  and  112.     Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Lawall  and  Mr.  Staab 

397,  398.  Research.  I,  II.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  An  individual  problem  in 
some  phase  of  mining.     A  carefully  prepared  report  is  required. 

Mr.   Lawall  and  Mr.   Staah 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

ORGANIZATION 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  West  Virginia  University  a  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  is  established,  whose  roots  are  implanted  in  all  Uni- 
versity undergraduate  work,  irrespective  of  departments  or  schools.  The 
Graduate  School  is  empowered  (1)  to  direct  research  and  investigation  with 
particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  State,  and  (2)  to  train  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Governors  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science, 
Master  of  Science  in  the  various  Engineering  branches,  Master  of  Arts,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

All  regulations  governing  the  Graduate  School,  such  as  the  determination 
of  curricula,  projects,  majors,  minors,  standards,  thesis  requirements,  and 
like  and  similar  matters  shall  be  formulated  by  the  Graduate  Council  and 
presented  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  for  its  consideration  and  action. 

THE   STUDENT   BODY 

Seniors  in  the  colleges  of  West  Virginia  University  who  are  within  10 
semester  hours  of  graduation  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council, 
enroll  for  courses  in  the  Graduate  School,  for  which  they  may  receive  graduate 
credit  after  obtaining  their  bachelors'  degrees.  Such  graduate  courses  must 
not  have  been  offered  for  undergraduate  credit. 

THE  ADVISER 

The  adviser  will  arrange  a  specific  course  of  study  to  be  approved  by 
the  Council  and,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  will  preside 
at  the  candidate's  qualifying  and  final  examinations. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATE  DEGREES 

(For  a  list  of  graduate  degrees  offered  see  page  65.) 

GENERAL   REGULATIONS 

1.  Candidacy. 

Admission  to  candidacy  for  any  graduate  degree  is  conditioned  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  and 
also  the  particular  requirements  of  undergraduate  preparation  for  the  field 
of  study  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  specialize.  Detailed  information  con- 
cerning candidacy  for  the  Master's  degrees  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy may  be  found  on  the  pages  immediately  following. 

2.  Scholarship : 

No  credits  are  acceptable  toward  an  advanced  degree  which  are  reported 
with  a  grade  lower  than  C.1 

Reasonable   standards   of  oral  and   written   English   must  be   maintained. 


lFor  a  description  of  the  marking-  system  in  use  in  the  University  see  page  62. 
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3.  Curriculum : 

Credit  toward  a  graduate  degree  may  be  obtained  only  for  coura 
in  this  Catalogue  and  numbered  200-399. 

4.  Bt  side nee: 

Residence  credit  tor  Bpeclal  field  assignmenta  and  tor  work  taken  off  the 
University  Campus  shall  l..'  allowed  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Grad- 
uate Council. 

5.  Thesis  a  ad  Problem  Beports: 

All  theses  and  problem  reports  shall  ho  presented  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Graduate  Council  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  Commencement 
Day  on  which  the  degree  is  expected.  If  the  tin-sis  or  problem  report  is 
accepted,  typewritten  and  bound  copies  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Graduate  Council  at  least  one  week  before  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred; 
a  minimum  of  three  copies  of  master's  thesis  or  problem  report  and  a  minimum 
of  five  copies  of  the  doctor's  thesis. 

6.  Final  Examination-. 

The  candidate  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  final  examination  until  his 
thesis  or  problem  report  has  been  approved  by  the  examining  committee. 
Following  the  approval  of  the  candidate's  thesis  or  problem  report  and  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  courses  in  residence  and  the  satisfaction  of 
other  graduate  requirements,  he  shall  be  given  a  final  examination  by  his 
advisory  committee. 

7.  Commencement: 

At  the  time  of  registration  for  the  semester  or  session  in  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  a  graduate  degree,  he  shall  submit  a  Formal  request 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Council  for  the  conferring  of  such  degree. 
The  candidate  must  have  completed  all  requirements  for  tin  degree  which  he 
wishes  to  receive,  at  least  one  week  before  Commencement    Day. 

THE    DEGREES   OF    MASTER    OF    ARTS    AND    MASTER    OF    SCIENCE 
REQUIREMENTS    FOR    CAIfDIDACl 

Satisfactory  fulfillment  of  General  Regulation  No.  1  for  graduate  degrees 
(stated  above)    will  admit   an  applicant   to   candidacy. 

Kl-:<H  IREMENTS    FOR    COMPLETION 

The  completion  within  a  period  of  7  years  Immediately  prt  ceding  the 
conferring  of  the  degree,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Graduate  Council, 
of  no  less  than  30  credit  hours  of  graduate  work  approved  by  tin-  adviser 
and  the  Graduate  Council. 

RESIDENCE:     A  minimum  is  required  of  two  semesters  or  live  summer 

terms  of  residence  in  full-time  graduate  study  at    West    Virginia    University. 
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THESIS  OR  PROBLEM  REPORT:  A  thesis  or  problem  report  granting 
no  more  than  6  hours  of  credit  may  be  required  by  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
school,  or  department  in  which  the  candidate's  major  interest  lies. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION:  An  examination,  oral  or  written  or  both  at  the 
option  of  the  candidate's  examining  committee,  shall  be  required,  covering  the 
candidate's  thesis  or  problem  report,  studies  in  his  major  and  minor  fields, 
and  his  ability  to  apply  facts  and  principles. 

SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  The  candidate  must  meet  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  department  in  which  he  pursues  his  major  study. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CANDIDACY 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and  enrollment  in  graduate  courses 
does  not  of  itself  imply  acceptance  of  the  applicant  for  a  doctor's  degree. 
After  a  period  of  residence  the  applicant  will  be  admitted  to  a  comprehensive 
preliminary  or  qualifying  examination  (either  oral  or  written  or  both)  in  which 
he  must  demonstrate  (a)  a  grasp  of  the  important  phases  and  problems  of 
the  field  of  study  in  which  he  proposes  to  major  and  an  appreciation  of  their 
relation  to  other  fields  of  human  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  (b)  the 
ability  to  employ  rationally  the  instruments  of  research  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  his  major  field,  and  (c)  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  examining  committee.1 

When  an  applicant  has  successfully  passed  his  qualifying  examination 
he  will  be  formally  promoted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree.  Admission 
to  candidacy  must  precede  the  final  examination  for  the  doctor's  degree  by  at 
least  one  academic  year.  Graduate  courses  pursued  in  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  if  of  suitable  character  and  quality, 
may  be  credited  toward  the  doctorate. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    COMPLETION 

(a)  CURRICULUM:  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  awarded 
for  the  mere  accumulation  of  course  credits  nor  for  the  completion  of  a  defi- 
nite residence  requirement.  The  exact  amount  and  nature  of  course  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  candidate  will  be  determined  in  the  light  of  his  previous 
preparation  and  the  demands  of  his  chosen  field  of  application.  The  aggregate 
of  correlated  courses  of  graduate  instruction  should,  however,  be  no  less  than 
60  semester  hours,  ordered  and  distributed  so  as  to  promote  broad  and  sys- 
tematic knowledge  and  the  ability  to  carry  on  independent  research. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  student  registers  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Council  will  refer  him  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he 
proposes  to  conduct  his  major  studies,  who  will  assign  him  to  an  adviser. 
The  head  of  the  department  and  adviser  will  appoint  an  advisory  and  ex- 
amining committee  of  the  Graduate  Faculty,  which  will  outline  the  student's 
course  of  studies,  approve  his  thesis,  and  meet  with  him  from  time  to  time  to 
plan  and  discuss  his  work. 


iWith  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council,  one  other  lang-uagre  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  French   or  German. 
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(b)  RESIDENCE:  In  general,  the  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy degree  contemplate  at  least  three  years  of  full-time  graduate  work 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  minimum  of  36  weeks  in  residence  in  full- 
time  graduate  study  at  West  Virginia  University  is  required. 

(c)  THESIS:  The  candidate  must  submit  a  ihesis  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty  of  this  University  on  some  problem  in  the  field  of  his 
major  interest.  The  thesis  must  present  the  results  of  the  candidates  in- 
dividual investigations  and  must  embody  a  definite  contribution  to  knowledge. 

(d)  SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS:  The  candidate  must  satisfy  such 
special  requirements  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  or  department  in  which  his  major  lies. 

(e)  FINAL  EXAMINATION:  If  the  candidate's  thesis  is  approved  and 
he  has  fulfilled  all  other  requirements  stated  above,  he  will  be  admitted  to 
final  oral  examination  on  his  thesis  before  his  examining  committee.  At  the 
option  of  this  committee,  a  comprehensive  written  examination  may  also  be 
required. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

PROGRAM  OF  INSTRUCTION1 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  law  school  to  give  the  student  an  adequate 
preparation  for  the  practice  of  law.  This  involves  not  merely  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  legal  rules  and  other  materials  which  courts  employ,  but 
also,  what  is  equally  important,  a  training  in  the  technique  of  legal  thinking. 
The  work  of  the  student  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  study  and  discussion  of 
decided  cases  and  statutes,  with  collateral  reading  of  textbooks  and  periodicals, 
elucidated  by  free  discussion  in  the  class.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  those 
West  Virginia  cases  and  statutes  which  differ  from  the  general  law.  Within 
limits,  the  school  also  seeks  to  inculcate  an  appreciation  of  the  place  of  law 
in  the  ordering  of  society  and  to  consider  the  problem  of  how  law  may  more 
effectively  adjust  human  relations. 

The  following  program  of  instruction  is  designed  with  these  ends  in  view. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed.  All  courses  other  than  first  year 
courses  are  elective.  Neither  less  than  13  nor  more  than  15  hours  may  be 
carried  without  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship. 

FIRST-YEAR    COURSES 

Common  Law  Remedies.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester.     Sunderland,  Cases  on  Common 
Law  Pleading  (2d  ed.).  Mr.  Carlin 

Contracts.     6  Hrs. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.     Williston,   Cases  on  Contracts 
(3d  ed.).  Mr.  Ailes 

Criminal  Law.     3  Hrs. 

Three  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester.     Harno,  Cases  on  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure.  Mr.  Davis 

Equity  I.    3  Hrs. 

Three  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester.     Casebook  to  be  announced. 

Mr.  Colson 

Personal  Property.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester.     Bigelow,  Cases  on  Personal  Prop- 
erty (2d  ed.).  Mr.  Williams 

Real  Property  I.     4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester.     Bigelow,  Introduction  to  the 
Law  of  Real  Property  (2d  ed.),  and  Aigler,  Cases  on  Titles   (2d  ed.). 

Mr.  Williams 

Torts.     6  Hrs. 

Three  hours  a  week  throughout   the  year.     Bohlen,    Cases   on   Torts    (3d 
ed.).  Mr.  Dickinson 


LThe  program  of  courses  as  given  here  is  subject  to  change. 
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COURSES  OPEN   TO   SECOND-YEAR   AND   THIRD-YEAR    STUDENTS 
Administration  of  Insolvent  Estates.     3  His. 

Three  hours  a  week  in  the  Becond  Bemester.     Casebook  to  be  annoum 

Mr.  Ail.s 

Agency.     3  Hrs. 

Three  hours  ;i  week  in  the  second  Bemester.     Mechem,  Cases  on  Agency 
ii'd  ed.  by  Seavey).  Mr.  Davis 

Common   Law  Pleading   (Including   Drafting  of  Pleadings).     4    Hrs. 

Pout  hours  a  week  in  the  second  Bemester.     Sunderland,  Cases  on  Com- 
mon Law  Pleading  (2d  ed.).  Mr.  Carlln 

Constitutional   Law.     4  Hrs. 

Lour  hours  a  week  in  the  firsl  Bemesti  r.     Casebook  to  be  announ 

Mr.  Davis 

Criminal    Procedure.     1   Hr. 

One  hour  a  week  in  the  second  >»  ni .  Bter.     Casebook  and  materials  to  be 
announced.     Given    in    1938-39   and    alternate    years    thereafter. 

Mr.    Hayinond 

Damages.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in 'the  first  semester.     McCormick,  Cases  on   Damaj 

Mr.    Dickinson 

Equity   II.     3  Hrs. 

Three  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester.     Casehook  to  be  announced. 

Mr.    Colson 

Insurance.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester.     Vance,  Cases  on   Insurance   (2d 

ed.).     Omitted  in  1938-39  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Mr.  Daymond 

Legal  Ethics.     1  Hr. 

One  hour  a  week  in  the  second  semester.     Hicks    Organization  and  Ethics 
of  the  Bench  and  Bar.  Mr.  Carlin 

Negotiable  Instruments.     3  Hrs. 

Three  hours  a   week   in   the   first   semester.     Smith    and    Moore,    Cases    "ii 
Bills  and  Notes   (3d  ed.).  Mr.    Dickinson 

Persons.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester.     Madden.  Cases  on  Domestic   I: 
tions.  Mr.  Colson 

Public  Utilities.     4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a  week  in  the  second   Bemester.     Robinson,   Cases   on    Public 

Utilities  (2d  ed.).  Mr.  llardinan 

Quasi   Contracts.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester.     Patterson,  Cases  on  Contracts 

II   (Vol.  2).  Mr-   Ailes 

Real  Property  II.     2  Hrs. 

Two   hours   a    week    in    the    first    semester.      Bigelow,    Cases    on    Rights    in 
Land  (2d  ed.)   (part).    Given  in   L938-39  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

Mr.   Williams 

Real  Property  III.     4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a  week  in  the  second  Bemester.     Bigelow,  ('uses  on  Rights  in 
Land    (2d   ed.)    (part),    and    Leach,    Cases    on    Future    Interests. 

Mr.    Williams 
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Sales  of  Personal    Property.     3  Hrs. 

Three   hours   a   week   in   the   first   semester 
(3d  ed.). 


Woodward,    Cases   on    Sales 
Mr.  Ailes 


Trusts.     4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester. 

Use  of  Law  Books.     1  Hr. 

One  hour  a  week  in  the  second  semester 


Scott,  Cases  on  Trusts  (2d  ed.). 
Mr.  Colson 

Law  Books  and  Their  Use. 

Mr.  Dickinson 

Wills  and  Administration.     2  Hrs. 

Two   hours   a   week   in    the    first    semester.      Casebook    to    be    announced. 
Omitted  in  1938-39  and  alternate  years  thereafter.  Mr.  Williams 


Workmen's  Compensation.     1  Hr. 

One  hour  a  week  in  the  second  semester 
rials. 


Selected  West  Virginia  mate- 
Mr.  Davis 


COURSES  OPEN    ONLY  TO   THIRD-YEAR   STUDENTS 


Administrative  Law.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester 
rials  on  Administrative  Tribunals. 

Conflict  of  Laws.    4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester 
Laws  (2d  ed.). 

Corporations.     4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester. 
(3d  ed.  by  Johnson). 

Drafting  Legal  Instruments.     1  Hr. 

One  hour  a  week  in  the  second  semester 


Staaon.  Cases  and  Other  Mate- 
Mr.   Davis 

Beale,   Cases  on   Conflict  of 
Mr.  Dickinson 


Richards,  Cases  on  Corporations 
Mr.  Williams 

Mr.  Carlin 


Equity  Pleading  and  Practice.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester.  Prerequisite:  Common  Law 
Pleading.  Clephane,  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice,  and  selected  cases 
and  statutes. 


Evidence.    4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a  week  in  the  first  semester 
Evidence. 


Mr.  Carlin 


Morgan  and  Maguire,  Cases  on 
Mr.  Hardman 


Practice  and   Procedure.     4  Hrs. 

Four  hours  a   week  in  the   first   semester.  Prerequisite:    Common   Law 

Pleading.     Selected  cases,  statutes  and  lectures.  Mr.  Carlin 

Practice  Court.     2  Hrs. 

Two  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester.  Prerequisites:    Common  Law 

Pleading  and  Practice  and  Procedure.  Mr.  Carlin 

Taxation.     3  Hrs. 

Three  hours  a  week  in  the  second  semester.  Magill  and  Maguire,  Cases  on 

Taxation  (2d  ed.).  Mr.  Davis 


Tin   I  ..w  L'n 


THE  PRACTICE  COURT 

Supplementing  the  procedural  coins.'-  and.  in  particular,  the  course  in 
Practice  and  Procedure,  the  College  of  Law  conducts  a  Practice  Court  under 
the  instruction  and  direct  BupervisioD  of  a  member  of  tin-  faculty,  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  give  the  students  practical  experience  in  coordinating  and  apply- 
ing, in  an  actually  Litigated  case,  the  Legal  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired 
in  their  classroom  courses.  The  rases  are  tried  exactly  as  they  would  !•• 
in  an  ordinary   court.      The   lust    session    is   presided   over   by    l'i  |  arlin. 

who  has  charge  of  the  course  in  Practice  Court,  and  tin-  othei  us  are 

presided  over  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  or  of  one  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  \Yest  Virginia. 

The  court  exercises  original  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  appeals  from  Lnferioj  tribunals.  Statements  of  Cactf 
furnished,  such  as  would  be  related  to  a  Lawyer  in  active  practice  by  his 
client.  Each  student  must  determine  whether  or  not  upon  such  facts  the 
particular  case  in  hand  is  one  of  common  law  or  equity.  He  must  then  frame 
his  pleadings,  serve  his  summons  or  notice,  and  answer  his  adversary's  plead- 
ings until  issue  is  joined  in  legal  manner.  Thereupon  the  case  is  brought  on 
for  trial  or  hearing  in  strict  accordance  with  legal  procedure,  win 
examined  and  cross-examined,  and  tin-  case  is  conducted  through  all  the 
various  stages  of  trial  or  hearing  down  to  and  including  the  judgment,  decree, 
or  sentence;  after  which,  should  the  case  be  appealed,  it  must  be  carried  through 
the  Supreme  Court,  involving  the  preparation  of  the  record  on  appeal,  briefs 
of  counsel,  and  argument. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  those  who  have  met 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Law  as  candidates  for  this 
degree  and  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  examinations  in  courses  aggregat- 
ing eighty-one  credit  hours,  distributed  over  three  year.-,'  residence  and  carry- 
ing therewith  fifty  honor  points.1  The  grade  of  A  carries  five  honor  points 
per  credit  hour;  B+,  four  honor  points;  B,  three  honor  points;  C-f,  two  honor 
points;  C,  one  honor  point;  and  D,  no  honor  point.  A  student  who  has  re- 
ceived a  grade  of  D  in  any  course  is  privileged  to  take  tin-  next  regular  ex- 
amination in  that  course  for  the  purpose  of  raising  his  grade  to  one  which 
carries  with  it  honor  points. 

Honor  points  must  be  made  in  the  College  of  Law  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity in  the  first  eighty-one  hours  of  work  for  which  a  Btudent  has  enrolled. 
Except  with   the   permission  of  the   Scholarship   Committee   tl  hty-one 

hours  must  be  taken  in  no  more  than  six  semesters  or  tin-  equivalent  thereof 
in  summer  school  and  the  last  twenty-seven  hours  of  work  must  be  taken  in 
the  College  of  Law  of  West  Virginia  University.  When  a  student,  because  of 
admission  with  advanced  standing  from  another  Law  school,  needs  less  than 
eighty-one  hours  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  this  degree,  the 
number  of  honor  points  required  for  graduation  is  in  proportion  to  the  hours 
that  must  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Law.  and   tin-   proportionate   number  of 


description  r.f  the  honor-point  i 
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honor  points  must  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  first  eighty-one  hours  of  work 
wherever  taken.  No  student  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  with- 
out at  least  one  year  in  residence  at  the  College  of  Law  and  the  successful 
completion  of  courses  aggregating  twenty-seven  hours.  The  Committee  on 
Scholarship  may  permit  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  to 
substitute  for  a  required  course  a  number  of  hours  of  other  work  deemed 
equivalent  thereto. 

GENERALIREGULATIONS 

Written  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester  in  all  courses. 
Reports  of  students'  grades  are  made  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

All  courses  extend  either  through  the  entire  year  or  through  one  semester. 
No  credit  will  be  given  for  less  than  an  entire  course  except  by  special  order  of 
the  Committee  on  Scholarship.  A  grade  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
in  a  course  extending  throughout  the  year  does  not  carry  credit,  but  such 
first-semester  grade  may  be  considered  in  determining  the  final  grade. 

Final  grades  are  based  primarily  on  the  written  examinations.  But  in 
determining  a  grade  the  instructor  may  give  such  weight  as  he  deems  best 
to  daily  recitations  or  other  classroom  assignments.  He  may  refuse  examina- 
tion to  any  student  because  of  poor  attendance. 

No  student  who  absents  himself  from  any  regular  examination  without 
being  excused  therefrom  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law  will  receive 
credit  unless  he  successfully  repeats  the  course.  If  absence  from  a  final  ex- 
amination is  permitted  by  the  faculty,  the  student's  grade  in  that  course  will 
be  withheld  until  he  has  passed  the  next  regular  examination  in  the  course. 
Application  for  leave  to  be  absent  from  a  regular  examination  must  be  made 
before  the  hour  at  which  such  examination  closes. 

If  a  student  fails  more  than  half  his  work,  computed  in  terms  of  the 
semester  hours  carried,  he  is  excluded  from  the  school.  Upon  application  to 
the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  College  of  Law,  a  student  who  has  been  so 
excluded  may  be  readmitted,  but  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  again  fails 
more  than  half  his  work  his  exclusion  becomes  final. 

A  student  must  also  receive  fifteen  honor  points  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  twenty-five  honor  points  by  the  end  of  the  third  semester,  and  thirty- 
five  honor  points  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Whenever  a  student  shall 
fail  to  meet  a  requirement  of  fifteen,  twenty-five,  or  thirty-five  honor  points, 
he  shall  be  placed  on  probation  for  one  semester.  If  at  the  end  of  such  semes- 
ter he  shall  meet  the  honor-point  requirement  for  a  student  of  his  rank  at 
that  time  he  shall  be  restored  to  full  standing;  otherwise  he  shall  be  excluded 
permanently  from  the  College  of  Law. 

Unless  previously  excluded  on  account  of  poor  scholarship,  a  student  who 
is  suspended  from  the  College  of  Law  because  of  not  having  sufficient  honor 
points  may  take  the  next  regular  examination  in  any  course  or  courses  in 
which  he  has  received  a  grade  of  D.  But  in  order  to  be  reinstated  he  must  make 
at  least  a  grade  of  C  in  each  course  in  which  he  takes  such  re-examination.  No 
special  examinations  will  be  given  under  this  rule. 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  LAW  QUARTERLY 

The  West  Virginia  Law  Quarterly  is  published  in  December,  February, 
April,  and  June  by  the  College  of  Law.  It  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
Weal  Virginia  Bar  Association. 

The  editors  of  the  Student  Note  and  Recent  Cms.-  i>.  partmenf  of  the  Law 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the  second  and  third-year  classes,  chosen  eacb  year 
from  those  students  who  made  the  highest  grades  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
department  affords  to  students  an  opportunity  to  do  res-arch  work  of  B  practi- 
cal nature. 

STUDENTS  IN  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Students  of  at  least   senior  standing  in   other   colleges   of   the    Dnivei 
may  be  permitted  to  take  work  in  the  College  of  Law  Bubject  to  the  regulations 

of  the  colleges  where  they  are  registered  and  of  the  College  of  Law,  but  condi- 
tioned in  each  case  upon  the  consent  of  the  instructor  giving  the  courses 
which  such  students  desire  to  take. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  West  Virginia  Code  1931.  ch.  30.  art.  2.  sec.  1, 
those  who  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity may  be  admitted  to  the  bar  without  further  examination. 

All  persons  seeking  admission  to  the  West  Virginia  bar.  except  those  who 
hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  West  Virginia  University,  are  re- 
quired to  pass  the  state  bar  examination. 

Information  as  to  bar  examinations  and  as  to  other  matters  relating  to 
admission  to  the  bar  may  be  obtained  upon  inquiry  directed  to  the  Secretary. 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  attention  of  students  is  directed  to  the  general  requirements  of  the 
University  concerning  entrance,  admission  with  advanced  standing,  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  classification  of  students,  examinations,  and  grades, 
as  set  forth  in  the  General  Information  section  (Part  II)   of  this  Catalogue. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MEDICINE 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE    BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    DEGREE 

The  West  Virginia  University  School  of  Medicine  has  its  own  dean  and 
faculty,  but  inasmuch  as  it  gives  only  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  course, 
it  confers  no  degrees  in  medicine.  However,  it  cooperates  with  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  granting  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  on  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years  of  medicine  to  students  who  have  satisfied  all  the 
requirements  specified  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  pages  114  and 
115  of  this  Catalogue. 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  school  of  medicine. 
Its  students  may  go  where  they  like  to  complete  their  medical  education. 

THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

EXECUTIVE:    Messrs.  Van  Liere,  Dodds,  and  Whittlesey. 

ENTRANCE  AND  SCHOLARSHIP:  Messrs.  Dodds,  Chandler,  Emerson,  Fen- 
ton,  and  Rafferty. 

LIBRARY:     Messrs.   Chandler,   Dodds,   Rafferty,    Spray,   and   Whittlesey. 

RESEARCH:    Messrs.  Van  Liere,  Emerson,  Lawless,  Northup,  and  Spray. 

CLINICAL  AND  SPECIAL  FACILITIES:  Messrs.  Whittlesey,  Fenton,  Max- 
well, and  Pride. 

THE  MEDICAL  CURRICULUM 

The  following  courses  and  hours  are  required  of  all  medical  students.  The 
length  of  the  semester  is  17  weeks  including  the  final  examination  periods. 

THE   SCHEDULE   OF   COURSES 


COURSES 
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FIRST  YEAB—FIEST  SEMESTER 


Gross   Anatomy   201 
Histology    201    

Biochemistry  201  .... 
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THE  SCHEDULE  of  courses     (Continued) 
FIB8T   YEAB     SECOND  si  HE8TEE 


Bacteriology  202     

Embryology  202  i  Lsl  hali 
Neurology  203     2nd  half  Bern.  | 

-    Anatomy   202   

Physiology    202    
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Pathology   201    

Physiology    203    

Pharmacology 
Public   Hygien 

SECOND   TEAB—FI1 

Pharmacology  203  5 

Applied  Anatomy  204   2 

Obstetrics    201    ' 4 

History  o*  Medicine  203  1 

clinical    Pathology   203   1 

Physical  Diagnosis  201  2 

Medicine  202   1 

B    r#  ry   20]    2 

Special   Pathology  202  ___ 

"Course  completed  at  mid-semester 
fCourse  continues  throughoul  the  Bemestei 

SECOND  YEAi:—Si:ro.\'l)  BALI 
Clinical   Pathology  203   (Cont. 
Physical  Diagnosis  201    (Cont.  I 

Medicine    202    (Cont.)    

Surgery   201    (Cont.)    

Special    Patholoev   202    (Cont.) 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  page  89) 

NOTE — Courses    marked"l"    are    required    of    first-year    Btudents;     tl 
marked  "2"  are  required  of  second-year  students. 

In  addition  to  the  required  courses  there  are  listed  some  elective  con' 
These  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  occasional  advanced   student   who  may  need 
them.     These  courses  are  given  only  when,  in  Hit-  opinion  of  the  department 
concerned  and  of  the  dean,  it  is  considered  advisable. 

On  the  following  pages  those  staff  members  who  are  designated  by  the 
title  "Dr."  have  the  M.  D.  degree.  All  others,  most  of  whom  have  the  Ph.  D. 
degree,  are  designated  as  "Mr."  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  University 
publications. 

GROSS  ANATOMY  AND  NEUROLOGY 

Professor  Chandler;   Assistant  Professor  LAWLESS;    Instructor   Godwin 
201. *    Gross  Anatomy.     I.     7  Hrs.     Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  per  week; 
laboratory,    12    hours    per    week.      PR:    Zoology;    comparative    anatomy 
desirable.  Dr.  Chandler  and  staff 

202.1    Gross    Anatomy.      II.      4    Hrs.      Continuation    of    Anatomy    201.      Lecture, 
1  hour  per  week;  laboratory,  8  hours  per  week.     I'll:   Anatomy  201. 

Mr.  Lawless  and  Mr.  Godwin 
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203.1  Neurology.  II.  3  Hrs.  Lectures,  4  hours  per  week;  laboratory,  7  hours 
per  week.     Second,  half  of  semester.     PR:   Histology  201,  Anatomy  201. 

Dr.  Chandler 

204.2  Applied  Anatomy.  II.  2  Hrs.  Lectures,  2  hours  per  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  per  week.  First  half  of  semester.  PR:  Anatomy  201  and  202, 
Neurology  203,  and  Embryology  202.  Dr.  Chandler 

211.  Anatomy  of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  System.  I  or  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Open  to  properly  qualified  students.  Dr.  Chandler 

212.  Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Pelvis  and  Perineum.  I  or  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.     Open  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Dr.  Chandler  and  Staff 

381.  Advanced  Anatomy.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  properly 
qualified  students.  Dr.  Chandler 

HISTOLOGY   AND    EMBRYOLOGY 

Professor  Dodds  ;  Instructor  Godwin 
201  -1    Histology.     I.     5  Hrs.     Lectures,  2  hours  per  week;   laboratory,  8  hours 
per  week.     PR:   Zoology,  Anatomy  201  or  acceptable  substitute. 

Mr.  Dodds  and  Mr.  Godwin 

202.1  Embryology.  II.  3  Hrs.  Lectures,  4  hours  per  week;  laboratory,  7 
hours  per  week.  First  half  of  semester.  PR:  Histology  201  and 
Anatomy  201.  Mr.  Dodds  and  Mr.  Godwin. 

211.  The  Histology  of  the  Skeletal  System.  I  or  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Open  to  properly  qualified  students.  Laboratory  work  and 
study  of  current  literature.  Mr.  Dodds 

212.  The  Placenta  and  Fetal  Membranes.  I  or  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.     Open  to  properly  qualified  students.  Mr.  Dodds 

381.  Research  in  Microscopic  or  Developmental  Anatomy.  I  or  II  or  Yr.  2-5 
Hrs.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Open  to  properly  qualified  students. 

Mr.  Dodds 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Assistant  Professor  Rafferty  ;  Instructor  MacLachlan 
201. *    Biochemistry.     I.      6   Hrs.     Lecture,   3   hours   per  week;    laboratory,    10 
hours  per  week.    PR:  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  quantitative  anal- 
ysis, and  zoology.  Dr.  Rafferty  and  Mr.  MacLachlan 

211.  Chemistry  of  Carbohydrates,  Fats  and  Proteins.  I.  5  Hrs.  Lecture,  2 
hours  per  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  per  week.  PR:  inorganic  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  and  qualitative  analysis.  Dr.  Rafferty  and  Staff 

212.  Chemistry  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  and  Excretion.  II.  5  Hrs.  Lecture, 
2  hours  per  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  per  week.  PR:  inorganic  chem- 
istry, organic  chemistry,  and  qualitative  analysis.    Dr.  Rafferty  and  Staff 

213.  Quantitative  Method  of  Urine  and  Blood  Analysis.  II.  5  Hrs.  Lecture, 
2  hours  per  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  per  week.  Open  to  properly 
qualified  students.  Dr.  Rafferty 

214.  Biochemical  Preparations.     I    or  II.     3  Hrs.  Dr.  Rafferty 

215.  Biochemical   Preparations.     I  or  II.     3  Hrs.  Dr.  Rafferty 
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BACTERIOLOGY   AND   PUBLIC   HYGIENE 
Professor  Spray;  Instructor  Stanley 
101.    Pathogenic   Bacteriology.     I.     5   Hrs.     Required  of   Pharmacy   students. 
Open  to  other  qualified  students.    Lecture,  2  hours  per  week;  Lsboratory, 
8  hours  per  week.    PR:  Organic  chemistry.  Mr.  Stanley 

202. '  Medical  Bacteriology.  II.  5  Hrs.  Lecture,  2  hours  per  week;  laboratory, 
S  hours  per  week.    PR:   Biochemistry  201.  Mr.  spray  and  Stall 

203.-'    Public    Hygiene.     I.     2   His.     Lecture,   'i   hours   per   week.     PR:    B 
teriology  202.  Mr.  Spray 

211.     Advanced    Bacteriology.     I   or  II.     2-5   Hrs.     Hours  to  be  arranged.      I 

to  graduates  and  advanced  students.  .Mr.  Spray 

381.  Research  in  Bacteriology.  I  or  II.  2-5  His.  PR:  Bacteriology  202  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Spray 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Van  Likkk  ;  Assistant   Professor  Northup;  [nstructora  Sleeth* 

and  Pickett 

101.  Elementary  Physiology.  II.  4  Hrs.  For  pharmacy  students.  Lecture. 
3  hours  per  week;   laboratory,  3  hours  per  week. 

Mr.  Northup  and  Mr.  Picketl 

202'    Physiology.      II.      3  Hrs.      Physiology    of    muscle    and    nervous    Bystem. 
Lecture.    2    hours    per   week;    laboratory    3    hours    per    week.      PR 
chemistry  201  and  Histology  201.  Dr.  Van  Liere  and  Stall 

203. -  Physiology.  I.  7  Hrs.  Physiology  of  circulation,  respiration,  diuestion, 
metabolism,  secretion,  endocrines,  and  special  senses.  Lecture.  5  hours 
per  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  per  week.  PR:  Physiology  '1^'i:  Anatomy 
201  and  202,  and  Neurology  203.  Dr.  Van  Liere  and  Staff 

211.  Seminar  in   Physiology.     Yr.     No  credit  Staff 

212.  Advanced  Physiology  of  Circulation  and  Respiration.  Yr.  2-5  Hrs. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr.   Van  Liere 

213.  Physiology  of  Gastro-intestinal  System.  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Dr.  Van  Liere 

214.  Nervous  Physiology  and  Special  Senses.  Yr.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Mr.  Northup 

381.  Physiology.  I  or  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Research  in  Physiology  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  Dr.  Van  Liere  and  Mr.  Northup 

PATHOLOGY 
Profcssm-  Penton;  Assistai i1  or  Andes 

201.-    General  and  Tumor  Pathology.     I.     8  Hrs.     Lecture,  5  hours  per  « 

laboratory,  11  hours  per  week.     Demonstrations.     PR:   Biochemistry  201, 
Physiology  202.     Anatomy  201  and  202,  and  Bacteriology  201. 

Dr.  Penton  and  E 

202.-  Special  Pathology.  II.  1  Hr.  First  half  of  semester:  laboratory.  2  hours 
per  week;  second  half  of  semester:  3  hours  per  week.  A  study  of  Bpecial 
diseases,  with  gross  and  microscopic  specimens  from  selected  auto] 

Dr.  Fenton  and   Stall 


■On  leave  1937-38. 
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2C3.2  Clinical  Pathology.  II.  3  Hrs.  A  laboratory  course  in  blood,  gastric 
contents,  etc.,  and  their  pathological  and  clinical  significance.     Lecture, 

1  hour  per  week  throughout  the  semester;  laboratory,  12  hours  per  week, 
second  half  of  semester.  PR:  Bacteriology  202,  Physiology,  202  and  203, 
Biochemistry  201,  and  Pathology  201.  Dr.  Andes  and  Staff 

211.  Pathology  (Special).  I  or  II.  3  Hrs.  Microscopic  and  gross  specimens 
from  selected  autopsies.     PR:  Pathology  201.  Dr.  Fenton  and  Staff 

381.  Experimental  Pathology.  I  or  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Open 
to  properly  qualified  students.  Dr.  Fenton 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Emerson  ;    Instructor  Abreu  ;  Lecturer   Tucker 

202.-  Medical  Pharmacology.  I.  3  Hrs.  Lecture,  3  hours  per  week.  PR: 
Physiology  202.  Mr.  Emerson 

203.2  Medical  Pharmacology  and  Pharmacodynamics.  II.  4  Hrs.  First  half 
of  the  semester:  lecture,  5  hours  per  week;  laboratory,  9  hours  per 
week.     PR:   Pharmacology  202.  Mr.  Emerson  and  Staff 

211.  Biochemorphology.  II.  2  Hrs.  Lecture,  2  hours  per  week.  Relation 
between  chemical  constitution  and  physiological  action  of  medical 
agents.     PR:  Pharmacology  202,  or  Chemistry  233  and  239. 

Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Abreu 

212.  Bioassay  and  Comparative  Pharmacology.  I  and  II.  3  Hrs.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations,  2  hours  per  week;  laboratory,  3  hours  per  week. 
Cellular  pharmacodynamics  and  comparative  mammalian  pharmacology. 
PR:  Pharmacology  202;  or  Chemistry  233  or  239  and  Histology  201,  or 
Pharmacy  110.  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Abreu 

213.  Introductory  Therapeutics.  II.  1  Hr.  Lecture,  2  hours  per  week.  Second 
half  of  semester.     PR:    Pharmacology  202.  Mr.  Emerson 

214.  Anesthesiology.  II.  3  Hrs.  Lecture,  2  hours  per  week,  laboratory,  3 
hours  per  week.     PR:   Physiology  203.  Mr.  Emerson  and  Staff 

381.  Research  in  Pharmacology.  I  and  II.  2-5  Hrs.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
PR:   Graduate  status  in  physiology,  chemistry,  or  agriculture. 

Mr.  Emerson 

MEDICINE 

Associate  Professor  Whittlesey;  Assistant  Professors  Maxwell  and  Summers; 
Instructor  Cadden  ;   Demonstrator  Salkix 

Physical   Diagnosis 

201.2  Physical  Diagnosis.  II.  3  Hrs.  First  half  of  semester:  lecture,  2  hours 
per  week;  laboratory,  2  hours  per  week;  second  half  of  semester:  lecture, 

2  hours  per  week;  practical  work  with  patients,  2  hours  per  week.  Hos- 
pital clerkship  at  Hopemont  Sanitarium  one  week. 

Dr.  Whittlesey  and  Staff 

202.2    Medicine.     II.     2  Hrs.     First  semester:    demonstration  of  clinical  cases, 

1  hour  per  week.  Second  semester,  first  half:  lecture,  1  hour  per  week; 
second  half:   lecture,  3  hours  per  week,  demonstration  of  clinical  cases 

2  hours  per  week.  Medical  problems  are  also  considered  in  the  clerk- 
ship at  Hopemont  Sanitarium.  Dr.  Whittlesey  and  Staff 
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History   of    Medicine 
Dean  Emeritus  Simpson 

203.:  History  of  Medicine.  II.  No  Cr.  A  brief  history  of  the  development 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Simpson 

INTRODUCTORY    SURGERY 
Assistant  i   Pride 

201. -    Principles    of    Surgery.      II.      ::    Hrs.      First    hall    of    semester:    lecture,    - 
hours   per   week;    second   half   of   semester:    lecture.    ;:    hours    pel-    W< 
demonstrations    of   clinical    cases   and    operatiTe    technique,    2    hours    per 
k.     PR:   Anatomy  201  and  202,  Applied  Anatomy  to  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Dr.  Pride 

OBSTETRICS 
Professor  Van  Liere 

201. =  Obstetrics.  II.  2  Hrs.  An  introductory  course  in  obstetrics.  First  hall 
of  semester:  lecture.  4  hours  per  week.  PR:  Anatomy  201  and  202, 
Physiology  202  and  203  and  Pathology  201.  Dr.  Van  Liere 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

Professor  Devore  ;  Assistant  Professors  Adair,  Smith,  Wilson,  and  Kirchhoff; 
Assistants  Dearborn,  McMath,  and  Young 

BASIC— FIRST  YEAR 

1.  Military   Science.     1   Hr. 

INFANTRY:  Leadership;  orientation,  National  Defense  Act  and 
ROTC;  military  discipline,  courtesies  and  customs  of  the  Service;  or- 
ganization of  the  Infantry;  military  sanitation  and  first  aid;  rifle  marks- 
manship;   map  reading. 

ENGINEERS:  Leadership;  orientation,  Natioral  Defense  Act  and 
ROTC;  military  discipline,  courtesies  and  customs  of  the  Service;  or- 
ganization of  the  Army,  Infantry  and  Engineers;  military  sanitation 
and  first  aid;   rifle  marksmanship;   map  reading. 

2.  Military  Science.     1  Hr. 

INFANTRY:  Leadership;  organization  of  the  Infantry;  rifle  marks- 
manship; map  reading;  organization  of  the  Army;  military  history  and 
policy;    military  obligations  of  citizenship. 

ENGINEERS:  Leadership;  organization  of  the  Army,  Infantry  and 
Engineers;  rifle  marksmanship;  map  reading;  military  history  and 
policy;  military  obligations  of  citizenship;  organization  of  the  Army, 
general;   organization  and  duties  of  Engineers. 

BASIC— SECOND   YEAR 

3.  Military  Science.     1  Hr. 

INFANTRY:  Leadership;  automatic  rifle;  scouting  and  patrolling; 
musketry. 

ENGINEERS:  Leadership;  map  reading;  military  sketching: 
aerial  photograph   reading;    map   making;    weapons   and   musketry. 

4.  Military  Science:      1  Hr. 

INFANTRY:  Leadership;  automatic  rifle;  scouting  and  patrolling; 
musketry;  characteristics  of  Infantry  weapons;  combat  principles,  rifle 
squad,  and  section. 

ENGINEERS:  Leadership;  weapons  and  musketry;  scouting  and 
patrolling;    rigging. 

ADVANCED— FIRST  YEAR 
105.     Military  Science.     1  Hr. 

INFANTRY:  Leadership;  administration  I  and  11;  defense  against 
chemical  warfare;  aerial  photograph  reading;  care  and  operation  of 
motor  vehicles;    pistol;    machine  gun;    Howitzer  company  weapons. 

ENGINEERS:  Leadership;  administration  I  and  II;  defense  against 
chemical  warfare;  military  roads:  location  and  construction;  main- 
tenance and  repair;  military  bridging:  general;  floating  bridges;  mili- 
tary explosives. 
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106.  Military  Science.     1   Hr. 

infantry:  Leadership;  estimate  <>f  the  situation  and  orders; 
marches,    Becurity,    combat,    and    organization    ol    the    ground;    combat 

principles   of   rill*1   ami    machine    mm    platoon   and    Howitzer   company 

squad:    field   fortifications;    rifle   marksmanship. 

engineers:    Leadership;  military  demolitions;  field  fortifications; 
trenches:  emplacements;  obstacles;   protected  Bhelters;   tactics  I:     com- 
bat  orders  and  solution  of  problems,   Engineers;    combat   princip] 
infantry  units;  combat  principles  of  Engineer  units 

ADVANCED— SECOND    YEAR 

107.  Military  Science.     1   Hr. 

INFANTRY:  Leadership:  military  history  and  policy;  military  law 
I    and    II;    tanks;    mechanization;    combat    training,    i  first-year 

advanced  course;  combat  principles:  rifle  company,  machine  gun  com- 
pany, and   Howitzer  company   platoon,   in  attack,  defease,  and   security. 

ENGINEERS.  Leadership:  military  history  and  policy;  military 
law  I  and  II;  military  bridging,  fixed  bridges;  Engineer  combat  platoon 
and  company. 

108.  Military   Science.     1   Hr. 

MILITARY:  Leadership;  military  history  and  policy;  military  law 
II;  combat  principles:  rifle  company,  machine  gun  company,  and  Howit- 
zer company  platoon,  in  attack,  defense,  and  security;  anti-aircraft  de- 
fense; antitank  defense;  combat  intelligence;  Infantry  Bignsi  communi- 
cations; property,  emergency  procurement,  and  funds;  organized  pes 
regulation.;. 

ENGINEERS:  Leadership;  Engineer  combat  platoon  and  company: 
tactics  II:  combat  principles,  Infantry;  combat  principles.  Engineers; 
organization  of  the  ground,  principles;  combat  group  and  strong  point, 
supply;  property,  emergency  procurement,  and  funds;  mess  manage- 
ment;  organized  reserve  regulations. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  attention  of  students  is  directed  to  the  general  requirements  of  the 
University  concerning  entrance,  admission  with  advanced  standing,  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  classification  of  students;  examinations,  grades,  and 
honor  points,  as  set  forth  in  the  General  Information  section  (Part  II)  of  this 
Catalogue. 

The  descriptive  material  on  the  following  pages  outlines  the  curricular 
requirements  for  the  degree  in  music.  A  more  extended  description  of  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  School  of  Music  appears  on  pages  38  and  39. 
For  statement  concerning  fees,  see  page  60. 

THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
SCHOLARSHIP:    Messrs.  Cuthbert  and  Shepard  and  Miss  Hinkel. 
CONCERTS    AND   RECITALS:     Messrs.    Cuthbert,    Shepard,    Wood,    and    Mc- 
Gregor. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  com- 
plies with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  concerning  degrees,  satis- 
fies all  entrance  and  departmental  requirements,  and  completes  one  of  the 
following  curricula  in  applied  music  (136  hours)  with  an  average  of  one  honor 
point  per  credit-hour: 

A.  Piano,  violin,  or  pipe  organ 

B.  Voice 

C.  Public-school  music 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM   IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in 

Piano,  Violin,  or  Pipe  Organ 

First  Year 

First  Semester  Hrs.  Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Major    2         Major    2 

Minor   1         Minor   1 

Music  72,  Intro,  to  Music 2         Public    Speaking    3 

Music  73,  Sight  Reading 3         Music  74,  Sight  Reading 3 

Glee  Club  or  Orchestra 1         Glee  Club  or  Orchestra 1 

English    1    3         English    2    3 

French,  German,  or  Italian 3         French,  German,  or  Italian 3 

Physical  education2 1         Physical  education2 1 

16  17 
Military  science  (men)1 1         Military  science  (men)1 1 

17  18 
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Second 


Ers. 


First  s,  ,■  estt  r 

Major    

Minor    J 

Music    1.    Intro.    Harmony    2 

.Music  75,  Bar  Train.  &  Diet 3 

Music   153,    Ensemble   1 

Glee  Club  or  Orchestra  1 

English   3    3 

French,  German,  or  Italian 3 

Phys.  ed.  (women).  Mil.  sci.  (men)    l 


//  ~. 

Major   2 

l 

Mu  ic  2,  Inter.  Harmony  i> 

Music  :•;.  Ear  Train.  &  Diet. 

Mui  ic   154,    Ensemble  1 

Glee  Club  or  Orchestra  .       1 

English    A    

Public   Bpeaking    3 

Phys.  ed.  1  women  1.  Mil.  sci.  1  men)   1 


First  Schtcster 

Major   2 

Minor    ] 

Music  103.  Adv.  Harmony  11111111  3 

Music  109,  Intro.  Counterpoint 3 

Music  115,   Key   Harmony 2 

Music   132.   Sight   Playing 2 

Music  nil.  History  of  Music 3 

Music    155,    Knsemble   1 


17 


17 

Third  Teab 

J  Irs. 


17 


//    1. 

Major    o 

Minor    \ 

Music-  104.  Adv.  Harmony 3 

Music   no,  Counterpoint 3 

Music   11»;.    Key.   Harmony 2 

Music  133,  Sighl  Playing  ___  _  2 

Music   111.   History  of  Music- 3 

Music  182,  Conducting 2 


is 


First  St  mester 

Major   2 

Minor    1 

Music  111,  Harmonic  Analysis 2 

Music  113,  Intro.  Composition 2 

Music  117.  Orchestration 2 

Music  179,  Appreciation 3 

Electives    5 


17 


Fourth  Yi  \k 

I7rs. 


Hrs. 

2 

1 

Form. 2 


St  cond  St  mester 

Major    

Minor    

Music  1 12.  Analysis 

Music    114.   Composition    .  2 

Music    lis.    Orchestration    2 

Music    180,    Appreciation    3 

Music   156,   Ensemble   1 

Music  199,  Graduate   Recital 2 


15 


Military  science  is  required  --f  all  male  students  except  those  who  at  the  time 
01  matriculation  are  23   y<  ..-  have  completed   no   less  than   68   hot 

work,  and  all  who  have  credil  for  1  hours  of  military  science  or  1  unil  of  entrance 
credit  in  military  academy,  students  musl  register  for  military  science  upon  their 
entrance  into  the   University  and   continue    in    I  .     until    the   full    require- 

ment has  been  met  or  until  a  regular  exemption  card  is  filed  in  the  Registrar's 
office. 

-Two  hours  of  physical   education    for   men,   to  be   taken    during:   the   flrsl 
of  residence,  and  four  hours  of  physical  education   for  women,   to  be  taken   during 
the   first   and   second   years    in    residence,    are    required    for  f    students 

presenting-  fewer  than  58  semester  hours,  unless  previous  credit  has  been  all 
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SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM   IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in 
Voice 


First  Semester 

Voice    2 

Piano    1 

Music  72,  Introduction  to  Music  __  2 

Music  73,  Sight  Reading 3 

Glee   Club   1 

English    1    3 

French,  German,  or  Italian 3 

Physical  education2 1 


First  Year 
Ers. 


Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Voice    2 

Piano    1 

Public   speaking   3 

Music  74,  Sight  Reading 3 

Glee   Club   1 

English    2    3 

French.  German,  or  Italian 3 

Physical  education- 1 


Military  science  (men)1 


16  17 

1         Military  science   (men)1 1 


First  Semester 


17 
Second  Year 
Hrs. 


Second  Semester 


IS 


Hrs. 


Voice    2        Voice    2 


Piano    1 

Music  1.  Introd.  Harmony 2 

Music  75.  Ear  Training 3 

Glee   Club   1 

English   3    3 

French,  German,  or  Italian 3 

Phys.  ed.  (women).  Mil.  sci.  (men)   1 
Public     speaking    3 


19 


Piano    1 

Music  2.  Inter.  Harmony 2 

Music  76.  Ear  Training 3 

Glee   Club   1 

English    4    3 

French,  German,  or  Italian 3 

Phys.  ed.  (women),  Mil.  sci.  (men)   1 


16 


First  Semester 
Voice   2 


Third  Year 
Hrs. 


Piano 
Music 
Music 


103,   Adv.    Harmony   3 

109,    Introd.    Counterpoint    ....  3 

Music  111,  Har.  Analysis  2 

Music    179,   Appreciation    3 

French,  German,  or  Italian  3 


Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Voice  2 

Piano  1 

Music  104,  Adv.  Harmony 3 

Music    110,    Counterpoint    3 

Music  112,  Analysis  &  Form  2 

Music  ISO,  Appreciation  3 

French,  German,  or  Italian  3 


17 


1Military  science  is  required  of  all  male  students  except  those  who  at  the  time 
of  matriculation  are  23  years  of  age  or  have  completed  no  less  than  58  hours  of 
work,  and  all  who  have  credit  for  4  hours  of  military  science  or  1  unit  of  entrance 
credit  in  military  academy.  Students  must  register  for  military  science  upon  their 
entrance  into  the  University  and  continue  in  the  course  until  the  full  require- 
ment has  been  met  or  until  a  regular  exemption  card  is  filed  in  the  Registrar's 
office. 

2Two  hours  of  physical  education  for  men,  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year 
of  residence,  and  four  hours  of  physical  education  for  women,  to  be  taken  during 
the  first  and  second  years  in  residence,  are  required  for  graduation  of  students 
presenting  fewer  than  58  semester  hours,  unless  previous  credit  has  been  allowed. 
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SUGGESTED    CURRICULUM     IN    APPLIED    MUSIC 
Leading  th   tht   Degret  of  Bachelor  of  Mm 

Voice 

Fourth   i 

First   S  Hrs. 


Voice     

Piano   

Music   113,   Entrod.  Composition 

Music  140,  History  of  Music  

I  83,  Adolescent  Voice  

Electivea  


6 

1G 


//   i. 

Voice  - 

Piano  1 

ill.  Composition  .  2 

Music    111.    Histon    of   Musi.-   

I^l'.  Conducting  2 

Mi  Bic   199,  Graduate  Recital  2 

Electivea  


16 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM    IN    PUBLIC-SCHOOL   MUSIC 
Leading  t<>  tin   Degret  of  Bachelor  of  M  - 

Public-School   Music 
First  Yf.au 
/■'    ii   Semester 


II  rs. 

Piano    2 

Music  72,   Entrod.  to  Music 2 

Music-    73.    Sight    Reading    3 

Glee    Club    1 

English    1    3 

Science     4 

Physical  education" 1 


Piano    2 

Glee    Club    1 

Instrument    Classes    2 

English    2    3 

Social     Studies     6 

Science    

Physical  education- 1 


IT 


Military  science   (men)1 1         Military  science   (men)' 1 


17 


18 


Piano    2 

Music  7.".  Ear  Training  &  Dictation  3 

Music   1.   Intro.  Harmony 2 

Music   14u.   History  of  Music 3 

Gl         Club    1 

English    2 

Social  Studies  3 

>hys.  ed.  (women),  Mil.  sci.  (men)   1 


17 


Secoxi< 

II  is. 


Si  CD: 


II    9. 

Piano    

Music    l'.    Inter.    Harmony    2 

Public    Speaking    

Club     1 

Second    Field   and    Klectives 4 

Social    Studies   6 

Phys.  <d.   i  women  i.  Mil.  sci.   (men  i  1 


is 


i 


'Military   science   will   not  lysical    education.      Women    may 

meet  the  four-hour  physical  education  activity  requirement  by   taking  P.    B.   1,   -'. 
3,  and  4;  men  may  meet    it  by  taking    I'.   E.   1.  -.  and   178. 

Two  hours  of  physical   education   for  men,   to  ""    Brsl 

of  residence,  and  four  hours  of  physical  education  for  women,  t"  i"    taken  during 
the  first  and  >.  .   i  •     rs   in   residence,   an  ed    for  graduation   «>t    Btudents 

■   hours,  unless  pre,  lii  hag  been  allowed. 
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CURRICULUM     IN     PUBLIC-SCHOOL     M  USIC— (Continued) 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Hrs. 


Second  Semester 


Hrs. 


Voice    2 

Music  179,  Appreciation 3 

Instrument  Class   1 

Education    106    3 

Education   109   3 

Physical    education    2 

Second  field  and  electives 3 


17 


Voice    2 

Music   180,    Appreciation    3 

Instrument  Classes   2 

Education   112   2 

Education   214   2 

Second   field   and   electives    6 


17 


First  Semester 
Voice    2 

Music  183,  Adolescent  Voice 2 

Music  185,  Public-School  Music  __  2 

Education  169   2 

Education  224   3 

Education  120   3 

Second  field  and  electives 3 


Fourth  Year 
Hrs. 


Second  Semester  Hrs. 

Voice    2 

Music    182,    Conducting    j  2 

Education    elective    2 

Second  field  and  electives 11 


17 


17 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL    MUSIC 

All  students  majoring  in  Public-School  Music  must  meet  the  general 
academic  and  professional  requirements  for  all  high-school  teachers  as  pre- 
scribed in  Teacher's  Training  Bulletin,  No.  7,  in  addition  to  the  following 
music  requirements: 

Sight  reading   3  to  6* 

Ear   training    3  to  6* 

Piano    8 

Voice    8 

Harmony    4 

History  of  music 3 

Instrument    Classes    5 

Glee    Club    4 

Conducting    2 

Appreciation     6 

Adolescent  voice  2 

It  is  suggested  that  all  students  majoring  in  Public-school  music  choose 
their  electives  from  the  music  courses. 


♦Depending-  upon   qualifications  at  entrance. 


- 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
<  For  explanation  of  abbreviations  -  89) 

THEORY    OF    MUSIC    AND    GENERAL   COURSES* 
Professor  Cm.. 

Mooi     ,  8  •    m,  \V,;, 

1.  Introductory    Harmony.     I.      2    Hrs.      PR:    K,  ,    piano   keyb 
intervals,  Bcales.     Triad  formations,  \h 

2.  Intermediate   Harmony.     II.     2  Hrs.      PR:      Theory  1.     inversion 

of  the  dominant  seventh  and  nintii.  M,.    sh, 

72.  introduction  to  Music.    I.  ii.    2  Hrs.  Fundamentals  of  reading    rhythm 
and  theory;  terminolo  Mr<  McGregor 

73.  Sight    Reading.      ].      ::    Hrs.      study  and    practice    in 

moderate  difficulty.  „  HInkel 

74.  Sight  Reading,     ii.     :;  Hrs.  Advanced   Reading.                       Miss  Hinkel 

75.  Ear  Training  and   Dictation.  1.     3   Hrs.     Rhythmic  and  melodic  dictation 
involving  simple  elements.  Miss  Hinkel 

76.  Ear  Training  and  Dictation.  II.     3  Hrs.     Advanced  problems. 

.Miss  Hinkel 

77.  Enjoyment    of    Music.      I.    II.      1    Hr.      A    non-te clinical    coins.-    dealing 
with   the  elements  of  music — rhythm,  timbre,   form,   harmony,   m< 

Xot  open  to  music  majors.  .Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  v 

103.  Advanced  Harmony.  I.  :>,  Hrs.  PR:  Theory  l  and  2.  Modulations 
in  various  tonus,  and  employment   of  altered  and  mixed  chords. 

Mr.  Wood 

104.  Advanced   Harmony.     II.     ?,   His.       Study  of  inharmonic  tones;    -mi  |      . 
and  practice  in  the  writing  of  chorals.  Mr    y 

109.  Introductory    Counterpoint.      I.   :',    Hrs.      Association    of    two-tone   lii  . 

the  first  four  species.  Mr.  Shepard 

110.  Counterpoint.      II.   3   Hrs.   Rhythmic   diversity,   etc.;    tin-    two-voice   inven- 

tion-  Mr.  Shepard 

111.  Harmonic  Analysis.  I.  2  Hrs.  Practice  in  accounting  for  chords  am] 
foreign  tones  which  make  up  the   harmonic  structure.  Mr.   Shepard 

112.  Analysis  and  Form.  ii.  2  Hrs.  Continuation  of  Theory  m  and  study 
of  smaller  forms.  Mr.   Shepard 

113.  Introductory  Composition.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Theorv  1.  2,  103,  104.  Prac- 
tice in  writing  original  ph  .1  double  periods. 

Mr.  Shepard 

114.  Composition.  II.  2  His.  PR:  Theory  113.  Continuation  of  original 
writing,  including  the  song  forms.  Mr.  Shepard 

115.  Keyboard  Harmony.  I.  2  Hrs.  Playing  of  triads,  fundamental  and 
inverted  positions,   modulation   and   transposition   of  Bimple   hymn    form. 

116.  Keyboard   Harmony.     II.     2  Hrs.     Continuation   of  Theory  116. 

117.  Orchestration.  I.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Theory  I  and  2.  Arrangements  for 
string  orchestra.  Projects  selected  from  choral  and  piano  compositions. 
Elements  of  wood  winds.  Mr.   Wood 

118.  Orchestration,  ii.  2  Hrs.  PR:  Theory  ii:  Arrangements  tor  wood 
winds  ami  brasses,  in  separate  groups  and  ensemble.  Mr.  Wood 

132,  133.    Sight  Playing.     I  and  ii.    2  His.  per  semester.    Arranged  for  <•! 
of  two  or  four;    rhythmic   scale   work,   study  of  overtures,   quartet 


Iditional  fees  are  charged  for  theory  of  i:  raj  courses, 
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symphonies,  and  modern  compositions.  Staff 

140.  History  of  Music.  I.  3  Hrs.  A  survey  of  the  progress  of  music  history 
from  medieval  times  to  the  end  of  the  classical  school  period.    Mr.  Wood 

141.  History  of  Music.  II.  3  Hrs.  A  continuation  of  Music  140  including 
the  romantic  and  modern  schools.  Mr.  Wood 

179.  Appreciation.  I.  3  Hrs.  Appreciation  of  the  content  of  the  art  of 
music  to  the  development  of  taste  and  discrimination  in  estimating  its 
value.     Critical  evaluations.     Required  for  certification  in  music. 

Miss  Hinkei 

180.  Appreciation.  II.  3  Hrs  Continuation  of  179.  Required  for  certifi- 
cation in  music.  Miss  Hinkei 

181.  Appreciation.     I,  II.     2  Hrs.     Continuation  of  180.  Miss  Hinkei 

182.  Conducting.    I,  II.     2  Hrs.     Study  of  the  conductor's  art  and  its  technique. 

Staff 

183.  Adolescent  Voice.     I,  II.     2  Hrs.       Study  of  the  changing  voice. 

Miss  Hinkei 
185.     Public-School    Music.     I.  II.     2  Hrs.     Essentials  of  public-school  music. 

Miss  Hinkei 
Women's  Glee  Club.     I,  II.     1  Hr.  each  semester.  Miss  Hinkei 

Men's  Glee  Club.     I.  II.     1  Hr.  each  semester.  Mr.  Cuthbert 

University  and   Community  Orchestra.     I,  II.       1  Hr.  each  semester. 

Mr.  Wood 

VOICE 

Professor  Cuthbert;  Instructor  McGregor;  Assistant  McWiiorter 
The  material  used  is  selected  according  to  individual  needs  and  ability. 
Vocalises;  English,  Italian,  French,  and  German  song  literature;  arias  from 
standard  operas  and  oratorios.  Before  graduation  each  student  is  required  to 
give  a  public  recital  of  selections  chosen  from  the  standard  literature  for  the 
voice 
199.     Graduation    Recital.     I,  II.     2  Hrs.     (Required   for  degree). 

PIANO 
Assistant  Professor  Shepard  ;  Instructors  Moore  and  S>:ee;  Assistant  McWhorter 
The  material  used  is  selected  according  to  individual  needs  and  ability. 
Technical  studies,  etudes,  and  standard  compositions  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Shubert.  Schumann,  Chopin.  Liszt.  Brahms,  Debussy.  Dohnanyi, 
Scriabine,  etc.  Before  graduation  each  student  is  required  to  give  a  public 
recital. 
199.     Graduation    Recital.     I,    II,      2   Hrs.      (Required   for   degree). 

VIOLIN 

Assistant  Professor  WOOD 
The  material  used  is  selected  according  to  individual  needs  Nand  ability. 
Technical  studies  by  Schradieck,  Sevcik,  etc.  Solos  and  concertos  by 
Wieniawski,  Vieuxtemps,  Sarasate,  Viotti.  Spohr,  Mozart,  etc.  Before  grad- 
uation each  student  is  required  to  give  a  public  recital  of  compositions  chosen 
from  the  standard  literature  for  the  violin,  including  concertos  of  Bruch, 
Mendelssohn,  Conus,  Paganini,  etc. 


I  ! 


PIPE   ORGAN 
[nstructo    Bi 
The  material  used  is  Belected  according   to  Individual   need*  and  ability. 
Technique;    standard    works    of    Bach,    Mendelssohn,    Gullmant,    Ho 
Before  graduation  each  student   is  requii  Ive  a   public   i 

positions  chosen  from  the  Btandard  literature  tor  tl  gan. 

199.      Graduation  Recital.     I.  II.     i>  His. 

BAND   AND   ORCHESTRA    INSTRUMENTS 
Assistanl   Professoi    Wood  and   [nstructor   Mm. 

Individual  lessons;  standard  methods;  mat.  rials  Belected  to  meet  Individual 

a  and  ability. 

199.     Graduation  Recital.    I.  II.    i'  Ihs.     (Required  for  degri 
1  lesson  per  week.  1   Hr. 
_  1-  Bsons  per  week,  2  Hrs. 

ENSEMBLE 

Profi  [bert  and   Assistanl    Professor   Wood 

153.    154.      Accompanying.      I    and    II.      1    Hr.    per    B  The    course    fur- 

nishes opportunity  to  acquire  the  an  of  accompanying  Bongs  and  violin 
and   cello  solos. 

155.   156.     Chamber    Music.      I    and    II.      1     Hr.    per    Bemester.      The    study    of 
sonatas,    trios,    and    Btring    quartettes    of    the    most    famous    comp 
Open  to  violinists,  cellists,  pianists,  and  viola  players. 

INSTRUMENT    CLASSES' 

Wood  and  [nstructoi  McGregor 

91.  Trombone.  I.  II.  1  Hr.  Study  of  the  trombone.  Tone  production, 
simple  exercl  .  positions  of  the  slide  trombone, 
and  their  relationship.      Li  instrument  •. 

92.  Cornet.      I.    II.      1    Hr       Study    of    the    cornet.      Tone    production,    simple 

cises   and   Bcales,   easy   pieces,   fingering   of   cornet.     Literati] 
brass    instruments. 

93.  Clarinet.  I.  II.  1  Hr.  Study  of  the  clarinet.  Bo'ehm  system.  Tone 
production,  simple  scales  and  exercises. 

194.  Violin.      I.    II.      1    Hr.      Study   of   the    violin. 
cises.  positions,  tuning,  etc. 

195.  Flute.      I.    II.      1    Hr.      Study    of    the    flute.      Boehm    system.      Tone    pro- 
duction, simple   scales,  and   exercises. 

196.  Viola    and    Cello.      I.    II.      1    Hr.      Study    of    the    viola    and    cello       Scales, 
simple  piece  positions,  tuning,  etc. 


■students  may  us,-  their  own   Instruments,  or  Instruments   may  be   rented    for 
a  fee  of  $2.50  p<  ter. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

ORGANIZATION 

For  more  than  twenty  years  pharmacy  was  taught  in  a  department  of  the 
School  of  Medicine.  By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  on  June  6,  1936, 
the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  School  of  Medicine  was  discontinued  and 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  was  created  in  its  stead  as  a  separate  unit  of  the 
University. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  is  to  provide  a  systematic 
instruction  in  pharmacy,  its  allied  sciences,  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
deemed  to  be  essential  in  the  education  of  a  pharmacist,  that  he  may  meet  the 
present  and  future  demands  of  the  profession  in  an  able  and  intelligent  man- 
ner. Its  chief  aim  is  to  prepare  its  students  for  the  intelligent  practice  of  dis- 
pensing pharmacy,  but  it  offers  the  facilities  and  instruction  necessary,  for 
the  practice  of  other  branches  of  the  profession. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACY 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR 
OF   SCIENCE    IN    PHARMACY 

The  attention  of  students  is  directed  to  the  general  requirements  of  the 
University  concerning  entrance,  admission  with  advanced  standing,  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  classification  of  students,  examinations,  and  grades,  as 
set  forth  in  the  General  Information  section   (Part  II)  of  this  Catalogue. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.  S.  Phar.)  is  conferred 
upon  any  student  who  complies  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  entrance  and  college  requirements,  and  com- 
pletes the  basic  two-year  course  below,  together  with  one  of  the  following 
curricula  providing  for  specialized  training  during  the  third  and  fourth  years: 

A.  Retail  Pharmacy  (142  hours) 

B.  Industrial  Pharmacy   (144  hours) 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  for  all  students.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  student  is  expected  to  select  a  field  of 
specialization  and  pursue  for  the  remaining  two  years  the  courses  outlined  in 
that  group. 

A  student  who  desires  to  substitute  another  course  in  place  of  any  course 
prescribed  in  his  curriculum  must  obtain  permission  for  such  substitution 
from  the  director. 

THE   STANDING   COMMITTEE 

SCHOLARSHIP:   Messrs.  Hayman,  Bergy,  and  Geiler. 


The  College  of  Pharmacy 


BASIC  COURSES  REQUIRED  OF  ALL  STUDENTS 


FIRST   YEAR 


First  Semester  Hours 

English    1   

y  1 4 

Pharmacy  l  2 

Pharmacy  2 3 

Chemistry    ::    4 

Physical    Education   1   1 

Military    1     ig 


Second  Semester 

h   2  

■  y  2 4 

2 

Pharmacy  n> 3 

Chemistry   4    4 

Physical  Education  1 

.Military     j 


Hours 


IS 


SECOND   YEAR 


First  Semester  Hours 

man  1  3 

Pharmacy  !)  2 

Pharmacy  4 2 

Pharmacy  11  3 

Pharmacy  5 2 

Chemistry    5    4 

Military     1     17 


Second  Semester  Hours 

French  or  German  2 

Pharmacy  6 4 

Pharmacy  12 

Pharmacy  8  1 

Pharmacy  7 2 

Chemistry   •;   4 

-Military     1      js 


A.   RETAIL  PHARMACY 
THIRD  YEAR 


First  Semester,  Hours 

Physics  1    3 

Physics  3   1 

Pharmacy  103 2 

Pharmacy  106 2 

Chemistry    233    5 

Pharmacy  101  1 

Pharmacy  102 1 

Pharmacy  122  1 

tive    3    19 


Second  Semester  Hours 

Physics   2    

Physics  4  1 

Pharmacy  P17  2 

Pharmacy  114 2 

Physiology  101   4 

Chemistry  238   4 

Elective    2     is 


FOURTH    YEAR 


First  Semester  Hours 

Pharmacy  108 3 

Pharmacy  201 3 

Bacteriology    101    5 

Pharmacy  109 1 

Elective     5     17 


Second  Semester  Hours 

Pharmacy  110 ;; 

Pharmacy  113 4 

Pharmacy   lis j 

Pharmacy  202 2 

Elective    7     17 


First  Semester 
Phvsics   1          _      _ 

Hours 
3 

Phy-jfcs   3 

1 

Phaniiacy  in::  

Pharmacy  106 

Chemistry   233   

Chemistry    163    

Elective     _     _   __ 

2 

2 

5 

3 

9      1R 

— 

B.      INDUSTRIAL    PHARMACY 
THIRD  YEAR 

Second  Semester 


Hours 

Physics    2    3 

Physics   4    1 

Pharmacy  107  2 

chemical  Engim  eri  ig   201    . ..  3 

ilogy  101  1 

Chemistry   lvis   4 

Elective    8 


•Upon    entering,    those    who    plan    t..    follow    the    Pharmacy-Id 

should  elect  zoology  instead  of  botany  .luring  the  flrst    >■ 


I'.. 


<  'oins.- 
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INDUSTRIAL-PHARMACY    CURRICULUM  — (Continued) 


First  Semester 

Pharmacy  108 

Pharmacy  201 

Chemistry    251    

Bacteriology    101    

Pharmacy  109 

Pharmacy  104 


FOURTH 
Hours 

3 
3 
3 
5 

1 


YEAR 

Second  Semester  Hours 

Chemistry    277    2 

Pharmacy  110 3 

Pharmacy  113 4 

Pharmacy  118 1 

Pharmacy  202 2 


Chemical  Engineering  202 


2 


Elective     1     18 


Elective     4     18 


COMBINED  SCIENCE,  PHARMACY,  AND  MEDICAL  COURSE 

Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science   in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  School  of  Medicine 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  School  of  Medicine  is  conferred  upon  any  student  who  complies  with  the 
general  regulations  of  the  University  concerning  degrees,  satisfies  all  en- 
trance and  college  requirements,  and  completes  the  basic  two-year  course 
outlined  on  page  16,  and  the  three-year  curriculum  outlined  below,  including 
two  years  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  a  total  of  185  hours. 


THIRD  YEAR 


First  Semester 
Physics  1   

Physics  3   

Elective    

Psychology    1    

Pharmacy  106 


Hours 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 


Chemistry    163    3 

French  or  German 3 


Second  Semester  Hours 

Physics  2 3 

Physics  4   1 

Elective     4 

Pharmacy  107 2 

Chemistry    36    6 

French  or  German   3     19 


18 


FOURTH   YEAR 
Subject  Hours 

Biochemistry    101    6 

Histology   101   5 

Anatomy  101 — Gross  Anat. 7 

Bacteriology   102  —  Med.   Bact.  5 

Embryology  102 3 

Neurology    103    3 

Anatomy  102 — Gross  Anat. 3 

Physiology  102 2 

Pharmacology  101  —  Chem- 
ical   Pharmacology    1     35 


FIFTH    YEAR 
Subject  Hours 

Pathology  101  —  General  Path.  9 

Physiology  103   ___  7 

Pharmacology  102  ■ —  Sys- 
tematic Pharmacology 2 

Hygiene    103    2 

Obstetrics  101 2 

Pharmacology    103    4 

Surgery    101    4 

Applied  Anatomy 2 

Physical  Diagnosis  101 3 

Medicine    102  —  Theoret.    Med.  3 

Pathology  103 — Clin.  Path.  ___  4 

Historv   of   Medicine    0     42 


The  i 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Note:    All  electives  must  be  approved   by  the  adviser  before  election. 
Biology  (4  his.  i :    Plant   Physiology  (4);    Marketing  Methods  (6);   Bush 
Management   (3);    Business  Law   (3);   Synthetic  inorganic  Chemistrj 
ganic  Qualitative  Analysis   (3);    industrial   inorganic  Chemistry   (6);    Physical 
Chemistry    (3);    Stereochemistry    (2);    Assigned    Chemical   Topics    (1    to    10); 
Synthetic  Drugs  (2);   Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  (3);   Bui  Organization 

(3);  Money,  Credit  and  Banking  (3  or  5);  French  1,  2  and  German  1,  2  (3  each 
when  not  offered  for  entrance  credit);  Mineralogy  (4);  Scientific  German 
College  Algebra  (4);  Plane  Trigonometry  (2);  Minerals  and  Rocks  (4); 
Microscopy  (2  or  3);  Pharmaceutical  Investigations  (2  to  3);  Dispensing 
(lto2);  Problems  in  General  Physics  (2);  Sociology  (3);  General  Zoology  (4); 
Retail  Store  Management  (3);  Sales  Management  (3);  Colloidal  Chemistry 
(4);  History  Of  Chemistry  (2):  Food  Analysis  (5  to  8);  Blow-Pipe  Analysis  and 
Assaying  (2);  Benzene  Derivatives  (2  or  3);  Water  Examination  and  Purifi- 
cation (2);  Business  Finance  (3);  Newspaper  Advertising  (3);  Comparative 
Anatomy  (4);  Photography  (2);  Vertebrate  Zoology  (4);  Introduction  to 
Psychology  (3);  Applied  Psychology  (3);  Experimental  Psychology  (3); 
Synthetic  Drugs   (2);    Principles  of  Economics   (6). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(For  explanation  of  abhrevations  see  page  89) 
Professors  Kayman  and  Bergv  and  Assistant   ProfessoT  Ct'.ll  IK 

1.  Theoretical  Pharmacy.  I.  2  I  Irs.  Descriptive  and  experimental  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  embracing  a  study  of  the  apparatus  and  tech- 
nique  necessary  for  the  correct  procedure  in  the  manufacture  of  phar- 
maceutical  preparations    (36   hours).     Lectures  and   recitations. 

Mr.  Geiler 

2.  Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic  and  Stoichiometry.  I.  3  Hrs.  Lectures 
and  recitations  (54  hours).  Mr.  Geiler 

3.  Advanced  Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic.  II.  2  His.  Continuation  of 
Pharmacy  2.     Lectures  and  recitations   (36  hours).  Mr.  Geiler 

4.  Operative  Pharmacy  Lectures.  I.  2  Hrs.  A  systematic  consideration 
of  the  various  official  preparations  for  which  (he  Pharmacopoeia  and 
National  Formulary  give  formulas  and  processes.  Lectures  and 
recitations    (36  hours).  Mr.   Geiler 

5.  Operative  Pharmacy  Laboratory.  I.  2  His.  This  course  is  carried  in 
conjunction  with.  Pharmacy  4.  The  representative  classes  of  prepara- 
tions of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  are  manufactured 
(100  hours).  Mr.  Geiler 

6.  The  Art  of  Compounding.  II.  4  Hrs.  The  more  difficult  pharma- 
ceuticals and  miscellaneous  preparations  are  considered  in  connection 
with  the  modern  methods  of  compounding.  Tin-  latter  part  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  intensive  study  of  the  methods  of  preparation  and 
standardization   of   biologicals.      Lectures   and    recitations    (72    hours). 

Mr.  Bergy 
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7.  Art  of  Compounding  Laboratory.  II.  2  Hrs.  A  laboratory  course 
in  conjunction  with  Pharmacy  6.  Laboratory  (100  hours).  Pi*. — Phar- 
macy 4  and  5.  Mr.  Bergy 

8.  Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence.  II.  1  Hr.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
Harrison  Narcotic  Law,  the  West  Virginia  Pharmacy  Law,  and  other 
state  and  national  laws  pertaining  to  pharmacy.  Lectures  and  recita- 
tions (18  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

9.  Pharmaceutical  Latin.  I.  2  Hrs.  Pronunciation,  declension,  English 
and  Latin  translations,  comparisons,  abbreviations,  and  vocabularies 
of  medicine  and  pharmacy.     Lectures  and  recitations    (36  hours). 

Mr.  Hayman 

10.  Vegetable  Histology.  II.  3  Hrs.  The  microscopical  characteristics 
of  starches,  powdered  vegetable  drugs,  and  their  adulterants.  Lectures 
and  recitations  (18  hours),  laboratory   (100  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

11.  Pharmacognosy.  I.  3  Hrs.  An  intensive  study  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal drugs,  their  collection,  preparation,  constituents,  and  applicability. 
Lectures  and  recitations  (54  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

12.  Pharmacognosy.  _IL  3  Hrs.  A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  11.  Lectures 
and  recitations  (54  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

101.  Commercial  Design.  I.  1  Hr.  Practical  water-color  lettering  em- 
phasizing arrangement  and  color  harmony,  for  show  cards  and  store 
windows.     Laboratory  (50  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

102.  Accounting.    I.    1  Hr.    Laboratory  (50  Hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

103.  Hygiene.    I.    2  Hrs.    Lectures  and  recitations  (36  hours).  Mr.  Bergy 

104.  Qualitative  of  the  Alkaloids  and  Synthetics.  I.  2  Hrs.  Laboratory 
(100  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

106.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  I.  2  Hrs.  Deals  specifically  with  inor- 
ganic chemistry  as  applied  to  pharmacy.  Lectures  and  recitations  (36 
hours).  Mr.  Bergy 

107.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  II.  2  Hrs.  A  continuation  of  Pharmacy 
106.  Special  attention  to  the  chemistry  and  adaptability  of  germicides, 
fungicides,  parasites,  rodenticides,  etc.   (36  hours).  Mr.  Bergy 

108.  Prescriptions  and  Incompatibilities.  I.  3  Hrs.  The  prescription  is 
studied  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  the  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  therapeutical  incompatibilities,  posology,  art  of  dispensing,  and 
Latin    nomenclature.      Lectures    and    recitations    (54    hours). 

Mr.  Hayman 

109.  Prescription  Practice.  I.  1  Hr.  A  laboratory  course  accompanying 
Pharmacy  108.    Laboratory  (50  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 

110.  Assay  and  Pharmaceutical  Testing.  II.  3  Hrs.  A  critical  study  of 
U.  S.  P.  &  N.  F.  methods  of  assays.  Lecture  (18  hours),  laboratory 
(100  hours).  Mr.  Geiler 

113.  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  II.  4  Hrs.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary,  including  review 
on  related  subjects.     Recitations  (72  hours).  Mr.  Hayman 
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114.  Commercial  Pharmacy,  ii.  2  His.  The  establishment,  management, 
and   development    of   a    modern    pharmacy,    with    special    «  mphasfa   on 

business    economics,    accounting,    correspondent  manahip,    and 

advertising.     Lectures  and  recitations   (36  hours*.  Mr.  Geiler 

115.  Advanced  Microscopy.     I  or  n.     2  to  3  Hra.     A  laboratory  course  con- 
cerned with  the  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods  and  technical  products, 
quantitative  microscopic  methods,  and  micrometry.     Permission   i 
Btructor   must    be   obtained    before   electing.      Laboratory    (100    to    L50 

hours).  Mr.  ]  layman 

116.  Pharmaceutical  Investigation.  I  or  II.  2  or  3  Hrs.  Original  investi- 
gation   in    pharmacy    or    pharmaceutical    chemistry.      Laboratory    and 

collateral  reading  (100  to  150  hours).  Mr.  I  layman  and  Staff 

117.  Dispensing.  I  or  II.  1  or  2  Hrs.  A  practical  course  in  University 
Pharmacy  under  the  supervision  of  a  registered  pharmacist  in  com- 
pounding, pricing,  and  filing  prescriptions.  Laboratory  (50  to  100 
hours).  Mr.  Dayman  and  Staff 

118.  New  and  Non-Official  Remedies.  II.  1  Hr.  A  critical  study  of  the 
most  recent  pharmaceutical  introductions  as  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Pharmacy  of  The  American  Medical  Association.  Lectures  and 
recitations  (18  hours).  Mr.  Bergy 

120.  Cosmetics.  I.  1  or  2  Hrs.  A  laboratory  course  devoted  to  compound- 
ing a  large  number  of  preparations  of  this  type,  including  perfumes 
(54  or  108  hours).  Mr.  Bergy 

121.  Household  Products.  I.  II.  1  or  2  Hrs.  Laboratory  (108  Hours).  Al- 
ternates with  Pharm.  120.  Mr.  Bergy 

122.  Inorganic  Preparations.     I.     1  Hr.     Laboratory   (54  hours).         Mr.  Geiler 

201.  Pharmacology.  I.  3  Hrs.  A  general  survey  of  the  pharmacological, 
antidotal,  and  therapeutic  action  of  the  more  potent  drugs  which  the 
pharmacist  is  called  upon  to  dispense.  Lectures  and  recitations  (54 
hours).  Mr.  Bergy 

202.  Pharmacology.  II.  2  Hrs.  A  continuation  of  Pharmacy  201.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  (36  hours).  Mr.  Bergy 

205.      History  of  Pharmacy.     I  or  II.     1  Hr.  Mr.  Bergy 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  ATHLETICS 

ORGANIZATION 

For  purposes  of  administration  and  instruction  the  School  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics  is  organized  into  the  following  departments:  (1) 
service  program  for  men,  (2)  service  program  for  women,  (3)  curriculum  for 
majors,  (4)  intramural  sports,  and  (5)  intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  is  maintained  for  the 
purpose  (1)  of  providing  the  entire  student  body  with  a  regular  program  of 
wholesome  physical  activity  through  the  classes  in  the  departments  of  service 
program  for  men  and  service  program  for  women,  the  intramural  sports  pro- 
grams for  men  and  women,  and  the  intercollegiate  athletic  program  for  men; 
and  (2)  (a)  of  preparing  men  and  women  to  teach  and  supervise  health  and 
physical  education  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  (b)  of  preparing  men  for 
coaching  athletic  teams  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  (c)  of  preparing 
workers  in  safety  education,  and  (d)  of  preparing  workers  in  the  field  of  public 
recreation. 

The  descriptive  material  on  the  pages  which  follow  outlines  the  courses 
in  the  departments  of  service  program  for  men  and  service  program  for  women 
as  well  as  the  curricular  requirements  for  the  four-year  course  for  majors 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education.  A  more 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  organization  and  purposes  of  the  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics,  including  the  service  programs  for  both 
men  and  women,  intramural  sports,  and  inter-collegiate  athletics  appears  on 
pages  42  to  44  and  73  to  74. 

The  attention  of  students  is  directed  to  the  general  requirements  of  the 
University  concerning  entrance,  admission  with  advanced  standing,  require- 
ments as  to  residence,  classification  of  students,  examinations,  grades,  and 
honor  points,  as  set  forth  in  the  General  Information  section  (Part  II)  of  this 
Catalogue. 

THE   STANDING   COMMITTEES 

SCHOLARSHIP:     Messrs.  Samuel  and  Jones;   Miles.  Cxriffin  and  Hurst. 
GRADUATE   COURSES:      Mr.   Jones,   Miss   Griffin,   and   Mrs.    McCue. 
INTRAMURAL  SPORTS:      Messrs.  Samuel,  Jones,  Stansbury,  Thompson,  and 

senior  managers. 
PLACEMENT  AND  RECOMMENDATION:      Mr.  Thompson  and  Miss  Griffin. 
ATHLETIC  BOARD:    (See  page  23). 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education  may  be  conferred 
upon  any  student  who  satisfies  the  entrance  requirements  and  offers  128  hours1 
with  grades  of  D  or  above,  and  an  average  grade  of  C. 


students  may  decrease  the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  by  doin; 
work  of  superior  quality.     For  details  of  the  honor-point  system   see   page  63. 
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REQUIRED    AND    ELECTIVE    COURSES 
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THE   CURRICULUM    IN    PHYSICAL   EDUCATION    FOR    MEN 


FIRST 

First  Sem.  Hrs. 

Eng.             1  3 

Chemistry  l1  4 

Phys.   Ed.   1  1 

Phys.  Ed.  11  1 

Phvs.  Ed.  12  1 

Mil.    Sci.    1  1 

History  3 
Pub.  Speak.  11      3 

17 


YEAR 

Second  Sem.     Hrs. 
Eng-.   2  3 

Chem.  2  4 

Phvs.  Ed.  2  1 

Phvs.  Ed.  13  1 

Phys.  Ed.  14  1 

Phvs.  Ed.  76  2 

1 
3 

16 


Mil.  Sci. 
History 


THIRD    YEAR 


First  Sem. 

Hrs. 

Seco7td  Sem. 

Hrs. 

First  Sem.        Hrs. 

Second  Sem.     Hrs. 

Ed.  1062 

3 

Ed.  214a 

2 

Ed.   1202 

3 

Ed.    Elective        2 

Ed.  1092 

3 

Ed.   1122 

2 

Ed.   152 

2 

Phys.  Ed.  144       2 

Phys.  Ed.  Ill 

1 

Phvsiologv  511 

4 

Ed.   224 

3 

Phys.  Ed.  277       3 

Phvs.  Ed.  112 

1 

Phvs.  Ed.  113 

1 

Phys.  Ed.  143 

2 

Phys.  Ed.  156       1 

Phvs.  Ed.  1751 

3 

Phvs.  Ed.  114 

1 

Phys.  Ed.  276 

3 

Elective                 5 

Sociologly  101 

3 

Phvs.  Ed.  150 

3 

Elective 

3 

Political  sci.        3 

Elective 

3 

Economics 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

16 

17 

16 

SECOND     YEAR 


First  Sem.        Hrs. 

Eng.  3,  4,  or  65  3 

Biology  I1  4 

Phys.  Ed.  43  1 

Phys.  Ed.  44  1 

Phvs.  Ed.  77  2 

Mil.  Sci.  3  1 

Elective  3 

15 


Second  Sem.  Hrs. 

Anatomy  l1  4 

Phys.  Ed.  45  1 

Phys.  Ed.  46  1 

Phvs.  Ed.  78  3 

Mil.   Sci.   4  1 

Elective  6 

16 


FOURTH    YEAR 


THE    CURRICULUM    IN    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    FOR    WOMEN 


FIRST 

YEAR 

SECOND    YEAR 

First  Sem.        Hrs. 

Second  Sem.     Hrs. 

First  Sem.        Hrs. 

Second  Sem.     Hrs. 

Eng.   1                    3 

Eng.  2 

3 

Eng.  3,  4,  or  65    3 

Anatomy  l1           4 

Chem.  I1                4 

Chem.  21 

4 

Biology  ll             4 

Home  Ec.  14        3 

Phys.  Ed.  27         2 

Phys.  Ed.  28 

2 

Phys.  Ed.  59         2 

Phys.  Ed.  60         2 

History                   3 

Phys.  Ed.  76 

2 

Phys.  Ed.  77         2 

Phys.  Ed.  78         3 

Public  Speak.      3 

History 

3 

Elective                 6 

Elective                 3 

— 

Elective 

3 

— 

— 

15 

17 

17 

15 

THIRD 

YEAR 

FOURTI 

1    YEAR 

First  Sem.         Hrs. 

Second  Sem.     Hrs. 

First  Sem.        Hrs. 

Second  Sem.     Hrs. 

Ed.   1062                  3 

Ed.  2142 

2 

Ed.   1202                  3 

Ed.  Elective         2 

Ed.   1092                  3 

Ed.   1122 

2 

Ed.   152                   2 

Phys.  Ed.  160       2 

Phys.  Ed.  127       2 

Phys.  Ed.  128 

2 

Ed.   224                   3 

Phys.  Ed.  277       3 

Phys.  Ed.  1751      3 

Physiology  511 

4 

Phys.  Ed.  159       2 

Elective                 6 

Phys.  Ed.  167       2 

Phys.  Ed.  166 

3 

Phys.  Ed.  276       3 

Political  sci.         3 

Sociology  101       3 

Economics 

3 

Elective                 3 

16 

16 

16 

16 

!It  is  desirable  that  the  above  science  courses  be  taken  in  the  sequence  indi- 
ct is  desirable  that  the  above  courses  in  education  be   taken   in   the  sequence 
indicated. 
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THE    CERTIFICATION     REQUIREMENTS 

For  a  statement  of  the  conditions  governing  the  preparation  <>f  higb  school 
teachi  rs  and  their  recommendation  to  the  state   Board   tor  certification 

pa^e  150. 

THE     GENERAL     PHYSICAL     EDUCATION     REQUIREMENTS 
FOR    CERTIFICATION 

All  Btudents   who   plan   to   ite  certificated   to  teach   must    meet   tie-   St 
requirement  of  a   minimum  of  six   <f,i   hours  of   Health  ami    Physical   Educa- 
tion.    The  speeitic  courses  offered  to  meet   this  requirement   are  as  follows': 
FOR  MEN:    Physical  education  1«  (1);  2*  (1);   178    (2);   180:  (2);  276 
Total,  6  his.     FOR   WOMEN:    Physical  Education   !•   (1);   2*   (1);   3*   (1);   4- 
(1);    180   (2).     Total,  6  hrs. 

SUGGESTED     TEACHING     COMBINATIONS     FOR      FIRST-CLASS 
HIGH-SCHOOL    CERTIFICATES 

1.  Physical  education  and  biology. 

1'.  Physical   education   and   mathematics. 

3.  Physical  education  and   social   studies. 

4.  Physical  education  and  English. 

THE  UNDERGRADUATE  CURRICULUM  FOR  MAJORS 

(Leading  to  tin  Degrei   of  Bachelor  of  Sou  1  I 

(First  or  Second  Teaching  Subject) 

REQUIRED  COURSES  FOR  MEN:  Physical  Education  1,  2.  11,  12,  13,  14, 
43,  44,  45,  46,  111,  112,  113,  114,  143,  144,  and  156— Theory  and  Practice  of  Phys- 
ical Education  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  (IS  hrs.i;  In- 
dividual Gymnastics  150  (3).    Total.  21  hrs. 

REQUIRED  corusES  FOR  WOMEN:    Physical  Education  27,  28,  59,  60, 
127,  128,  159,  and  160 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Education  for  freshmen, 
sophomores,    juniors,   and    seniors    (16    hrs.);    Individual    Gymnastics    166 
Rhythmic  Form  and   Analysis   167    (2).     Total  21   hrs. 

REQUIRED  COURSES  POP  MEN  AND  WOMEN:  Hygiene  76  (2);  H  a 
tory  of  Physical  Education  77  (2);  Playground  and  Community  Recreation  78 
(3);  Kinesiology  175  (3);  Advanced  Public-School  Health  276  (3);  Adminis- 
tration of  Physical  Education  277   (3).     Total  16  hrs. 

THE   CURRICULUM    FOR    MAJORS 

Professors  Thompson   and   Morris;   Associate    P  G   mtin.  Jokes,  and 

Samuel;  Assistant  Pi"  bst,  Rodgebs,  and  smith:  [nstrueton 

Erlanger,  Glenn,  and  McCui 

•This  requirement  should  be  met   by  tie'  men   in   their  first    year  of 
and  by  the  wromen   in   their  flrsl   two  years  of  residence. 

^Physical  Education   !Ts  and  180  or  276  are  open  only  to  Juniors  and  seniors. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

All  courses  indicated  in  the  block  of  theory  and  practice  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  men  are  offered  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  on  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  and  Saturday  from  8:00  to  10:00  a.  m. 

Physical  Education  1,  2  11,  12,  13,  and  14  are  required  of  freshmen  men; 
Physical  Education  43,  44,  45,  and  46  are  required  of  sophomore  men;  Physical 
Education  111,  112,  113,  and  114  are  required  of  junior  men;  and  Physical 
Education  143,  144,  and  156  are  required  of  senior  men. 

Lower  Division 
(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  page  89) 

11.  Football.  I.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  foot- 
ball. Mr.  Rodgers 

12.  High-School  Activities.  I.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  an  activity 
program  suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high-school  boys.         Mr.   Samuel 

13.  Marching,  Games,  and  Relays.  II.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  an 
activity    program    suitable    for   junior   and    senior   high-school    bovs. 

Mr.  Samuel 

14.  Baseball.  II.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  fundamental  of  base- 
ball. Mr.  Rodgers 

43.  Scoutmastership.  I.  1  Hr.  The  aims  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  its 
plan  of  organization,  and  the  curriculum.  The  Camping  movement  is 
also  considered.  Mr.  Samuel 

44.  Basketball.  I.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of 
basketball.  Mr.  Glenn 

45.  Apparatus  and  Tumbling.  II.  1  Hr.  Natural  activities  in  tumbling 
and  the  fundamentals  of  work  on  the  apparatus.  Staff 

46.  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  II.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  fun- 
damentals of  track  and  field  athletics.  Mr.  Smith 

Upper   Division 

111.  Athletic  Conditioning  and  Training.  I.  1  Hr.  Lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and   practice  work  in   the   training  and   conditioning  of  athletes. 

Mr.  Smitn 

112.  First  Aid.  I.  1  Hr.  Study  of  the  standard  and  advanced  first-aid 
requirements,  and  the  work  given  for  the  Teacher's  Certificate  in  first 
aid  as  set  up  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Smith 

113.  Wrestling  and  Boxing.  II.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  wrestling  and  boxing.  Mr.  Rodgers 

114.  Minor  Sports.  II.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of 
badminton,  golf,  handball,  tennis,  and  volleyball.  Mr.  Jones 

143.  Theory  of  Coaching  Football.  Basketball,  and  Officiating.  I.  and  S.1I. 
2  Hrs.  The  theory  of  coaching  football,  basketball,  and  the  conduct  of 
programs  in  physical  education  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  the 
theory  and  technique  of  officiating  in  these  activities.  Staff 

144.  Theory  of  Coaching  Track,  Baseball,  and  Officiating.  II.  and  S.II.  2  Hrs. 
The  theory  of  coaching  track  and  field,  baseball,  and  the  conduct  of  pro- 
grams in  physical  education  in  the  public  schools,  together  with  the 
theory  and  technique  of  officiating  in  these  activities.  Staff 

156.  Swimming,  Life-raving,  and  Water  Safety.  II.  1  Hr.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  aquatics  and  safety  and  their  use  in  the  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation. The  American  Red  Cross  Life-saving  Certificate  will  be  given  to 
those  completing  the  course.  Staff 


The  Schooi  \  I'll 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION     FOR    WOMEN 

All  courses  Indicated  Id  the  block  of  theory  and  practice  of  physical  • 
cation  for  women  are  offered  od  .Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  B:00 
to  10:00,  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  from  1:00  to  3:00,  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day from  8:00  to  L0:00,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  1:00  to  2:00,  and  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  1:00  to  5:00,  excep-1  Assisting,  which  is  arranged 
individually  at  convenient  hours.  Physical  Education  27  and  28  are  required 
of  freshmen  women;  Physical  Education  59  and  60  are  required  of  sophomore 
women;  Physical  Education  1:27  and  128  are  required  of  junior  women;  and 
Physical  Education  159  and  160  are  required  of  BenioT  women. 

Lower   Division 

27.  Athletics,  Rhythm,  and  Swimming.  1.  2  His.  Fundamentals  and  prac 
tice  in  playing  soccer,  field  ball.  Bpeedball,  and  basketball;  instruction 
in  singing  games  and  folk  dances:  elementary  and  advanced  Bwimming 
strokes;   standard  dives  and  life  saving.  Staff 

28.  Athletics,  Rhythm,  and  Swimming.  II.  2  Hrs  Continuation  of  basket- 
ball and  swimming;   natural  dancing;   tennis.  Staff 

59.  Rhythm,  Gymnastics,  and  Adolescent  Organizations.  I.  2  His.  Con- 
tinuation of  natural  dancing;  tumbling,  stunts  and  pyramids;  gym- 
nastics; and  leadership  in  organizations  for  adolescents  such  as  Girl 
Scouts.   Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  Girl   Reserves.  Stall 

60.  Rhythm,    Gymnastics,    and    Skill    Techniques.      II.   2    Hrs       Continuation 

gymnastics;  clog  and  tap  dancing;   archery,  skill,  and  technique;   and 
swimming    technique,   including    pool    sanitation   and    safety.  Staff 

Uppsr  Division 

127.  First  Aid,  Games,  and  Skill  Techniques.  I.  2  Hrs.  American  Red 
Cmss  Pirsl  Aid;  field  hockey;  basketball  technique;  graded  games;  and 
assisting   in  service  programs.  Staff 

128.  Athletics.  Skill  Techniques,  and  Assisting.  II.  2  Hrs.  Athletic  lead- 
up  games,  soft  hall,  girls'  indoor  and  outdoor  baseball;  basketball  tech- 
nique; track  and  field  activities  adapted  to  the  use  of  women;  and  a-^- 
sistinu  in  service  program.  Staff 

159.  Principles  of  Athletics,  Assisting,  and  Officiating.  I.  2  Hrs.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  highly  organized  team  games  and  review  of  rules 
and  techniques;   officiating  in  intramural  games;   assisting.  Staff 

160.  Seminar,  Assisting,  and   Officiating.     II.     2    His.  Staff 

Note:      An  opportunity   is    provided   for   individual   specialization    in    Bp 
swimming,   or   dancing,    in   addition    to    the   activity   of   the    block    program.      If 
students   are  especially   interested   in    specialization   in   dancing,   their   course 
will  include  some  allied  subjects  such  as  history  of  art.  pageantry,  dramatics. 

THEORY  COURSES  IN   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Lower  Division 

FOB    ^l  EN     \  M)    \N  OMEN 

71.  Camping  and  Hiking.  I.  2  Hrs.  A  course  in  training  camp  coun- 
selors. The  essentials  embraced  are:  history  of  organized  camps,  aims 
and  objectives,  Leadership  in  cam])  work,  program  building,  administra- 
tion of  the  camp,  camp  sites  and  equipment,  activities,  records,  finance 
and   business   management,  and  requirements  and  qualifications. 

Mr.    Smith 
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76.  Hygiene.  II.  2  Hrs.  Those  phases  of  hygienic  living  which  should  be 
understood  by  all  college  students.  Special  emphasis  placed  on  the 
personal  aspects  of  hygiene.  This  course  may  not  be  elected  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  P.  E.  276.  Mr.  Samuel 

77.  History  of  Physical  Education.  I  2  Hrs.  The  development  of  physical 
education  from  early  civilization  to  the  present  time,  giving  attention  to 
the  early  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish 
systems,  and  developments  in  the  modern  programs  in  the  various  coun- 
tries. Miss  Griffin 

78.  Playground  and  Community  Recreation.  II.  3  Hrs.  Arranged  to  pre- 
pare the  student  in  physical  education  for  the  direction  of  municipal 
departments  of  playgrounds  and  community  recreation.  It  will  include 
a  study  of  the  nature  and  function  of  play  in  the  life  of  the  child  and 
adult.  Mr.  Jones 

Upper   Division 

FOR    MEN 

150.  Individual  Gymnastics.  II.  3  Hrs.  The  diagnosis  of  abnormal  cases 
found  in  the  classroom  including  overweight,  underweight,  post- 
operative, postural,  and  flat-foot  cases,  with  the  prescription  of  activ- 
ities for  their  correction                                                                         Mr.  Jones 

FOR    WOME\ 

166.  Individual  Gymnastics-  II.  3  Hrs.  Analysis  of  normal  posture  and  in- 
dividual deviations  with  treatment  of  the  latter  by  physical  activity  and 
massage.  The  course  will  cover  personal  health  problems  that  can  be 
treated  by  exercise.  Mrs.  McCue 

167.  Rhythmic  Form  and  Analysis.  I.  2  Hrs.  Designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  scope  of  rhythm  in  the  physical  education 
program.  Opportunity  is  offered  for  practice  in  the  analysis  of  dance 
steps  and  the  building  of  dance  patterns.  Miss  Erlanger 

FOR    MEN     VXD    AVOME\ 

174.*  Anatomy.     II.     4  Hrs.     Required  of  Physical  Education  majors. 

Dr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Lawless 

175.  Kinesiology.  I.  3  Hrs.  The  principles  of  the  mechanics  of  bodily  move- 
ments in  relation  to  the  anatomical  structure.  Mrs.  McCue 

178.  Advanced  Physical  Education.  I  and  SI.  2  Hrs.  An  orientation  course 
designed  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  and  desire  to  meet  general  requirements  for  state  teachers' 
certificates.  Mr.  Thompson 

180.  Public-Schcol  Health.  I.  II.  2  Hrs.  This  course  in  hygiene  meets  the 
general  requirements  for  state  teachers'  certificates.  Dr.  Morris 

276.  Advanced  Public  School  Health.  I,  II,  and  SI.  2  or  3  Hrs.  Preventive 
medicine  and  hygiene  with  particular  emphasis  on  recent  advances. 

Dr.  Morris 

277.  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  II  and  SI.  3  Hrs.  The  modern 
theories  in  physical  education;  guiding  principles  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  physical  education;  and  the  objects,  content,  and 
materials  of  activities   in  the  gymnasium  and   on  the  playground. 

Mr.   Thompson 


*Accepted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  a  cognate  in  the  field  of 
biology. 


The  School  of  Phi  si< 

THE    GRADUATE    CURRICULUM     IN     PHYSICAL     EDUCATION 
/.<  ading  to  tin   l> 

Candidacy:     The  candidate  must   hold  the  degi 
in    Physical    Education    or    its    equivalent    from    an    approved    college.     The 
equivalent   will  be  determined   by  the  committee  on   graduate  courses  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics.    Additional  hour-  may  be  required 

tudents  who  have  had  Inadequate  undergraduate  preparation. 

Course  Requirements:  No  less  than  30  hours  (including  a  thesis)  of 
graduate  work,  approved  by  the  Graduate  council,  the  advisers,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  graduate  courses  ol  the  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
must  be  taken  in  Wesl  Virginia  University.  At  least  il'  hours  (ezclus 
the  thesis)  shall  be  in  physical  education,  and  the  remaining  hours  may  be  In 
related  subjects  or  other  fields.  One*third  of  the  hours  required  for  the  d< 
must  be  in  courses  numbered  :U)0  or  above. 

NOTE:  -  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  are  required  of  all  candidates 

for  the   Master    >f   Science  degree. 

224.     Physiological    Analysis    of    Activities.      II    and    SI.      2    His.      Analys 
physiological  changes  which  occur  in  the  body  during  exercise. 

.Miss  Brlanger 

271.  Administration  of  Camps  and  Camp  Counselling.  II  and  SI.  2  Hrs. 
The  principles  involved  in  the  modern  camping  program  and  the  methods 
of  organization  and  administration  of  organized  camps.  a  special 
problem  in  administration  or  program  will  be  undertaken  Mr.  Thompson 

276.  Advanced  Public-School  Health.  I.  II.  and  SI.  L'  or  ::  His.  Preventive 
medicine  and   hygiene   with   particular   emphasis   on   recent    advam 

Dr.   Morris 

277."'  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  II  and  SI.  3  Hrs.  The  modern 
theories  in  physical  education;  guiding  principles  in  tin-  organization 
and  administration  of  physical  education;  and  the  objects,  content,  and 
materials  of  activities  in  the   gymnasium  and  on  the  playground. 

Mr.   Thompson 

282.  Administration  of  Public  Recreation  I  and  SI  2  Hrs.  The  modern 
concept  of  the  public  recreation  program  and  its  contribution  to  the 
leisure  time  problem.  A  special  problem  in  organization  or  program 
will  be  undertaken.  Mr.  Jones 

287.  History  of  Physical  Education.  I  and  SII.  L'  Hrs.  The  development 
of  physical  education  from  early  civilization  to  the  present  time  with 
particular  emphasis  on  its  relation  to  general  education  and  other  world 
movements.  Miss   Griffin 

290.  Adaptation  and  Evaluation  of  Activities  in  Physical  Education.  I  am! 
sii.  i  Hrs  The  formulation  of  criteria  for  continuous  curriculum 
revision  in  accord  with  educational  principles  and  in  recognition  of 
individual  needs,  abilities,  and  Interests.  A  special  problem  will  b< 
undertaken.  Miss  Griffin 

300.-  Thesis.     I.   II.   SI.  and  SII.     2  to    1    lit-. 

378. ■  Problems  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  I.  II.  SI.  and  SII.  I  !lr>. 
The   BOlution   of   selected    problems    in    health   and    physical    education. 

Mr.  Jones 

389.  :  Tests  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  II.  SI.  and  SII.  2  Hrs.  A 
study  of  anthropometric  and  functional  test>  in  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Jones 
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396-3S7-398-399.*  Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  I,  II,  and  SI. 
No  credit  All  candidates  for  the  master's  degree  with  a  major  in 
physical  education  will  be  required  to  register  in  this  course  and  to 
attend   meetings.  Staff 

THE  SERVICE  PROGRAM    FOR   MEN1 

(For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  page  89) 

Associate  Professors  Jones  and  Samuel;  Professor  Thompson:  Assistant  Professors 

Rodgers  and  Smith;   Instructors  Glenn.  Gwyxxe.  Hill,   Jacobs, 

Ma  her,  Colebaxk,  and  Yacheresse 

1.  Service  Program  for  Men.-  I.  1  Hr.  Required  of  all  freshman  men  in 
the  University.  Speedball,  soccer,  tennis,  touch  football,  handball,  giant 
volleyball,  badminton,  basketball.  Staff 

2,  Service  Program  for  Men.  II.  1  Hr.  Continuation  of  Course  1.  Re- 
quired of  all  freshman  men  in  the  University.  Handball,  basketball, 
softball,  tennis,  volleyball,  track  and  field,  indoor  baseball.  Staff 

THE    SERVICE    PROGRAM    FOR    WOMEN3 

Associate  Professor  Griffin  ;  Assistant  Professor  Hurst  : 
Instructors  Erlanger  and  McCUE 

1.  Service  Program  for  Women.  I.  1  Hr.  Required  of  all  freshman 
women. 

Fall  season — swimming,  volleyball,  archery,  games,  dancing,  bad- 
minton,  tumbling. 

Winter  season — clogging,  folk  dancing,  games,  swimming,  basket- 
ball,  tumbling.  Staff 

2.  Service  Program  for  Women.  II.  1  Hr.  Required  of  all  freshman 
women. 

Winter  season — swimming,  folk  dancing,  games,  basketball,  tumb- 
ling. 

Spring  season — playground  baseball,  archery,  swimming,  track 
and  field  activities,   dancing,   tumbling.  Staff 

3.  4.     Service    Program   for   Women.     I   and   II.     1   Hr.   per  semester.     Con- 

tinuation of  Phvsical  Education  2.     Required  of  all  sophomore  women. 

Staff 
101,    102.      Service    Program    for    Women.      I    and    II.      1    Hr.    per    semester. 

Elective  for  junior  women.  Staff 

103,   104.     Service    Program    for    Women.      I    and    II.      1    Hr.    per    semester. 

Elective  for  senior  women.  Staff 


^Physical  Education  1  and  2  will  meet  the  University  requirement  of  2  hours' 
credit  in  physical  education  as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  from  all  schools  and 
colleges.  During  registration  -week,  all  freshmen  will  report  at  the  Men's  Field 
House  for  assignment  of  lockers  and  for  appointments  for  physical  examina- 
tions and  physical  achievement  tests.  These  examinations  and  tests  will  be 
the  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  program  of  physical  education  for  the  individual 
student.      See   Bulletin    of   the   Department    of   Service    Program    for   Men. 

2Students  who  are  found  to  be  physically  unable  to  engage  in  regular  activity 
will  be  assigned  to  the  restricted  group  for  a  restricted  program  of  physical 
education  recommended  by  the  University  physician  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  of  the  department.  Students  who  pass  the  University  physical  achieve- 
ment tests  during  the  semester  will  be  assigned  to  the  elective  group  for  an 
elective  program  of  physical  education  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  of  the 
department.  Students  who  are  on  the  freshman  or  Varsity  athletic  teams  will  be 
assigned  to  the  athletics  for  credit  group  under  the  direction  of  the  coach  of  the 
sport. 

3Physical  Education  1.  2.  3,  and  4  will  meet  the  University  requirement  of  4 
hours  in  physical  education  for  women,  to  be  taken  during  their  freshman  and 
sophomore  years. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  BY  THE 
UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  DURING   1936-37 

The  following  is  a  list  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  during  the 
year    1936-37.      Degrees    conferred    Sept<  mber    l.    1936,    are    Indicated    by    an 

asterisk    (*);    those    conferred    February    1.    1937,    by    a    double    asterisk    (**). 
All  other  degrees  were  conferred  on  Commencement   Day,  June  8,  1937. 

HONORARY  DEGREE 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 
Homer  Adams  Holt Governor  of  West  Virginia 

DEGREES  IN  COURSE 

BACHELOR   OF   ARTS 

Economics 

Pit-Law 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Law 

Eh  onomics 

History    . 

Journalism 

Economics 

English    . 

History    . 

Math*  raatics 

English 

Pre-La  w 

Pre-Law 

French     . 

Economics 

Botany     . 

Pre-Medicine 

Economics 

Economics 

Zoology    . 

Economics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

English    . 

History 


John   L.  Abbott     .     .     . 
Edmund  J.  Adamek 
Ernest  Beverly  Agee,  Jr. 
♦Robert  Hamlin  Akers    . 
William  Maxwell  Alcott 
Grady   Newton   Allen    . 

**June   Wynters  Anderson 
Roberta  Jean  Armstrong 
Robert   John  Arnett,  Jr. 
Virginia  Elynore  Arnold 
Lloyd   W.    Bailey       .     . 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Bailey 
Helen  Elizabeth  Baker 
Walter   Lewis   Bambrick 

•♦Edward   Oldham    Berry 

•Martha   Eleanor  Bishop 

Oliver  G.   Blake    .     .     . 

**Roger  William  Bledsoe 

*John    T.    Bonham      .     . 

John    Overton    Bowcock 

Thomas  Allen  Bradford 

Dorothy    Brooks        .     . 

**George  Penman  Brown 
Albert  Victor  Bruni 
Ralph    Burton        .     .     . 
Lyda    Elizabeth   Buzzard 
Anna  Johnson  Camisa 


Morgantown 
Clarksburg 

Logan 

Kermit 

Morgantown 

Wayside 

Valley  Si 

Morgantown 

rjniontown,  Pa. 

Alderson 

Detroit.   Mich. 

Fairmont 

Lake   Lynn.    Pa. 

Weirton 

St:  t  ton 

Morgantown 

Reed 

Webster   Springs 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Pennsboro 

French  Creek 

Grant    Town 

Point    Marion.    I'a. 

Elizabeth 

Saxman 
Morgantown 
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Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 


Rosalie  E.  Camp  .  .  . 
Minnie  Lora  Cappellanti  . 
John  Franklin  Carpenter 
Edward  John  Carroll  .  . 
Elizabeth  Winwood  Carroll 
Mary  Elizabeth  Chapman 
John  Waitman  Cole  .  . 
Robert  H.  Cole  .... 
Mildred  Louise  Collier 
Louis  Damarin  Corson  II 

**Harmer  Lee  Cox       .     .     . 
*Evelyn  Frances  Crawford 

**Hosmer  H.  Cropp  .  .  . 
Dwight  P.  Cruikshank,  Jr. 
Clarence  Dalton  .  .  . 
Robert  Huntley  Darby 
Rizieri  D'Ariano  .  .  . 
Robert  DePue  .... 
Clyde  S.  Dieffenderfer,  Jr. 
*Charles  Benson  Dollison 
*Richard  Harmon  Donley 

**Pritzi  Ann  Donnally     . 
Fairy  Alice  Downs    .     . 
Edwin  Victor  Duffy,  Jr. 
Ramon  Dumlao  y  Corpuz 
Margaret  Jean   Dunlop 
Edgar  Blaine  Elder 
E.  Bonner  Ezell    .     .     . 
Richard  Carlton  Fadeley 
Martin  Matthew  Fahey 

**Michael  S.  Farmanis     . 
Virginia  Maria  Ferrara 
Merle   Virginia   Ferrell 
Virginia  Fleming 
Virginia  Lee   Frantz 

** William  C.  A.  Gadd 
J.  David  Gatrell    .     . 
Madaliene  L.  George 
Bernard  George  Geuting 
George  Henry  Geuting 
Mary  Frances  Gibbs     . 
Harold  Cavender  Given 
Benjamin   Luther  Glasscock 
George  Emory  Goff 
Albert  Franklin  Good 

**Carl  Vernon  Goodwin 
Albert  E.  Graham     .     . 
Percival  Kermit  Grove 


Science 


French     . 

History    . 

Economics 

History    . 

Political 

French 

Public  Speaking 

Economics 

English    .     . 

History    .     . 

Economics 

English    .     . 

Economics 

Pre-Medicine 

Sociology 

English    . 

Latin  .     . 

Pre-Law 

Economics 

History 

History 

French 

English 

History 

Chemistry 

English    . 

Journalism 

Economics 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Medicine 

English    .     . 

Economics 

French     .     . 

History    .     . 

History    .     . 

French     .     . 

Pre-Medicine 

Pre-Medicine 

German   .     . 

Pre-Law 

Economics 

Economics 

Pre-Law 

Economics 

German   .     . 

Pre-Law 


Charleston 

Morgantown 

Saint  Marys 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Ravenswood 

Kermit 

Wheeling 

Clarksburg 

Beckley 

Clarksburg 

Lumberport 

Worth 

Morgantown 

Monongah 

Spencer 

Henlawson 

Fairmont 

Mount  Morris,  Pa. 

Wheeling 

Farmington 

Fairmont 

Camling,  P.  I. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

West  Union 

Charleston 

Parkersburg 

Freemansburg 

Weirton 

Morgantown 

Lewisburg 

Fairmont 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Martinsburg 

Littleton 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Charleston 

Grafton 

Hollidays  Cove 

Charleston 
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James   Foster  Grow 
William    Miller   Hadsell 
Adrian    Hunter   Hall     . 
Anne  Lorentz  Hall    .     . 
James   Blackburne  Hall 
Jean    Handlan        .     .     . 
Delbert  Wllllard  Harshbei 
Mary  Margaret  Hassner 
Eleanor  Zoraida  Hastings 
♦Frederick  H.  Hathaway 
Marion  Louise  Havener 
G.    F.   Hedges,   Jr.      .     . 
**Joe   C.   Hern     .... 
*George  Edgar  Hibbs     . 
Harriett  Mary  Hickman 
Franklin  Duane  Hill     . 
*  William  F.  Hopper  II    . 
Ehvyn   George   Hughes 
Helen  Louise  Hughes   . 
Gladys    Fisher   Hunter 
Grace  Q.  Hutchinson    . 
William   Milton  Hutchinson 
Wendell   Lohr  Jackley 
Charles   Kirk  Jackson 
Susan  Rachel  Jackson 
Carl  Metzger  Jacobson 
Shiras  Morris  Jarvis     . 
**Edgar  Xorris  Jaynes     . 
Jesse  J.  Jenkins,  Jr.     . 
*  Bernard   Thomas   John 
*Harry   Joseph   Johnson 
Virginia    Lenore    Keck 
Alice  Louise  Kelly    .     . 
**David    Kessler       .     .     . 
Charles  William   Kidd 
Edward    Leon    King 
Herbert   William    King 
Donald  Frederick  Lach 
Bertram    Tilden   Lando 
Henrietta  Tiffany  Leith 
George   Creevey  Leslie 
Thomas  F.  Lewin     .     . 
Will  Hal  Lewis     .     .     . 
♦Oliver  Wayne  Lineberg 
Connie  Delphine  Linton 
Mary   T.   Lippucci     .     . 
"Gladys  Arlene  Lockhart 
♦Grace  Eloise  LockiiKin 
Gertrude  A.  Lucas    .     . 


ger 


Economics 

History     . 

Economics 
English    . 
Journalism 
Journalism 
French     . 
English    . 


English    .     . 

Pre-Medicine 

Sociology 
History    .     . 
English    .     . 
History    .     . 
Sociology 
Pre-Law 
Economics  . 
Economics  . 
Economics  . 
English    .     . 
Sociology     . 
Chemistry    . 
Economics   . 
Economics   . 
Journalism 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Medicine 
Economics  . 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Law 
Journalism 
English    .     . 
Economics  . 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Medicine 
German    .     . 
Economics  . 
Journalism 
Pre-Law 
Sociology 
Sociology 
Geology   . 
French 
History    . 
Public  Speaking 
History 
Economics 


Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Clay 

Weston 

Wheeling 

Morgantov.  □ 

New   Martinsville 

Wheeling 

Grantsrille 

Morgantown 

Spencer 

Lewisburg 

Republic,  Pa. 

Moruantow  n 

Charleston 

M;irtinsburg 

Tottenville,  X.   V. 

Kingwood 

Morgantown 

Beckley 

Flat  woods 

Cameron 

Wheeling 

Kingwood 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Farmington 

Union  town,   Pa. 

Barrett 

I  );iy brook 

Huntington 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fairmont 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Cameron    ■ 

Charleston 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Wheel  bag 

Helen 

Morgantown 
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Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 


J] 


Harold  Francis  McCann    .     . 

Mortimer  J.  MeChesney,  Jr. 
**William   Carlyle  McCormick 
*Paul  Wells  McCoy    .     . 

Fred    Lee    McDaniel 

Mary  Adeline  McDaniel 

Caroline  Andrews  McEnteer 

Eileen  McHenry    .... 

John  Robert  McKinley  . 
**Adam  Ernest  Malone,  Jr. 
♦♦John  Brent  Maxwell     .     . 

Mary  Eleanor  Meadows     . 

Jacob  Mervis 

♦♦Andrew   Edward    Mestrovic 

George   Lewis   Michael     . 

Alma  Yvonne  Miller  .  . 
♦♦William  Emmett  Morgan  Mockler 

William  John  Moore     . 

William    Joseph   Moran, 
♦Albert  Marcus  Morgan 

Donald   Shonk  Morris   . 
♦♦ Carlos  A.  Morrison  .     . 

Sylvester   Clinton   Naumann 

Corinne    Xeely      .... 
♦Fortunato  Joseph  Neglia 
♦♦William   Edward    Xels 
♦♦Fred   B.   Oliker     .... 

Jess  Oliver  Park,  Jr.    .     . 

Frederick   Shannon   Peck 
♦Edwin  Stephen  Peters 

Emily    Belle    Prichard 

William  Lloyd  Pyle      .     . 
*  Firman   Gilbert   Raese 

Elizabeth  Watson  Randall 

Mary   Virginia   Randolph 
♦Laurence  G.  Reed     . 

Earl  S.  Richard     .     .     . 

Denzil   Clark  Riddle     . 
♦Mary   Kathryn   Riddle 

Mary    Morton    Rightmire 

Xan  Wellons  Riley   .     . 

Lewis   Risk       .... 

James  Poe  Robinson     . 

Mary  Louise  Robinson 
♦Ruth  Eleanor  Robinson 
♦Harry  Xewton  Ruble     . 

John  Raymond  Runner 
**Park  Truman  Rushford 

Frances   Ward   Russell 


Pre-Medicine    . 
Chemistry    .     . 
Political  Science 
Political  Science 
Economics  . 
French     .     . 
English    .     . 
Pre-Law 
Economics   . 
Economics  . 
Economics   . 
English    .     . 
Pre-Medicine 
Public  Speaking 
Political  Science 
English    .     .     . 
English    .     .     . 
Mathematics    . 
Political  Science 
Economics  .     . 
Pre-Medicine    . 
Pre-Medicine    . 
Economics 
Sociology 
Zoology    . 
History    . 
Pre-Law 
Economics 
Economics 
Pre-Medicine    . 
Journalism 
Pre-Law       .     . 
History    .     .     . 
Public  Speaking 
French     .     .     . 
Chemistry    .     . 
Economics  .     . 
Economics  .     . 
English    .     .     . 
German    .     .     . 
Public  Speaking 
Economics  .     . 
Pre-Law       .     . 
Public  Speaking 
Political  Science 
Economics  .     . 
Economics  .     . 
History    .     .     . 
Chemistry    .     . 


Clarksburg 

Charleston 

Morgantown 

Sistersville 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Clarksburg 

Parkersburg 

Morgantown 

Weston 

Clarksburg 

Hinton 

Hollidays  Cove 

Weir  ton 

Keyser 

Keyser 

Mannington 

Lewisburg 

Parkersburg 

Fairmont 

Kayford 

Barboursville 

Triadelphia 

Fairmont 

Spring  Valley,  X. 
Pursglove 

Fairmont 
Wheeling 
Lewisburg 

Masontown,  Pa. 

Mannington 

Morgantown 

Davis 

Fairmont 

Parkersburg 

Kingwood 

Morgantown 

Cairo 

Charleston 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Charleston 

Grafton 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Morgantown 

Xew  Martinsville 

Elkins 


^LAUREATE 


Virginia     Russell        .     . 

Roy  Stuart   Samms.  Jr. 

Earl   \v.  Schafer,  Jr.     . 

John  Andrew  Scholl 

Ralph   Jackson   Scott      .     . 

Albert   w.  Seibert  II     .     . 

George  H.  Seibert,  Jr. 
♦Bliss   Kennison   Shafer 

James   Wendell  Shepherd 

Prances   Maurine   Shriver 

Evelyn  Prances  Shuttlewortfa 

Margaret  A.  Simpson    .     . 

Benedict    Skitarelic       .     . 

Bernice  Virginia  Smith     . 

DaCosta    Smith.    Jr.        .     . 
•Delbert    Cleo    Smith     .     . 

Elizabeth   Randolph   Smith 

Gerald   a.   Smith       .     .    . 
James   Bennington   Smith 

Robert  James  Smith  .  . 
Nunley  B.  Snedegar  .  . 
**John  S.  Sokol  .... 
Jean  Elizabeth  Spray  .  . 
Artie  John  Stauffer  .  . 
Christina  Kurtz  Steele  . 
Zelda  B.  Stein  .... 
Margaret  Ida  Stemple  . 
**Kathleen   Burgess   Stone 

Elizabeth  Arabella  Sturgiss 
•Clifford  Leslie  Summers 
George  Grier  Swan  .  . 
Thomas  J.  Symansic  .  . 
Eldon  M.  Talley  .  .  . 
Kathleen  Virginia  Taylor 
Frances  Pauline  Thomas 
Alary  V.  Thompson  . 
Wilbur  Lee  Thompson 
Arthur  Kenley  Thorn 
Helen  Thornton  .  .  . 
Marjorie  Edith  Tillis  . 
Abe  Sylvan  Tomehin  . 
Ellen  Triece  .... 
M.  Ray  Tuckwiller,  Jr. 
Helen  Faroiea  Turley 
Robert  Ushman  .  .  . 
Lucy  Ellen  Vandervort 
•Paul  Elijah  Vaughan  . 
♦Joseph  Jack  Verona 
Clyde   Kenneth    Walter 


I  i 


Mathematics 

Pre-Law 

Pre-Medlcine 

Zoology   .    . 

Psychol 

Economics  . 

Economics  . 

Pre-Medicine 
Journalism 

English    .    . 

Economic 

Public  Speakin 

Pre-Medicine 
Journalism 

Political  Science 

Pre-Medicine 
Journalism 

Economii 
Chemistry 
Pre-Medicine 
Economic 
.Mathematics 
English    .     . 
Physics    .     . 
Zoology    .     . 
Public  Speaking 
Pre-Medicine 
French     .     . 
Economics  . 
History    .     . 
Economics   . 
History    .     . 
History 
English    .     . 
History    .     . 
Journalism 
Economics  . 
Pre-Law 
Pre-Medicine 
English    .     . 

English    .     . 
Economics  . 
Public  Speaking 
Pre-Law 
Chemistry    . 
Pre-Medicine 
Chemistry 
Pre-Medicine 


town 

Charleston 

Elm  Gi  a 

Wheeling 

Clarksbu 

Kim  ( iro 

Elm  Gro 

Bluefleld 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Wheeling 

Paden  City 

Weston 

Rivesville 

Fairmont 

Parkersburg 

Fniontown.    Pa, 

Marlinton 

Elkin  s 

Fniontown,    Pa. 

Morgantown 

Acme,  Pa. 

Bluefleld 

-Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 
Clarksburg 
Shinnston 
Wheeling 
Morgantown 
Rentes; 
( !harleston 
Washington.    Pa. 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Wheeling 
Arbuckle 
Princeton 
ling 
Fairmont 
Power 
Wheeling 
Morgantown 
Frazii 

Union  City,  N.  J. 
Wheeling 
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Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 


Cassandra  Wass  .  . 
F.  Hurst  Weaver  .  . 
Sam  Weiner  .  .  .  . 
Louise  Martien  Welch 


Economics  . 
Pre-Medicine 
Economics  . 
English    .     . 


W.  Herbert  Welch Journalism 

Elizabeth  Kathleen  Willetts     .  Public  Speaking 

Martha   Jane   Williams     .     .     .  Public  Speaking 

Arch    Arndt    Wilson      ....  Pre-Medicine    . 

Margaret  Dougherty  Wilson     .  Zoology    . 

**  Virginia   Wilson French     . 

William   Guy  Wilson    ....  Pre-Law 

Mildred  Wimer Chemistry 

Elizabeth  Wise English    . 

**  Margaret  Katherine  Wolf     .     .  Sociology 

Betty  Jean  Wolfe Zoology    . 

Julia  Florence  Work    ....  Zoology    . 

Calantha  F.  Yost Journalism 


Goffs 

Wheeling 

Logan 

Keyser 

Grafton 

Grant  Town 

Bluefield 

Wheeling 

Clarksburg 

Morgantown 

Huntington 

Hillsboro 

Moorefield 

Fairmont 

Cedar  Grove 

Blue  Creek 

Fairview 


Morgantown 
Wellsburg 


BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 

William   Perry   Baker       . 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1935 
Ralph   Morgan   Buttermore        

A.  B.,   Bethany  College,    1932 
Jose  D.  Coll  y  Cabrera Santo  Pedro  de  Macoris, 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1936  R.  D. 

Samuel    Charles    Dotson Pine  Grove 

Charles  Samuel  Harrison Clarksburg 

John   Wythe   Hash        Elkhorn 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1931 
Leonard  Harold  Jacobson    .     .     . Flushing,  N.  Y. 

A.  I-]..  West  Virginia  University,   1936 

William    Parks    Jamison Clarksburg 

B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  Tri-State  College,  1927 

Joe  Nelson  Jarrett Charleston 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia   University,    1935 
Francis  Bacon  Kelly Clarksburg 

A.  B.,   West  Virginia   University,   1925 

Theodore  Russel  McClure Richwood 

Thornton  Stallings  Mclntire.  Jr Morgantown 

A.  B.,   West  Virginia  University.   1935 
Buford  Wallace  McNeer Hinton 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia   University,   1935 

Harold    Bradley    Miles Huntington 

B.  S.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  1934 

Seigle  Wilson  Parks Fairmont 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1935 

Chester  Aiken   Phillips,   Jr Crafton,   Pa. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,   1935 

James    Keith    Pickens Mount  Clare 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia   Universitj',    193-1 
Thomas    Courtland    Sims Fayetteville 

A.   B.,  West  Virginia  University,    1936 
*Beveiiy  R.  W.  Staats Charleston 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1932 
Frank  Joseph   Zsoldas Kermit 
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BACHELOR    OF    LAWS 

Charles    Spencer    Armistead Bluefield 

A.   B.,   West   Virginia    University,    19 

Philip  Alderson   Baer       Huntingl 

George  Gilbert    Bailey Wheelli 

a.   B„   West   Virginia   Unlversil 
Harry   x.    BartOD Charleston 

A.   B.,   West   Virginia    University,    L9S6 
Clarence   J.    Benson Morgan  town 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1934 
.lames   Atkinson    Bibby Charleston 

a.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1935 
Wayne   Tannehill    Brooks Moorefleld 

A.  B.,  West   Virginia  University,  l '.'::.". 
John   Edgar   Carrigan Moundsville 

a.   B.,   Bethany  College,    I  I 
Julius    Cohen Morgan  town 

a.    B.,   West   Virginia  University,    1931 

A.   -M.,    West   Virginia  University,    1932 
Edward  Wilson  Eardley       Fairmont 

a.   B.,   West  Virginia  University,   193E 
Elmer    Parsons   Fizer       Morgantown 

a.   B.,   West  Virginia  University,   1934 
Gerrard    Albert    Franz Clarksburg 

a.  B.,   West  Virginia  University,   1036 
Milford   LaRue   Gibson Kingwood 

A.   l-:.,   West  Virginia  University,    IS 
Harper   Granville   Grimm Friendly 

A.   B.,  West  Virginia   University,   1933 
Robert    Lee    Harper Parsons 

a.   B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1935 
Oliver    Douglas    Hatfield English 

a.   r...   West  Virginia  University,   1934 
Woodrow  Wilson  Hiller       Clarksburg 

a.   B.,   West  Virginia  University,   1934 
William   Paul  Kearns,  Jr Elbert 

a     i:..   West  Virginia  University,   1935 
Marlyn    Edward    Lugar Charles  Town 

A.   R.,  Roanoke  College,  1934 
Hugh  Richard  McPhail Grafton 

a.   B.,   West   Virginia  University,    L936 

Leo    John    Meise! Huntington 

Robert    Lincoln   Merrlcks Charleston 

a.   B„   West   Virginia  University,   1934 

♦Thomas  Spencer   Moore       Charleston 

William   Victor   Ross Charleston 

A.   B.,   West   Virginia  University,    1936 
George   Charles   Schmidt Charleston 

Silver   II Martinsburg 

a.   B.,   West   Virginia   University,    L9 

Claude    Henry    Vencil        Dixie 

Arthur    Elverton   Walker Summersville 

a.   i:..   West    Virginia  University,   1933 
D. Witt    white Morgantown 

a.   B.,   "                  Inia   University,   1938 
•Charles  Chilton  Wise.  Jr Moorefleld 

a.   B.,   West  Virginia  University,   19 


Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN   CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING 

**George   Francis   Albright Morgantown 

John   Edward   Allen Shinnston 

John    Dana    Ballentine Hundred 

Robert   Harding  Bright Beckley 

Frank  R.  Brown,  Jr Franklin 

Carl  Roy  Fortney Thomas 

Edward    B.    Hughes McMechen 

Stanley    Lawton        Powhatan 

Maurice   Lisagor Princeton 

** Chester  W.  Lucas Morgantown 

**Harold  E.  McDougle Parkersburg 

Charles    J.    McKone Parkersburg 

John  Hanson   McNeill Romney 

Robert    Guy    Mahanna Parkersburg 

Robert   Charles   Moyer Dunbar 

Eugene    Francis    Ralston Hollidays  Cove 

*Mack  Sutton Ansted 

**James   Richard   Tonry Martinsburg 

Howard    Calvin    Ullum Kanawha  Falls 

Richard    Roy    Webster Barrackville 

Claude    Franklin    Wiseman Charleston 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE    IN    CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

Esther  Rosalind   Benford Thomas 

Roy    Alfred    Doman Cameron 

*James  Hamilton   Lang     ...........  Bridgeport 

**Horace  Bishop  Menefee       Keyser 

Hugh    Austin    Ramsey Morgantown 

** William    J.    Thompson Bellepoint 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN   ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 

Charles  William  Flanigan Morgantown 

Walter    Randolph    Harris Beckley 

Weldon   Willard   Henderson Fairmont 

**Lewis  Edwin   Lantz,  Jr Jacksonburg 

Walter   Raymond   Menear Morgantown 

Xiles  Glennor  Miller Berkeley  Springs 

Victor  Joseph  Orler.  Jr Hollidays  Cove 

Maurice  John  Pasculle Morgantown 

Homer    Melvin    Pierce Morgantown 

Leon    Howard    Sperow Hedgesville 

George  Paul  Vest Arista 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE    IN    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

**Leland  Swarts  Devore.  Jr Morgantown 

♦♦Chester    Woodrow    Gorrell       Charleston 

**George  Joseph  Huber,  Jr Charleston 


Baccalaureati   D 


Gordon    Maurice    Kyle Princeton 

'♦Bradford  Little  Park Wheeling 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    (Engineering    Electives) 

Robert   Walker  Gressang Widen 

Roberl    Burk   McCue Morgan  town 

:*John   Hanson    McNeill Komi!,  y 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE    IN    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION 

•Colvert   Rudolph  Crislip       Weston 

•Harry   Martin   DeTurk Fairmont 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN    AGRICULTURE 

Ray  Bernard  Brown Williamson 

William    Genius    Carpenter Sal 

a.  r...  Salem  Coll<  - 

Howard    Leonard    Conley Morgantown 

Robert    James    Connor ('.rant   T< 

John   McAvoy  Curry Kanawha  Head 

John  Gilbert   Hall Morgantown 

Robert  Lee  Hammer Weston 

Carroll   Richard   Hawkins Morgantown 

'•David  Waugh  Hubbard Wellsburg 

John  Burns  Huyett.  Jr Charles  Town 

Eldon   Ogrden   Leonard Morgantown 

Opie    Clarence    Lowe        Walton 

James  Scott  McKeever Easl    McKeesport,    Pa. 

•Maurice  Austin   Mayes Henderson 

Lawrence    Venton    Menefee Morgantown 

Allen    Jacob    Miller .  Shinnston 

♦Page   LeMoyne   Miller McMechen 

Homer  John  Reed Clairton,  Pa. 

Ross  Paul  Seager Mom;'!! 

Ray    Louis    Shirley [nwood 

John   Brondon    Smith       Wayne 

Robert    Martin    Snyder Lahmansville 

>*Aleck    Welton Moorefleld 

Adam    Fay    Wilson       Fairview 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN   HOME  ECONOMICS 

Marjorie   Burton   Belcher Welch 

Edith    Lorena    Bell        Point    Pleasant 

Mary   Elizabeth    Berry Flat  woods 

Mary    Enid   Boyles       Clarksburg 

Anna   Maude   Cheesman       Charleston 

Helen  Rolena  Chenoweth Plemington 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Cook McMechen 

Margaret   Sue  Corker       Hinton 

Philena  Grace   Dyer Philippl 

Goldie    Pearl    Estlack Walla',. 
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Mildred  Susan  Fisher Flatwoods 

*Mary   Lorentz    Garner Proctor 

Lavonia    Hilbert Hamlin 

Elizabeth  Virginia  House Philippi 

Darlie  Ruth  Keck Core 

Margaret  Malynn  Kelly       Terra  Alta 

Stella  Louise   LaTorte Morgantown 

** Esther  Annabelle  Lusebrink Morgantown 

Mary   Barbara   McLain West  Union 

Evelene  Ruth  Miller Clarksburg 

Ruth   Marie   Nixon       Bridgeport 

Gladys    Raber Morgantown 

Mary  Kathryn  Ross Morgantown 

Ruth   Elizabeth   Schultz       Parkersburg 

Agnes  Virginia  Shirley Berkeley   Springs 

*Katherine  Lee   Skidmore Charleston 

Mabel  Lois  Spray Troy 

Daisy   Starcher Spencer 

Olive   Ruth   Stockdale Morgantown 

Virginia  Blanche  Stone Bluefield 

Opal   Louise   Taylor Charleston 

Viola  Lela  Taylor Masontown 

**Althia  Louise  Tyson West  Union 

Martha  Margaret  Walter Morgantown 

Marie  Kirk  Walton Hillsboro 

Elizabeth   Jean   Weekley Pennsboro 

Jessie   Eleanor   Williams Rupert 

Martha   Virginia   Williams       Clarksburg 

Pauline  Thelma  Woodford       Philippi 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN    EDUCATION 

Dawn  Absher       Bluefield 

Barbara  Allen  Armstrong Morgantown 

Kathryn  May  Bonham Charleston 

** Frank  Anthony  Calemine Keyser 

Robert  Alan  Clark       Piedmont 

*Charles  Albert  Cline Elizabeth 

*Felix  Anthony  Colabrese Albert 

*James  Ekmer  Covert       Madison 

**Helen  Clare  Criner Jeannette,  Pa. 

*Dora  Alice  Dean Martinsburg 

*Anna  Elizabeth  Durham Morgantown 

*Guy   F.   Eberhart McClellandtown,  Pa. 

Helen  Louise  Fair       Moundsville 

Mary  Virginia  Fairfax Reedsville 

Harry  L.  Findley Flemington 

**Nora  Lucille  Glasscock Morgantown 

*James    Goldsworthy Keyser 

Ella  Louise  Hanifan Morgantown 


Baccalaureati 


Frances  Willa  Hanifan Morgantown 

•Margaret  Elliott  Harris       Morgantown 

♦Willis  G.   Herod       MaidSYille 

•Stephen   Hoffer Irvington,   N    J. 

*Marinda   Johnson Maiden 

♦•Charles   Stuart   Keefer Charleston 

•Lehman   Leedy Powhatan 

••Edith   Pauline   Lemley Core 

•Renwick   Johnson   Lewis Greenwich,   Conn. 

Jean   Stewart  Leyman Jeanette,    Pa, 

••Toy   Lee   Long Pine  Grove 

Frank    Samuel    Marino,    Jr Shinnston 

•Woodrow    Wilson    March Roanoke 

•John  T.  Milam Sissonville 

Julia  Alma  Miller Spencer 

Mary   Virginia   Moore       Rowlesburg 

David  E.  Mudge       Martinsburg 

Roy   E.    Potter Valley  Grove 

••Vivian   Swift   Price       Morgantown 

•Mary   Beulah   Rine       Moundsville 

•Doris  Evelyne  Seebert Lewisburg 

Mildred  Ann  Simmons Ripley 

••Mary    Slutsky       Charleston 

•Don   Davis   Smith Keyser 

••Levi  Ernest   Smith       Morgantown 

•Rose    Marie    Smith        Hamlin 

Alice  Isabelle  Standiford Elm  Grove 

•Alice    Elizabeth    Stemple Morgantown 

•Paul  Willard   Sybert Mannington 

Mary  Nelson  Tavenner Martinsburg 

Haven   Dawson  Umstott       Keyser 

Henrietta  Louise  Watson Wellsbnrg 

Lawrence    Mervyn    Wilson        Kingwood 

Kathryn  Virginia  Wolverton Piedmont 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 

J.  Kenneth  McCoy,  Jr Fairview 

Edwin    Wesley    Myers Glen  Dale 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC   IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOL   MUSIC 

Margaret  Jo  Chaplin Thomas 

Elizabeth    Dallas    Hume       Philippi 

Mary   Cecelia  Littman Albert 

Gertrude  Eleanor  Taylor Harrisville 

BACHELOR   OF  SCIENCE    IN    ENGINEERING   OF   MINES 

••Lawrence  F.  Derenge Qninwood 


256  Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE    IN    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

*  Frances    Gaines    Anderson        Charleston 

Herbert  Paul  Barn  a Anmoore 

Juanita   Rose   Bates Morgantown 

Albert  Deahl  Colebank Morgantown 

Evelyn  Rowena  Crowell Charleston 

Sarah  Jane  Evans Martinsburg 

Richard   Alden   Prantz Redstar 

**Beu  Alma  Rundell  Garvin Morgantown 

Joseph    Frank   LePera Morgantown 

*Angelo  Onder Claridge,   Pa. 

Joseph  Edward  Poilek Jeannette,   Pa. 

Lois  Edna  Roth       Fairmont 

Hallie    Mae    Shupe        Keystone 

*  Forrest  Adam  Ward Parker  sburg 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

*Margaret  Eloise  Beavers       .     .     Education    ....     Welch 

B.  S.,   George   Peabody   College,    1928 
*Zella  Clara  Bishop English    .     .     .     .     .     Summerlee 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia   University,    1929 
**Vinson  H.  Bixler Education    ....     Elm  Grove 

A.   B.,   Bethany  College,   1922 
**Alice  Colgan   Boomsliter       .     .     Education    ....     Morgantown 

A.   B.,   Mount   Holyoke   College,    1932 
*Murl  Lawrence   Boyles     .     .     .     Education    ....     Philippi 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1926 
*Hilda  May  Briemson    ....     Education    ....     Sherrard 

A.  B.,  West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College,   1931 
♦Genevieve    Brown History Moundsville 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia  University,    1930 
*John  H.  Brown Education    ....     Parkersburg 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia   University,    1925 
*Lloyd  L.  Brown History Fairmont 

A.  B.,   Fairmont  State   Teachers  College,   1932 
""Thomas  Edward   Dandelet    .     .     Education     ....     Huntington 

A.  B.,  Marshall  College,   1929 
*Porter  F.   Dobbins Education     ....     Omar 

A.  B.,  Marshall  College,   1932 

*R.  J.  Douglas Education     ....     Moorefield 

B.  S.,   Davis  and   Elkins   College,    1927 

♦Godfrey  M.  Elliott Education     ....     Oakvale 

A.  B.,  Concord  State  Teachers  College,   1929 
Harold  Bruce  Fortney   ....     History Tunnelton 

A.  B.,  Fairmont  State  Teachers  College,  1934 

*Daisy    Eleanor   Fultz     ....     History Fairmont 

B.  S.   Phys.   Ed.,   West  Virginia  University,    1S35 

*Cecile   Roberta   Goodall    .     .     .     History Charleston 

A.   B.,   West   Virginia  University,    192S 

Elizabeth   Jane   Goodall    .     .     .     History Charleston 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia   University,   1928 

*Wannis   Gunnoe Education     ....     Belle 

A.  B.,  Concord  State  Teachers  College,   1929 
Edward  Everett  Hale    ....     Education     ....     Fairmont 
A.   B.,   Fairmont   State   Teachers   College,    1931 


Graduate  D 


Eleanor   Jean  Haller    ....     Bngllsh    , 

A-  '•••   u  ,st   \  Irgrlnla   i  m- , 
James    Donald    Hare     ....      ,,,,,,,„ 

A.       1...       \\,s,       Virgrini  .,;.,; 

ina  Woodford  Hart    .  , 

a.   l...    \\  esl    \  Irginia    University     1915 

Francisco  Herrera  y  Sanchez  .  French 
a.    i:..    \\  .  - 

•Arthur  Jolliffe  Heston   ....,; 

A.   i...  Salem  College     1930 
'Evert  Clayton  Hines,  Jr.    ...     Socio) 

A.   B.,  Marshall  Colli  _ 
•Homer  Hayhursi   Hog  .     Education     . 

'••  s-  A*r-.  West   Virginia   L'i 
'•Thomas   Roland   Hornor    .     .     .     Education 

*T   .        ,•   '••    vX  es<    Virginia    Weslej  in   Col] 1922 

•John  James   Hundley    ....  Education 
a.   B„   Roanoke  <  College,   i :« 1 1 
•♦Dorothy  May  Idlenum    ....      English 
a.    i:..   Bridgewater  College     1931 
•Frank  Karl  Johnston    ....     Education 
A.    i:..    Emory  and   Henry  College     1921 

*Lillian  Carte  Kizer Engliah 

a     i:..   Wesi    Virginia   University 
"Oliver  Riggg    Kyi,    .         ...     Education     . 

a.   B.,    Fairmont   State  Teachers  College     1928 

Chester  Linn  Liller Education 

A-    ,:  •    Fairmont   State  Teachers  Colli  go     1932 
Richard  Newton   Linger    .     .     .     Sociology 
a.   i:..  West   Virginia  University, 

E    Ki.id   L  ickard Hi  ;t0rv 

A-   ,:-  Glenville  State  Teachers  College    1935 
•Nellie  Virginia  Lynch    ....     Education 

A.    B.,    West    Virginia    Univer 
•Clyde  Robinson  McCarty  .     .     .     Education 

A.    I:.,   s  •  I*-iii  College,    1920 
•Iris  Marguerite  McClure   .     .     .     Education 

A.  B.,    Wosl    Virginin    Un'versitv     1929 
•William  .1.  McDonnell.  Jr  .     Education 

B.  S    Ed..    Wesi   Virginin   University,    1934 
•Harriett    J. •amen,.    McGuffii  Engliah 

A.   B.,    West    Virginia   University,    1930 

•Melvin   L.    Mackey Education    .     .     . 

A.    I:..    Bethany   College,    192S 
John    Edward    Marshall    .     .     .     English 

A-    ,:  •    '  ■  ini.i    Universil  y,    L936 

Edward  Paul  Michael    ....     Education    . 

A.  B.,  Fairmont  State  Teachers  College,   1929 
William    Blanchard    .Miller    .     .     Political  Scii 
A-   B.,    Wesi    Virginia   University,    1936 
••Wentworth  s.  Morris    ....     History 
a.  B.,  Wesi  Virginia  University,   1935 
William  Edward  Nels    ....     History 
■\.    i:..    w.st   Virginia    University,    i!»::: 
•Albert    Wendell    Nelson    .     .     .     Education 

a.   B.,  .M  irshall  College,   1927 
•Winifred    Harriette   Newman    .     Education 
a.   i:.,  Marshall  College,   1929 

•Pauline   Nicholson English 

A-   B.,   Wesi    Virginia    University,    |93] 


Morgantown 
Parkersburg 
Huntington 
Price    Hill 
.     Shinnston 
Huntington 
Masontown 

Charleston 
War 

Scherr 

Hillsboro 

Clendenin 

Rupert 

Kingwood 

( llarksburg 

Buckhannon 

.Mount   Clare 

Shinnston 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

i\.  j  Ber 

Seth 

Thomas 

Berkeley  Springs 

Fairmont 

Morgantown 

Pursglove 

Danville 
( !harleston 

Morgantown 


Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 


*E.  W.   Noland,  Jr Education     .     . 

A.  *B.,  West  Virginia  University,  1930 
♦Virginia    Lee    Nutter     ....     English    .     .     . 

A.  B.,  West  Virg-inia  University,   1929 
Mary  Betty  Parker French     .     .     . 

A.  B.,   Fairmont  State  Teachers  College,    1936 
John  Lester  Patterson  ....     Education     .     . 

B.  S.   Ed.,   West  Virginia   University,    1932 

Mary  Virginia  Pew Political  Science 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1936 
♦Goff  D.  Ramsey Education     .     . 

B.  S.,  Bethany  College,  1910 
Hazel  G.  Rector Education    .     . 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1931 

*C.  R.  Remage Education     .     . 

A.   B.,   Fairmont  State  Teachers  College,    1928 
♦Emery  R.  Rexroad Education    .     . 

A.  B.,  Marshall  College,   1927 
Ruth  Eleanor  Robinson    .     .     .     Political  Science 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1936 
*Mary  Dickinson  Rogers    .     .     .     Education    .     . 

A.  B.,  Concord  State  Teachers  College,   1925 
♦Robert  Herndon  Scott  ....     Education     .     . 

A.  B.,  Davis  and  Elkins  College,  1928 
♦Gustava  Louise   Shaffer    .     .     .     History    .     .     . 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan   College,   1921 
*Veta  Williams  Smith    ....     English    .     .     . 

A.  B.,   West  Virginia  University,   1924 
♦John  Thomas  St.  Clair  ....     Education     .     . 

B.  S.  Ed.,  West  Virginia  University,   1933 
♦Claude  Emmett  Stine  ....     Education    .     . 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1927 
♦♦Flora   Jane    Swecker     ....     Education     .     . 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia  University,   1923 
♦Lewis   W.    Talbott Education     .     . 

A.  B.,  Davis  and  Elkins  College,   1927 
♦Olive  Hammond  Talbott   .     .     .     English    .     .     . 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,   1924 
♦Grant   Jackson   Thomas    .     .     .     Education     .     . 

A.  B.,  Concord  State  Teachers  College,   1930 
Arlie  Gilbert  Toothman    .     .     .     Education     .     . 

A.  B.,  Fairmont  State  Teachers  College,   1931 
♦Vental   F.   Waggoner    ....     Education     .     . 

B.  S.  Phys.  Ed.,  West  Virginia  University,  1932 
♦C.  Dean  Ward Education     .     . 

A.  B.,   Fairmont  State  Teachers  College,   1934 
♦Mary  Ellen  Weightman    .     .     .     French     .     .     . 

A.   B.,   West  Virginia  University,   1932 
Troy  Bell  Wilmoth History    .     .     . 

A.  B.,  Davis  and  Elkins  College,   1932 
♦Gorda  Lee  Wilson Education     .     . 

A.  B.,  Salem  College,  1925 
♦Frank  Coin  Wimer Education    .     . 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University,   1920 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

♦♦Virginia   Arbuckle Physical  Education 

B.  S.  Ed.,  Boston  University,  1934 
♦♦Berkley  Owen  Bowman    .     .     .     Physics    .... 

A.  B.,  Blue  Ridge  College,  1924 


Romney 

Enterprise 

Fairmont 

Hollidays  Cove 

Clarksburg 

Cairo 

Shinnston 

Gassaway 

Bethany 

Morgantown 

Elgood 

Dunbar 

Morgantown 

Morgantown 

Moorefield 
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Flemington 

Elkins 

Oak  Hill 

Fairmont 

Parkersburg 

Morgantown 

Shinnston 

Elkins 

Parkersburg 

Elkins 

Lewisburg 

New  Windsor,  Md. 


Graduate  Degri 


*Richard  Lewis  Brown  ....     Zoolo-v  */r™«„* 

A.  B.,   West    Virginia  I'ni,  >34*     '     '     '    '  Mor»^town 

M.   I      IhK-hanan  .      Animal  Husbandry    .  Morgantown 

r^«,     t^  %^ Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College     1935 

Lorna  Doone  White  Carlin    .     .     Mathematics     .     .     .  Moi 

A.  B.,  West  Virginia  University    19  '  " 

**Samuel  Friend   Clark    .     .  Chamlatrv  u 

\     i:      Weal   vo-..,        ,       "  •      ....  Mordant  own 

«-   '•••    v\  *  bi    \  n  ginia  1  niverslty,    193  i 

Albeit    Wiley    Friend     .     .  Phvaica 

*  S.    .:.   l,.   West    Virginia  Uni^sfty.*  1982*     '     '      A*0^1"0™ 
*Encil  Ottis  Grimes    .     .  Zoolo^ 

A    1=..    Fairmont   Staie  Tekchl^l,  ge*  l9V     '      '^"^ 
Elwood  Obed  Hamstead  .     Zoology    .'.."..     Morgantown 

-v    i...    West  Virginia  University     1936 
James  Tee  Handlan,  Jr.    .     .     .     Zoology    .     .  Wheeling 

a    B.,  West  Virginia  University    1936  '      U  ,iee,lng 

-Edward  T.   Heck QeoWy s 

A,   a,   w.st  Virginia  University    1932  spencer 

-Lawson    Merrill    Hill     .  Plant  Pathology   .     .     Hlllsboro 

a.  b.  Agr.,   \\  .st   Virginia  University,    IS 

•Lawrence  Earl  XuSent.  Jr.    .     .     ,;,.„„„, Wilton.  N.  D. 

-\.   !■>..   i  niverslty  ol   Minnesota,   1934 

EmU,   Martha   Owen     ....     Plant   Pathology       .     Fairmont 

\.   J...    West    Virginia  University,   1934 
Russell    Remase        Mathematics    ,     .     .     Gassaway 

a.   i,..   vvest   Virginia  University,   1936 

Morgan   Westey  Rider  .     .     Chemistry.     .     .     .     Morgantown 

-\.   i...   vvest  Virginia  University,   1935 

•Mabel   Irene  Rose Zoology Sutton 

A.  B.,  Glenville  State  Teachers  College,   1933 

"■  lsor  frf  „•„■  •  ■  •  z""";v b™s">-  *<■» 

A.  B.,  Salem  College,  1927 

Charles  Brnbaker  Wagner    .     .     chemistry    ....     Johnstown,  Pa. 

B.  S.,   Bethany  College,   1935 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Lloyd  Lowndes  Friend.  Jr Morgantown 

v.  B.  (  h.  !•...  West  Virginia  University,   r 
George  Lloyd   Mann Clarksbur* 

B.  S.  Ch.  !•:..  west   Virginia  University,   I  • 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEER 

Otto  Hazelton   Henry Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.  S.  M.   E.,   West  Virginia  University,    1919 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

♦Howard   Gilmer  Ashburn       .     .     Chemistry    ....     Morgantown 
a.  b.,  West  Virginia   University,   1931 

Thesis:    Some  Beta-alkoxyethy]    Estera    of   Chlorocarbonic    and    Car- 

oamic  Acids 

William    Carson   Brown     .     .     .     Dairy    Husbandry     .      Morgantown 
i..  B.  Agr.,   w.st  Virginia   Universltv 
M.S..  w,-st  Virginia  University,  1934 

Thesis:    stu<ii.-.<  ,,r  Oxidised  Flavor  in  Milk 
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Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 


DEGREES  CONFERRED   1870-1937 

BACHELOR'S  DEGREES 
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00 
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PQ 
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PQ 
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CO 
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PQ 

— 
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CO 
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1870 
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1 
4 
7 
7 
6 
3 
7 
5 
2 
2 
3 

9 
3 
4 
5 

4 

g 

6 
8 
6 
12 
8 
10 
8 
11 
9 
12 
46 
30 
25 
29 
?« 

1 

1871 

1 

2 

1872 

4 

1873 

6 

13 

1874 

7 

1875 

1 
6 

2 

1 
1 
2 

7 

1876 

9 

1877 

9 

1878 

6 

1879  . 

1 

2 

4 

1880 

6 

1881 

3 

1882  . 

2 

3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

"3 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
5 
2 
1 

.... 

"2 
1 
3 
4 
3 
6 
5 
12 
9 

13 
25 
8 
9 
8 
11 
22 
29 
48 
47 
43 
53 
58 
55 
48 
49 
42 
42 
54 
52 
48 
54 
43 
23 

991 

1 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
7 

10 

1883 

17 

1884 

9 

1885 

13 

1886 

13 

1887 

11 

1888 

13 

1889 

19 

1890  . 

12 

1891 

14 

18 

11 

23 

24 

35 

44 

18 

40 

9 

9 

17 

10 

8 

22 

17 

12 

8 

0 

12 
12 
17 
15 

12 
14 
9 
'  16 
5 
2 
1., 
12 
17 
20 
18 
26 
26 
37 
35 
42 
42 
40 
42 
45 
32 
29 
44 
30 

1065 

26 

1892  . 

4 
5 
5 
3 

"2 
6 

7 

30 

1893  . 

30 

1894 

1 

39 

1895 

4] 

1896 

1 
2 

1 

48 

1897 

5 
5 

1 
2 

6fi 

1898 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

45 

1899 

1 

66 

1900 

58 

1901 

3 
8 
6 
2 
4 
9 

14 
6 

15 

6 
9 
3 
4 
8 
2 
5 
4 

11 
7 

4 
9 

14 
19 
13 
7 
8 
7 
9 
11 
8 
5 
7 

13 
6 

312 

45 

1902 

2 
1 
2 
3 
6 
4 
6 
4 
5 
7 
9 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
5 
5 
8 
8 
3 
5 
7 
3 
7 
2 
4 
7 
7 
5 
9 
8 
5 

170 

54 

1903 

48 

1904 

42 

1905  1  2n 

53 

1906 

18 

32 

20 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

28 

35 

40 

62 

40 

42 

79 

93 

56 

125 

130 

132 

169 

198 

211 

230 

264 

252 

209 

233 

216 

202 

214 

239 

4064 

3 

8 
7 
4 
1 
4 
6 

55 

1907 

75 

1908 

51 

1909 

1 

56 

1910  . 

2 
2 

60 

1911  . 

2 

3 
4 
3 
12 
10 
10 
19 
17 

14 
25 
18 
41 
25 

22 
14 
15 

21 
22 

24 
24 
18 
21 
25 
24 

496 

68 

1912 

84 

1913 

1 
1 
5 

1 
2 

"5 
7 
9 
2 
6 

11 
10 
7 
3 
3 
2 
5 
4 
4 

"7 

1 

98 

2 
5 
5 
6 

61 

1914 

1 

76 

1915 

102 

1916 

80 

1917 

1 
2 

17 
9 
17 
19 
25 

19 
32 
28 
31 
22 

39 
33 
31 

32 

496 

1 

1 

121 

1918 

4 

3 
5 
7 
6 
9 

18 
17 
9 

15 
17 
15 
24 

17 
13 
16 
20 
13 
11 

278 

85 

1919 

76 

1920 

"5 
13 
10 

4 
5 
3 

1 
3 
10 

8 
11 

5 
1 

2 
1 

169 

1921 

2 
3 
4 

7 

6 
4 
7 
4 
5 
9 

8 

12 
10 
14 
26 
21 

148 

1 
.... 

"l 

3 
5 
5 
2 
3 
2 

26 

199 

1922 

194 

1923 

294 

1924 

1 

298 

1925 

307 

1926 

1 
1 

2 
4 
3 

351 

1927 

394 

1928 

383 

1929  . 

3 
10 

14 

8 

2 
23 

25 
28 
19 

37 

257 

430 

1930.. 

1 

17 
21 
26 

25 
132 

1 

2 

1 
1 

6 
31 

482 

1931  . 

491 

1932  . 

479 

1933 

499 

1934 

439 

1935 

455 

1936  . 

1 

6 
59 

503 

1937  . 

473 

Totals 

13 

3 

34 

4 

46 

46 

8769 

I  ■ 


MASTERS    DEGREES 


YEAR 

A.  M. 

M  - 

II  If. 

M  - 
Afr. 

M  B 

1 

I 

1 

: 
• 
• 
l 
2 

1 
1 

3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 

1 
6 
o 
3 

2 
1 
2 
5 
S 
1 

"4 
5 
11 
13 
15 
14 
21 
27 
30 
36 
64 
39 
33 
46 
51 
62 
6.5 
76 

I 
I 

i 

1 
i 
• 

>'.'..'..'.. 

I 

» 

1877 
[878 

- 
1880 

1881 

1882 

IS 

- 

- 

a 

4 

1 

1884 
188.5 
1886 
1887 

1889 
1890 

1892 
1893 

1894 



1896 

1897 

1899 

1900 

1901  

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

1902 

1903  

1904 

. 

4 
3 

I908......!.".'.".'".;;; 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910  

1011 
1912 
1913 

'"2 

1 
.... 

1914  

1915   

1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 

1923  

1 

2 

"2 

2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 
5 
4 

29 
M 

19 
24 
23 
20 
19 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

4 
1 
t 

■ 

13 

r> 

.... 

MM 

1926 
1927 
1928 

2 
3 
6 
5 
.5 
3 
7 

2 

.... 

"2 

1 
I 

1 

I 

M 

1929 
1930 

41 

45 

1931  

.... 

2 
3 

.... 

2 

1 

1933 

1 

4 
1 

I 
1 

1 
2 

2 

1934 

1936 

.... 

"1 

1937 

Totals 

748 

221 

10 

33 

10 

3 

18 

8 
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Degrees  Conferred  by  the  University 


DOCTOR'S   DEGREES 


Doctor  of 
Philosophy 


1902 1 

1907 1 

1932 6 

1933 5 

1934 3 

1935 10 

1936 4 

1937 2 

TOTAL 32 


HONORARY   DEGREES 


YEAR 
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< 
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1 

1883  .. 

2 

1 
3 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1 
1 
2 

"a 

2 

1888  . . 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

"l 

1 

1889  .. 

3 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893  

1894 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1896 

1897 

1 

1 
1 

1898 

1909 

1 

2 

1915  

3 

1 

1918  . . 

1919  . 

15 

2 

17 

1920 

1 

1921 

1 

1 
.... 

1 

"  1 

1924  

1 

1928  

1 
3 

1929 

1930  . 

1 

1932  . 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1933 

1 

4 

1934 

1 

2 

1935  

1936 

1937  . . 

1 

1 

2 

TOTALS 

11 

16 

40 
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3 

13 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  Enrollment 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENROLLMENT 

In  the  Colleges  and  Schools 


BY  STATES  AND   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 


California    2 

China    1 

Colorado    2 

Connecticut     4 

District  of  Columbia 1 

Florida 1 

Germany    4 

Illinois    1 

Iowa    1 

Kentucky     3 

Maryland     18 

Massachusetts   5 

Mexico    1 

Michigan   4 


Minnesota   1 

Montana    l 

New   Jersey   17 

Nevada     l 

New  Hampshire   1 

New  York 40 

Ohio    28 

Pennsylvania    155 

Philippine   Islands   5 

Puerto   Rico   14 

Virginia     4 

West  Virginia   3345 

Wisconsin   2 

TOTAL    3662 


BY  WEST  VIRGINIA  COUNTIES 


Barbour   23 

Berkeley    37 

Boone     17 

Braxton    34 

Brooke    41 

Cabell     33 

Calhoun    16 

Clay    11 

Doddridge   18 

Fayette    85 

Gilmer    20 

Grant    16 

Greenbrier    48 

Hampshire    19 

Hancock    74 

Hardy     10 

Harrison    250 

Jackson    32 

Jefferson    28 

Kanawha     218 

Lewis    63 

Lincoln    6 

Logan     33 

McDowell    54 

Marion     224 

Marshall    62 

Mason     18 

Mercer     76 


Mineral    57 

Mingo     36 

Monongalia     724 

Monroe     18 

Morgan    16 

Nicholas    34 

Ohio    138 

Pendleton    13 

Pleasants     17 

Pocahontas     26 

Preston    102 

Putnam    9 

Paleigh    51 

Randolph     58 

Ritchie  48 

Roane     26 

Summers     31 

Taylor    62 

Tucker  59 

Tyler    27 

Upshur     28 

Wayne    20 

Webster     14 

Wetzel    64 

Wirt    11 

Wood    75 

Wyoming     15 

TOTAL    3345 
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i 

Abbreviations,    89 

Absences, 

Absentia   work, 

Administration,   Council 

Administration,  7-8 

Admission, 

Advanced  standing,  54 

Advis< 

Advisers:   agricultun  a  and  bcI- 

B8,    in;  du  edu- 

c  it  ion,    52;    fraternity .  duate 

work,     i't»i;     borne     economics,      104; 

sorority, 

Agricull  ura]   chemistry, 

Itural   economics,  Curriculur 
93;   courses   li 
Agricultural   Experiment  Station,  19,  36 
iltural    Extension   Division,   20,   :'. . 

AGRICULTURE,       FORESTRY,       A  N  D 
HE     ECONOMICS,    COLLEGE    OF: 
Certification   of   teachers 
Classification   of  students,   6  t 
Coursi  :  id    toward    A,    l>.    de- 

112 

In,   95  ff. 
Curriculi 

i  ••  uirements  for,   64,  90 

Farms,   28 
Forestry,   35,   94,   101 

neral    Information,   34,   35,   90   ff. 
Home   economics:   curricular   require- 
ments,    l":!;    general    courses,    109; 
organization,  36 
-j  uiiz.it  ion.    .".  1 
Short   courses  and  >ls,   37 

90 
i  »; :: 
Voc  it  [ona  1    a gricull  ure,    Teachii  - 
93 
Agronomy,   96 

students,   75 
An  itomy,  i'i 5 
Animal   husbandry,   '.'7 
Animal    industry   curriculum, 
Animal  pathology,  98 
Applied  arts, 
Applied   music, 
Approved  -training     curricula, 

163-174 
Armory.    I".*.     16 
A  rrangen  • 

Arts  and  1  .117 

Arts  and  115 

ARTS   AND   SCIENCES,   COLLEGE  OF: 

•  tiiic.it  ion  of  teachers,   118,   1 59 
<  'lassiflc  i '  Ion  of  st  udents,  6  i 
Combined  .   1 1  ■> 

Degrees,    Requirements    for,    ni    ff. 
Education:     courses,     i7>->;     curricular 

requirements,  159  ff. 


law,  musit  .  and  pi 

c.ii   .  dues  t  ion,   1 1  - 

1 1 :' 
LO    IT. 

Low<  i   dh  Ision,  ill.   118 

M  |  111 

Med  LIS; 

1 10 

.    1 1  ."• 

118 
Pre- law  l  1 7 

•  .     114 

irriculum,    116 
P  re  -  pr  o  f  essl  onal  116 

Regulai  1 1 :: 

Standing   committees,    ill 

,118,    159,    163-17  \ 
i fpper  <ii\  ision,   113 
Assemble 

•.    1  - 
Assistants,  16 

rs,    11 
i 
Athletics:  board,  li."-:  Btafi  phles, 

81;   iin  ramural, 
Auditors,    7ij> 

B 

:  lureate   degrees :    conferred,    246; 

64;   requirements   for,   62 
lor  of  Arts  degree:  arts  and  law, 
117;  arts  and  medicine,  115;  combined 
courses,    115;    conferred,    2  ■ 
course,   113 
Bachelor    of     Law     degree:     conl 
25 1 :    requirements   for,    65,    21 1 

lor    of    Music  conf<  rred, 

.    requirements 

lor  of  Science  combined, 

115;   conferred,   250 
B  ict<  riology,    100,   217 
Band    instruments,    229 

Bar,    Admission   to,   213 

two-yeai  ilture, 

92;    pharmacy,   230 
Biochemistry,  216 

Biological  tory 

course,    120 
Biological   Survey,   S8 
Biology,  101,  121 

rroup,    164 
Board,  Athi.-tic,  23    7  i 
ol    Control,   6,   80 
.  80 
d,  Military  and  phs 
_'t 

g",   48 
Boa  rd  - 
I  look 

Botany,   121 
Build 

Ltlon,  129 
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Index 


50 


Cadet    corps,    46 

Cafeteria,    49 

Calendar,   4,   5 

Campus,   Map   of,    2 

Ceramic    engineering,    195 

Certificate,    Junior,    32,    112 

Certification    of    entrance    units,    i 

Certification    of    teachers,    4  59-174 

Chemical    engineering-,    182,    195 

Chemistry.    123;    teacher   training     17° 

Child   care,    109 

Church    centers.    71 

Civil    engineering.     184,     197 

Class   advisers,   .see  Advisers 

Classical    civilization,    128 

Classics,   126,    169 

Classification    of   students,    64 

Clothing,    109 

Clubs,   85 

Coal    min'ng.    190 

Combined    courses    in    two    colleges,    115, 

Commercial    subjects.    Teacher    training 

in,    165 
Committee    on     scholarship,     Duties    of 

69 
Committees.    23 
Cone*  rts    and     recitals,     Committee     on, 

2  22 
Conditional   admission,    53 
Conditions,    67 
Contents.    Table    of.    :) 
Control,    Board    of,    6 
Convocation,    70 

Correspondence    work.    Credit    for,    55 
Cost    of   a    year's    work,    61 
Council   of  Administration,    S,   30 
Council    on    Biology,    24 
Council.    Graduate,    8 
Council,   Student.    70 
Courses   of   instruction,    89    ff. 
Credits.    Definition    o\:    college,    56;    en- 
trance,   ."ii 
Credits    required    for   baccalaureate    de- 
gree: all  colleges,   64,   65 


Dairy   husbandry,   98 

Dean    of   women.    70 

Degri  laureate.     63 

Degrees,    Classification    id".    >i  1 

Degrees  conferred,  1870-1937:  bach- 
elor's, 260;  doctor's,  262;  honorary, 
262;    master's,    261 

Degrees   conferred.    1936-37,    245 

Degrees.  General  regulations  concern- 
ing,  62 

Degrees.    Graduate.    65,    205 

Degrees  in:  See  under  name  of  college 
or   school 

Degrees,  Professional  engineering,  66, 
195 

Degrees,  Resident  requirements  for: 
graduate,    205;    undergraduate,    63 

Degrees.   Undergraduate,    63 

Delinquent    students,    68 
Demonstration    high    school,    IS,    37,    174 
Deposits,    61 


Description    of    the    University     27 
Director    of    student    affairs,  *70~ 
Discipline,    67 
Dispensary,   74 
Doctor  s    degree.    206 
Dormitories,    9,    48 
Dramatic    arts,    153 
Drawing,    200 

Duties      of:      advisers.      Committee      on 
Scholarship,    instructors,     68,     69 


Economics     and     business 
tion,    129 


idministra- 


EDITATIOX,    COLLEGE    OF: 
Admission.    50 
Adviser,     1  he-education,    52 
Approved      subject-matter     curricula 

163 
Certification    of    teachers,    159 
Classification    of    students,    64 
Courses     credited     in     the     College     of 

Arts    and    Sciences,    112 
Courses   in,    1,6 
Curricula,    163-174    . 
Degree,  Requirements  for,  64,  175 
General    information,    37,    174 
High   School,   University,    IS,   29,   176 
Standing  committees,    175 
Teacher    training   requirements,    159 
Teaching    groups.    163-174 

Electrical   engineering,    1st',,    198 

Embryology,    216 

Employment    service.    75 

i .  x  < ;  i  x  k  i  ■:  i  -t  i  x  g   a  x  d   m  e  chani  c 

ARTS.    COLLEGE   OF: 

Certification    of   teachers,    159 

Classification   of   students,    65 

Courses,    195 

Courses    credited    in    the    College    of 
Arts   and    Sciences,    112 

Curricula.     181-1S9 

Degrees,    Requirements  for.  64,   180 

Extension     in     industrial    sciences,     40 

1   ;  ••soman     schedule,     1  8  1 

General    information,    33,    179   ff. 

Aiming    extension.    21,    40 

b]  ecial    students,    195 

Standing    committees,    180 

leering    Experiment    Station,    34 
English:     courses,     132:     Committee     on 

Students,     24;     teacher    training,     132, 

165;    honors,    122 
Enrollment,   Summary   of,   263 
Ensemble    courses,    229 
Entomology,    99 
Entrance-.     50;     standing    committee     on, 

24 
Examination,   Medical,   56 
Examinations,    66 
Exemptions,    Military,    4." 
Expenses,   61 
Experiment     Station,     Agricultural,     19, 

36;    Engineering,    34 
Extension    courses    in:    agriculture,     37: 
arts  and   sciences,   32;   mining  and   in- 
dustrial     education,      40;      home      eco- 
nomics,  37;   University,    119. 


I 


sion    staff:    agricultural,    2a;     In- 
dustrlal   and    mining,    21 
Extension,  Standing  committee  on   Uni- 
versity,   24 


Faculty,   University:  according  i<>  rank, 

'.•;    Gr  iduate,    30 ;    organizal  Ions, 
Failure  in  course,  »'.T 
farms,    Departmental,    29 
Farm   and    Home    Week, 
Farm   economics,   '.'•; 
Farm    mechanics,    '."'. 
Farm   practic* 

Field  courses   in  summer,    18 
Food   and   nutrition,    108 
I,   94,    101 
Foundation    of    University,    27.    30 
Found  '.tions.    Religious,    71 
Fraterni  I  U  - 

Fraternity    advisers,    25 
French,    155;    teacher    training,    1G6 

man    week,    56 
Full-time   Btudenl 
Funds,   30 


rig,    192 
Genera]   •  ngineering 
<  leneral    informal  loi 

General    science    and    physics    teaching 
combination,    172 

iphy,    137 
.:■.(•  1 1    and    Economic    Survey,    88 
Geological    engineering,    192 

miners  logs  •     ■i!"1     geography, 
136;    teacher   training,    172 

tan,    137;    teacher   training,    167 
76 
Governing   boards,   6 

rnment    associations,    Student,    70 
■  rnmen  t    of    i  he    i  fniversil  y, 
iors,    I  loard   of,   6 
Grades,  Reports  on, 
Grading,   System    ol 
Gradu  ite   assistants,    i "'■ 

ite    Council.     8 
G  •  s.  65 

GRADUATE  SCH<  M  'I. 

Admission.    .".". 
( louncil 

I i   -  20  1 

ilty,    30 

pal    regulal  ions,    12,    20  I 
Greek,   129 
29 


id   child   care,    109 
Ith   Service,   Student,   8,   74 
High-c  159 

High   School,   University   Demonstration 
stuff.   18;   work  of,    174 
•  ogy,  216 
History   of   medicine,   "J!'.' 


■ 

I  7  3 
Home    economii 

1  OS  . 


>n    ol 


quir 

106, 

Home 

■ 
i  linn. i 


■ 
■  ■it,    109 

100 

119 


ch 


BtU- 


I  :i   nbnentln    work,   65 

lnd'is;  ri  1 1     arts.     Teacher     t ra Inln 

168 
indust  rial       educal  Ion  •  arch, 

Con  i,   24 

Indust  r  al 

■i .   2  l 
rial   pharmacy,   23 1 
Infirmary,   29,   7 1 
Institutions     a  s  £  1 '  n  i  - 

v.  rsit  y,   ^7 
Instruction,   Staff   of,   9 
I  ictional      polit    •  practices, 

Committee   on,    24 
Instructors:  duties  of,  68;   list   of,    11 
Intercollegiate   athlet  ics,    7  ; 
Inter-fraternity    scholarship    trophy,    81 
Intramural   athlet  ics 
Int  roductory   courses,    1  i  :» 
Italian,    157,    169 


Journalism,    141 

•Inn  or   cert  ifica  te,    32,    1  1" 


Labor  1 1  ory  deposit  s,   •'•  l 

and     literatures:       ("lassies, 
127;    English,    133;    German,    137;    Ro- 
mance,   155 
Late  regis!  ral  ion,  57 

Latin.     127;     teacher    training    require- 
ents,    l  ''>'.' 

LAW,   «•«  (LLEGE  OF: 
Admission,    52 
Adv  tnced   si  a 

-siiication    of    student-. 
bined  courses  In  two  colleges,   117 
208 
Degrees,    Requirements    for,    65,    21 1 
minations  and     credits, 

eral    information,    212 
History  and   pur] 
Honor    points.    t;2,    211 

lents    in    ol  her    college  a    ■!<!■ 
law   courses,    213 
Law    Library, 
L  LW    Qu  irterly,    W< 

rers,    16 
Li  bra  ry   I  ra  in  Ing,    i  13 
LIbr  ■  rv.     29 ;     Btanding    commi!  te< 
:.    18 
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Index 


Living-  accommodations,   48 
Loan    funds,    78 

Location   of  the  University,  28 
Lodging-,    49 

Lower    division,     College    of    Arts    and 
Sciences,  113 

M 

Machine    design     and    construction,     200 
Marking  system,   62 
Marriages,   Student,   69 
Master's   degrees  conferred,   261 
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